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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The current number of the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society completes the second volume of the New Series, embracing 
the three meetings from April, 1882, to April, 1888, inclusive. The 
reports of the Council contain much valuable matter, in addition to the 
biographical notices of those members who have been taken away by 
death and to other information laid before the Society. The reports of 
the Treasurer and Librarian show the state of the funds and the gratify- 
ing increase in the usefulness of the library, both from its accessions 
and its increased availability. Among the communications furnished by 
members, are Rev. Mr. Hale*s *• Visit to Palos and Rablda," Dr. Moore's 
*• Notes on the History of Witchcraft in Massachusetts," Dr. Valentini's 
•*The Olmecas and the Tultecas," Prof. Putnam's "Notes on Copper 
Implements from Mexico'* and his article on ''Iron from the Ohio 
Mounds," Prof. Thompson's ** Robert Boyle," and " Notes on Mitla," by 
Louis H. Ajrmfi. There are also interesting papers by Prof. Henry W. 
Hajmes, Rev. Edward G. Porter, Andrew McF. Davis, Esq., and Samuel 
S. Green, Esq. 

The Index, which will be recognized as a valuable feature, is the work 
of the Librarian, Mr. Barton, and his Assistant, Mr. Reuben Col ton. 

The supervision of this volume has been in charge of the Worcester 
members of the Committee on Publication. 



EHIiA TA. 
pj^^ 3, 7Uj line from ^>ottoiu, for £. D. Sali<»bnry read E. E. Saliw- 

ysi'4". f, Jfi noU;, for Eleazer rea^l Eleazar. 

fn'^*: 'J, Hih line from ^Kittom, for Milos read JUelos. 

fh;^*:** 15 and Ifi. For Ostlan read Ostrian. 

Pa^« 23, 0th line from bottom, for Valentine read Palatine; for Mas- 
fKimo n;a/l Mangimo. 

I'hist: 2'<, in k«;y, for P. rea<l JV. 

l*ht£t; 32. bott^>ni line, for George A. Preble read George H. Preble. 
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Birch'M Life, VI. 
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Paf<e 71, line 9, MouliUy not Moulin. 

Vtiilii 74, line 10, for Watts reail WaU. 

Page 76, line 17, for keep read help; for o read or. 

Pa^e 80, line 13, for Gllman read Oillman, and same in line 1, page 81. 

Paj;e 107, line 11, for Frederic read Frederick. 

Pa^e 126, 4tli line from bottom, for Fountains Abbey read Fountain 
Abbey. 

Paj;e 127, line 20, for Echevarria reail Echeverria. 

Pa^e 129, line 17, for Blgnore read Bigmore. 

Page 13G, 8th line from bottom, for Ueemlln's read Bcemelin. 

Page 172, line 9, for Cruely read Cruelty. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 



SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, APIUL 26tii, 1882, AT TUE HALL OF 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, BOSTON. 



The President, Hon. Stephen Salisbury, LL.D., in the 

chuir. 

The record of tlie last meeting was read and approved. 

Rev. Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., read the report of the 
Council. 

Edmund M. Barton, Esq., Assistant-Librarian, and 
Nathaniel Paine, Esq., Treasurer, read their semi-annual 
reports. 

On motion of Charles Dbane, LL.D., the reports 
were sevendly accepted and refeiTed to the Committee of 
Publication. 

Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., called the attention of 
the Society to the fact that the report of the Council 
omitted any reference to the use of the Catacombs as phices 
of religious worship, and inijuired whether this was an 
intentional omission for the reason that the writer of the 
report did not believe they had l)een so used, or an 
accidental one. 

Dr. Smyth, in reply to the query, gave some further 
explanation of his theory, which by vote of the Society, he 
was requested to eml)ody in a note to the reix)rt. 

The following gentlemen, having been recommended by 
the Council, were chosen to membership in the Society, a 
sepanite ballot being had on each name : 

Hon. Israel Washburn, Jr., LL.D., of Portland, Me. 
Gen. Horatio Rogers, of Providence, R. I. 
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Rev. Steiiien D. Peet, of Clinton, Wis. 
J. Fletcher Williams, Esq., of St. Paul, Minn. ^ 

Prof. Henry Hitchcock, LL.D., of St. Louis, Mo. 
Bishop Wm. Stevens Perry, of Davenport, Iowa. 
Frederick W. Putnam, Esq., of Cambridge, Miiss. 
Col. Solomon Lincoln, of Boston, Mass. 
Andrew McF. Davis, Esq., of San Francisco, Cal. 
Louis H. Ayme, Esq., of Merida, Yucatan. 
Prof. James Bryce, of Oxford, Eng. 
Commendatore Giovanni Battista de Rossi, of Rome, 
Italy. 

On motion of Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Esq., Charles 
A. Chase, A.M., was unanimously elected a member of 
the Committee of Publication. 

Prof. Charles O. Thompson, Ph.D., read a biographi- 
Ciil sketch of Robert Boyle, which on motion of Hon. 
DwicJHT Foster, was referred to the Committee of Publi- 
cation, with the thanks of the Society. 

Prof. Henry W. Haynes read a brief memorandum in 
reference to the perforated humerus which was a subject of 
discussion at the October meeting, showing that it had 
been erroneously * assumed that this was the distinctive 
peculiarity of the skeletons of American mound-builders. 
The Recording Secretary moved that the thanks of the 
Society l)e presented to Prof. Haynes for his critical com- 
ments on the subject, and that he be requested to furnish 
the stime to the Committee of Publication, wliich motion 
was adopted. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 



In presenting its semi-annual Report, the Council gratefully 
recognizes that, with the completion of the year, this Society 
will have reached the good old age of three-score years 
and ten, and that its promise of continued strength and 
augmented usefulness never was brighter. 

The report of Mr. Nathaniel Paine, our Treasurer, will 
give a satisfactory exhibit of our funds. The Society will 
notice with peculiar interest that Mrs. Haven, in her sym- 
pathy with her husband's kindness to the association, has 
paid, ciirlier than was required, his legacy of one thousand 
dollars ; and has added her personal gifts of a tasteful Brus- 
sels carpet, and Mr. Haven's closed desk. 

The Assistant>Librarian, Mr. Edmund M. Barton, reports 
an active use of the Library, and an unusual increase in the 
last six months. The receipts were, — of books, one thousand 
and forty-seven volumes ; of pamphlets, four thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-six ; of bound newspapers, twenty 
volumes ; of unbound newspapers, one hundred and twenty- 
two volumes. The gifts- were from two hundred and sixteen 
sources, viz. : — from forty-eight members, from one hundred 
and seven friends, and from sixty-one Societies and Institu- 
tions. Valuable additions have been made to the Isaac 
Davis alcove of Spanish-American books. 

The Society will hear with especial pleasure that our 
associate. Professor E. D. Salisbury, of New Haven, has 
presented to it one of the few bronze copies of the beautiful 
gold medal presented last February by the Yale professors 
to Ex-President Woolsey, in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his connection with the College. 

Professor D wight, of New Haven, has characterised Presi- 
dent Woolsey's administration as carrying ** the scholarly life 
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of the College * * * to a far higher development than ever 
before. * * * The love of learning for learning** sake, and the , 
glory and beauty of its adornments to a cultivated mind 
became in a higher sense than ever the inspiring power of 
all within the circle of the institution. A noble example 
stood in full vision before all eyes, of a Christian scholar, 
hating all deception and pretence, holding up the standard 
of thorough truthfulness of feeling and purpose in every 
kind of intellectual and moral effort." By his published 
writings on International Law, Political Science, Commu- 
nism, Divorce ; by his presidency of one of the largest Jind 
most useful of our benevolent societies ; and by his active 
participation in the lal)ors of the Revisers of King James's 
version of our New Testament, Dr. Woolscy has exerted 
a pure and powerful influence on the discussion of the 
greatest themes, and in the development of the social and 
religious life of nations. The medal so appropriately pre- 
sented to him, "was struck," it is said, '*in France, is 
massive gold, and over six inches in circumference, having 
a weight * * * of six ounces Troy. On the face it carries 
the inscription : * Sua Preceptori^ Pi'eceptores Collefjii 
Yalensis^ 1831-1881,' and on the obverse the hejui of Presi- 
dent Woolsey in profile, with his name in the border. A 
number of bronze copies were struck, whose value will be 
enhanced by the accident which befel the die after the one 
hundredth was struck."* 

On Friday, March 31, a party of Zuiii Indians, accompanied 
by the Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, and Mr. Frank H. Cushing, of 
the ethnological department of the Smithsonian Institution, 
visited Worcester chiefly for the purpose of seeing the pre- 
historic relics from Central America gathered in the hall of 
this Society, ''there being a hope that they might find among 
them something analogous to their own legendary hist^)ry." 
A very interesting account of this visit, and of their recrep- 



• The Independent, Feb. 2.5, 1882. 
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tion at the Hall by the President and other members of 
the Society, as well as of their sojourn in Worcester, was 
published in the Evening Gazette of that city, for March 
31 and April 1. This Society has already printed a 
learned Essay from Prof. Henry W. Haynes,* who favors 
the claim of the Zufii pueblos to be regarded as the true site 
of " The Seven Cities of Cibola f and there is reason to hope 
that through Mr. Cushing facts respecting the ancient history 
of this people, and customs of great interest in themselves 
and in their connections with other researches, will be made 
known. 

It is our painful duty to record the removal from us 
by death during the past six months of four of our associates. 
On Deceml)er 1, 1881, Hon. Solomon Lincoln died, aged 
seventy-seven years and four months. He was elected to 
this Society in October, 1861, and was a cordial and 
respected meml)er. He was a native of Hingham, and a 
resident there at the time of his death. Graduating at 
Brown University in 1822, having Jis classmates Rev. 
Alexis Caswell, LL.D., and Hon. Isaac Davis, he taught 
a grammar school for a few months and then pursued the 
study of law, receiving admission to the bar November 
21, 1826. He represented the town of Hingham at the 
General Court in 1829 and 1840, and was a member of 
the Senate in 1830 and 1831. Beside •these and other 
oflices, he held various important local trusts, and wjus 
a very frequent contributor to various public journals. 
He had a taste for local history, for genealogical studies, 
for relics of antiquity, and found time from his profes- 
sional and public duties to write the history of Hingham, 
"a histing monument to his memory." Several historic^il 
onitions delivered by him were published, and also "An 
Historical sketch of Nantjisket," '* Notes on the Lincoln 
Families of Msissachusctts, with some account of the Family 



« I^roccedings, Oct. 21, 1881, p. 421, sq. 
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of Abraham Lincoln," and a " Memoir of the Rev. Chjirlcs 
Brooks." ' 

December 17, 1881, Hon. Lewis H. Morgan, LL.D., 
clic»(l at his home in Rochester, N. Y., aged seventy-three 
years and twenty-six cbiys. lie l>ecame a meml)er of this 
Society in 1S(>.'). He was one of the foremost ethnologic^il 
scholars and authors of this country, and most abundant in 
labors for the promotion of historical learning. This Society 
gloried in its association with him, and deeply mourns it« 
loss in his death. 

January 10, 1882, one of the most gentle, true, brave 
and beloved of men, Delano A. Goddard, Esq., was taken 
away. Elected a member October, 1880, he actively 
exhibited his tiistc and ability. for the sjKicial duties which 
he thus jussumed. From a nipid sketch that has l)een pul>- 
lishcd of his life, a few facts mav be tjiken for this occasion. * 
He was born in WorcesteV, August 27, 1831, and inherite<l 
from his parents strong convictions, a love of truth and 
justice, and fine literary testes. He gi'juluated at Yale in 
I8r)3, and begjm his career as a journalist in Painesville, 
Ohio. After a service of about a year he came to Boston, 
and wjis connected with the Chronlclp^ which was not long 
afterwards merged with the Toleijraph^ and subsequently 
with the Traveller. In 18.57, he returned to Worcester, 
was associated for awhile with Mr. Hooper on the Evening 
TranMirljyt (afterwards the (Tazette),x\\\i\\\\ii\\ was connected 
with the >S/>y, becoming associate Editor. In 18«)8, ho 
joined the editorial c()q)s of the Daily Advertiser, in this 
citv, and in a few months succeeded Mr. Charles F. Dunbar, 
as Editor-in-chief. His chai'actcr and career as a journalist 
are worthy of being kei)t in per])etual remcmljrance. From 
the manifold duties and cares of his responsible [)osition, 
he found leisure4o make several contributions of jiermanent 



• An obituary notico, and partial list of his iHiblicatioiis. was civoii in 
the I fiiigham Journal, Dvrvmhcri), 1881. 

* Boston Daily Advertiser^ January 11, 1882. 
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value to our historical liteniture — particularly in the chajv 
ters he wrote for the '* Memorial History of Boston." 

Among the tributes to his useful life, none are more 
l)athetic than the speeches made at li council of the Omaha 
Indians, summoned on receipt of the news of his death ; and 
next to the evidence of their gratitude, the most touching 
fact in all that was said or done was this : they never 
mentioned his name. Like his Master — it has been fittingly 
remarked — he " made himself of no reputation." 

Time would fail us to speak as we would of our eminent 
associate, Hon. Alexander H. Bullock, LL.D., who de- 
parted this life suddenly, January 17, 1882, aged sixty- 
Hve years, ten months and fifteen days. He was elected a 
member of this Society in April, 1855, served as Recording 
Secretjiry from 1858 to 1861, and frequently took part in 
its proceedings. Very vivid in our recollections is his 
admirable address, published in the Proceedings of the 
Society, on the Centennial of the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion — a paper of permanent value. 

From a review of his life published in one of the journals 
of the city of which he was the pride, we learn of his strong 
New England ancestry, of his admission to Amherst College 
at the early age of sixteen (he was bom March 2, 181 G), 
of his graduating with the salutiitory oration, of his study of 
the law at Harvard, under Judge Story, and in the office 
of Hon. Emory Wjishbum, of Worcester, of his admission 
to the bar in 1841, of his services in both branches of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, of his engaging in journalism, 
of his returning to public life — first, as Mayor of Worcester, 
then, in the Legislature where he l)ecame Speaker of the 
House, and the warm and influential supporter of Governor 
Andrew, whom he succeeded in the Gubernatorial chair. 

He was made a Doctor of Laws lx)th by Harvard and 
Amlierst, in 1865. Beside his official papers, sis a leading 
member of the Legislature, and as Governor, his orations 
and addresses on many important public occasions secure 
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for him a place among the eminent citizens and orators of 
this Con nnon wealth, and of our nation. 

It .*)houl(l l>e ad<led that the Coun<*il met on announcement 
of (rov. Bull(M*k*.s decease and passed Uesolutions in liis 
honor, and with other meml)ers of the Society attended his 
funend. ' 

Although the main object of this So<*iety is to promote 
the study of American anticjuities, it has not lieen unusual 
«Mt its meetings to consider archaeological investigations in 
other lands. Our memories are still as fresh as delightful 
of the account which our honored Presi<lent gave of the 
discoveries at IIissjU*lik, and of their signiticjuice in resiMJct 
t<i the Homeric storv of the fall of ancient Trov. On the 
present occasion, the writer of the remainder of this reixirt 
— for which he alone is resi)onsihle — is permitted to turn 
your thoughts to recent excavations in ancient Christian 
cemeteries, particularly those in the vicinity of Itome — tlio 
notmm Ilium — whose buried treasures, through their con- 
nection with the early story of the Christian faith and its 
martyr heroes, have for us a yet deeper interest than any 
remains of classic antiquity. 

Xeaiider s '* (reneral History of the Christian Churc»h,'* 
contains, it has been said, no alhision to the Catacombs, 
and it makes but little account of Christian Inscriptions. 



' Notici! was tiikini In the report, of tin? ilentli of another member of 
the Society, Rev. Sidney Harper Marsh, D.I)., President of Pacific 
Tniversily, Forest (Jrovi;, <)reu:(m. It appears fnmi a memorial written 
by Ik'v. Mr. Eells, that lie was born AujiruM 21). 1«25, ami ilie<l Febru- 
ary 2, l>*7i». His father's family were (listin;ruisheil for learnln;^ oiui 
inlluenee, and his motlier was a ;rrand-dau;rhter. or (more probably) a 
i^reat f^rand-danj^hter of Kev. Dr. Eleazer Wlieeloek, the founder aud 
llrst President of Dartmouth CoUej^e. His life-work was similar to 
lliat of his rt'speeted ancestor, and he is highly commended for similar 
qualifications and satisfactory results. He was elected a member of the 
American Anti(|mirian Society in October, 1k<;(), imt his devoted service 
to his C«>llej;e, under 8pecial ditllculties, left him no power for the 
antitjuarian and historical work that was expected from his talents and 
learning. 
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It would bo imi)ossible for this most eminent historian, 
were he living to-day, to avoid an abundant use of the new 
materials which recent discoveries in these cemeteries have 
l)rought to light. It is no exaggeration to say, that new 
chaj^ters in the history of the Christian Church are now 
unfolding, new traces of its progress, new and multiplied 
and important facts for the interpretation of its constitution, 
its doctrine, its ritual, its life. The work indeed is only 
begun, and it proceeds with a deplorable slowness. Of 
eighty or more Christian burial-places, known to be of very 
great antiquity, scarcely one-half have been suitably studied. 
Only about ten have been excavated with any approach to 
thoroughness.* In the immediate vicinity of Rome, some 
forty important Catacombs still remain either to be properly 
identified, or to be completely excavated. Remarkable and 
abundant as have been the results of De Rossi's labors, his 
rtiagnurn opus^ in three large quarto volumes, treats, with an 
unimportant exception, of but one group of Catacombs. 
Only two other cemeteries, of the whole large number, have 
been excavated during the last twenty years, although the 
attention of scholars has been generally and earnestly turned 
to the progress of this work. Meanwhile there are many 
cemeteries and private burial-places beside the Roman, of 
which enough is known greatly to stimulate curiosity, but 
which Jire almost wholly neglected — ancient tombs in Syria 
and Asia Minor, in Alexandria and Cyrene, in Milos and 
Synicuse, in Naples and other places in Italy. "The Cata- 
combs of the leading churches of the East," says a cautious 
German archajologist, to whom we are greatly indebted, 
*'are not yet discovered. That they exist, cannot be 
doubted."* 

While we thus regret that more is not accomplished, we 
would not fail to recognize how much has been achieved. 



' Victor Schulze : Zeitschrift fUr Kirch. Wissensch. XII., 1881, p. 648. 

• Schulze, 1. c, p. 648. 
2 
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>iiij* hfi-rvj Wi'yj.'-x.wi Iiir^fTiptJoijis Ikivc ulrea4ly lieen 
■I »Li»i!i'.-' V III ^.uu*':'»::.'ir, of whirh tw<;lve thousand at 
«.ri.f ii'» *• •!! '.:j» i^'j::jsiiu Innuriienihle olyet-te illustm- 
•.'•.. >' ;»'-jiJir."» ^':.r-^Tiaij ru'^toiiin and life have been 
':'*\i»:r\*:' uw, ffM-Xi^ ,.. A^MjVfi all, a .s<;ierjtific method of 
II?'. •.-•■.j;:a*.r.M ijj\i- '#«5«-!. ^u*iftjtut4;<l for the zesil of dogmatists 
aij'. 'r'.A- uun\ir?> hjKplomtion of the Cataeoml»8, it has 
%^»'i •**j*ri f^uiv. ir ''Mj^:oin\u)£ e<juivalent to a scientific 
Kij.'** !».-'.::•: '.»f Ui<' Mi'-^Tjuf/iC'jjtal ?5*>uree» of early Christian 
n»-ii'i-\. ^^'^ji'^'-iajjy fia*; au exa<;t toiKjjrnijjhical method 
»«?i.ri ii:r,i:i«r': lo tlj*.- ^ludv of the Itr>niari Catacombs. The 
WAU'j'i' ;iL;i!jr \xv\*: y^atu taken Ui tnice their dcvelop- 
lu'^n: . 'J':j»-'J! rhrou^jVy^y Jiar> Ujen investi^ited with jrnitify- 
ju;; !t'^uj>. 'J'ln- :rrowih. for example, of St. Callistus, 
%*:iL !> uJjuTi'l-r, liu-j !x^;n tnu;ed ^»o that a distinct and 
u';'*iL'-ti>. record of it*? tiU'x-<5««ive rttiijres can be tniced from 
iL-fyjx Tij<' •;loi5«r of Uie ht^f'jmd century, through the |X)riod 
of ;ji'!>*^3'unojir. and down Uj the fifth century. Great 
]»/'.»;."*•'?'• uIm^. lia^^ lxi<fn nia/le in the chronology and the 
ifjV.rjU'.'Uitiorj of the picture's of tlie Cata<-orabs — a bnmeh 
ofTij'r ^'^^i<:5'•t niorc fiTiitful tlwu auv other for the student 
of tij*: lijou^rhtr? and .spirit of tin; early (Christians. The 
nij'i ilv isrrtwhi'j liUTJture of the subject is an in<licution of 
i]if: \'o\uti of th«.' re~uhb obtained. Since thellcv. Dr. James 
Fre^riJiMii Clarke <lelivered his valuiible Lowell lectures on 

, the Ki^nian Catac^imbs, in which he alludes to the princii)al 

writer- on thi^ sul)ject. Monsieur Tlicoi)hile Roller has 

I • publi-he<l an accurate and copious illustnited folio of seven 

hundred and thirty-one pages ; and the German scholar to 

1 ) whom allusion has jast been made, has infonned us, while 

'j this rei)ort is preiMiring, of an ela!)onitc work in press from 

i his own |x»n. Numerous essays ai-e also begiiming to ai)i)car 

i, from writers who are popularizing the materials collected 

by various investigators. 

Good Bishop Burnet, who visited Rome in 1685, about 
half a century aflor the publication of Bosio's lioina Sot- 



I 
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teraneay contended that the Catacombs were not the work 
of the primitive Christians, but were the common burying- 
places of the ancient heathen; "that the mountains of 
rubbish thrown out would betray the Christians to their 
enemies ; " that assemblies for worship there would have 
been impossible on account of the decay of so many bodies ; 
that ** the number of Christians at Rome was insufficient for 
such a gigantic work." He adds : " I am as little subject 
to vapors as most men, yet I had all the day long after I 
was in them, which was not near an hour, a confusion, and 
as it were, a boiling in my head, that disordered me 
extremely;" and "this inexhaustible magazine of bones, 
which, by all appearance, are no other than the bones of 
the Pagan Romans, supplies the Papacy with relics which 
are now sent over the world to feed a superstition that is 
as blind as it proves expensive." Dr. Lundy, from whose 
ingenious work on *' Monumental Christianity," we take 
these extracts, adds: "Perhaps it was the Papacy itself 
that made his head boil." 

However this may be, the Bishop's comments show 
how poor a guide to archaeological investigations is 
dogmatic or ecclesiastical prejudice, for the results of 
scientific investigations evince that the Bishop was wrong 
in every particular, unless we except the expensiveness 
of relics and the confusion or boiling sensation in his 
head. 

The Roman Catacombs are now proved to l)e, for the 
most part, the work of the early Christians. That they did 
not originate the idea of rock-hewn sepulchres, or of sub- 
terranean chambers and galleries, the tombs of Etruria, and 
similar Pagan monuments on the Appian Way, at once 
suggest. Probably the Jewish Catacomb near the same 
street and still others are older than the introduction of 
Cliristi unity to Rome. Yet the numerous and vast ceme- 
teries of which we are speaking, it is now acknowledged, 
are neither of Pjigan nor Jewish creation, but were originally 
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r;x^•f^vntf^H for mfmJiors of the Chri'tian Churoh at Rome or 
fhfir ffllov%-<li.viplc-« from other ^imibir <n)nimunion?*.' 

Another JiH.Hurecl re^-ult of reient ^tu«lies is, that tiown at 
\i',MA to the vfrar 257, the ilate of .in eilii*t hy Valerian, 
forhiddinfr Dionysiu.^, hi.-yhoii of Rome. :in<l •• any others," 
♦' (;fther to hold eonventions or to enter vbit vou call vour 
eernetiTie.s,'^ the (/hri?*ti:ins of that city, ex«i»{it in rare ami 
lirief .s(;aHons, could pn>7^?cute un«listarl»»«l the work of 
excavation, ami could hury and t^mmemorate their deail 
with appropriate .soleninitier*. 

The J^)nlan law.s were excf*e<lintrly pnneitive of all hurial 
places and burial rites. At tirst, ( 'hri^jtianity w:t< sheltered 
und(*r the tolenition extended to Juda*i>in. Then, private 
persons having landed i)roperty in the vi«:inity of the city, 
could s(jt apail areas for burial puqioses, and ojxyn them to 
whoinsoiiver they pleased. Then, as the Christian commu- 
nity increased, cemeteries owned by the church and com- 
pl(»t<»ly under its control could l)e leg:dly hehl under the 
laws for burial associations. xVs the Itonian State otpw 
nion» an<l more conscious of the deadlv antaironisni Ikv 
tw(»en itself, in its religious theory and pnictice, and the 
nt»w n^liirion — still called new bv a writer of the second 



' 111 H'spoiiM' to n r|iic'stioii from Kcv. Dr. Elli** the following reasons 
wrrr ;rlvt'ii U^x llu' ^roiicnil ulmndoniiicnt by nM*ent anthnritivs of ihu 
lluMiry oiKH' univiTMiUy held, viz., thai tlie early ('hnstiaii> simply used* 
r«»r burial purpo'^es, exhausted «re«rtnVi; ; (1) The Christian Catacombs 
are almost entirely excavated in the tufa (jranolart\ and carefully avoid 
the o*/(i/n<i/>//<' from which ehielly sand was obtained for mortar ami 
cement ; C- ' The Christian cemet4:a*ies are characterized ])y numerous 
narrow iralleries, crossing each other at rijrht angles, and evidently 
planned so as to secure the ji:reatest amount of wall for locuU, whereas 
the >and-pits exhibit broad, curved cart tracks, constructed so as to 
iibiain with irn^atest facility the larj^est (juantity of pozzolmia. S<mic- 
tlmes oxerythinjr is removed save the recjuisite sujiport for the roof. 
The \ ivHor in passinjr, as at the Cat^icomb of Priscilla, from an nreuaria 
to a Oataconib is struck at once with tlu! chanjre in construction. See 
Northcoto vV Urowulow; linma tiittUrant'a I., p. 375 s<|. ; Din. of Chr. 
.Ih/i;. I., p. in»r> sq. ; llerxo^ & Plitl, Ihal-EncyclnpntUe, VII., p. 550 • 
UoUer. L(^ Oi/<K'4#mfv^ lU B*>me, I., p. xni. s<i. 
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and third centuries — it was naturally less and less toler- 
ant of what before had been winked at, viz., that the 
cemeteries were powerful allies of the church, that tlie 
sainted dead were inspirers of living Christians, that the 
burial club was a Christian Church which it was a necessity 
of the State to suppress and even exterminate. But this 
was not realized for long, and so for generations, save in 
times of special excitement, the Christians were able peace- 
fully to lay away their dead, and duly to honor the places 
of sacred rest. The query may arise why, if there was this 
tranquillity, subterranean vaults should have been con- 
structed at so great cost of labor. There are allusions in 
early writers to cemeteries in certiiin localities in the open 
air. If any such existed at Rome before the fourth century 
no traces of them have been discovered. The habit of burial 
at Rome as generally in the East was in family tombs. The 
church was a larger family. Nothing is more fully brought 
to evidence than this intense feeling of fraternity. It broke 
down all social distinctions, all limitiitions of rank, tribe, 
nation. The Christian tie was stronger than that of blood. 
The rich opened their burial areas to the poor. The men 
and women in whose veins may have Howed the blood of 
the Flavian clynasty, or of the Comelii, or the Cajcilii, or 
the Pretextati, or the senatorial house of Pudens, enlarged 
their sepulchres not only for their relatives and dependents, 
but for their fellow-disciples. The church grew beyond what 
history hjis recorded or believed. Men came into it from 
ever^' nation. Brethren from distant churches were received 
with Christian hospitality, and if death overtook them at 
Rome, their bodies were tenderly laid away in the Christian 
cemeteries. Large cemeteries in the open air, sufficiently 
near the city to be accessible, would have required extensive 
purchases of land. The tufa of the hills, soft enough to be 
eiisily worked, firm enough to admit of galleries with com- 
paratively thin walls, and of successive stories, one beneath 
another, as deep as could l>e excavated without reaching 
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v^.Ti«.f;. uduiin^d (rf «;r«xij«i^:t Vrtirial plarcs, for immeiide 
iiiiiiii#<.'r^. Tii«jii v#(». fnujj tlw; Ur^nnin^Tt or at leaist from 
:ii» liiii* of 'Jni/iaii. tti^ '^n^rvurfr^ which Christians would 
iiuiurulo ur^ ih *'*Mjjjf^'\i'Ht with intcnncnt.s. or in com- 
\\»>'iu'.tmurni 'if tii^ fiitfimn^i^i. wouM often tie impracticable 
\\. *ii*. '»j«*iL air. iu \hh fiiM^^ of a h^Htile and easily excited 
j#'»:n.iu: j'Hi. Ai iai^ *fy*ftj xitf^*^ *ul>trTranean retreats were no 
^^i[A^"ll'^^L. hxA HJtii ranr and lat#; exccjrtions their privacy 
v iLij *^uii*.»k <.'urifni2tfi fjvrfi/l- t^i follow the customs of their 
IhhjL :tj «:'.«Uijiarjrtjv4r *h^:\tMt$u and withrmt provocation to 
tij*- "k frwtrie^ '.4' ^>ti>»:^ aft^l }j^Htikr reliirion?*. 

W:jii;urv<:«r tiyr ^x\Asiiisii¥0f%, th^? fiwrt is assured that from at 
U;«i-^ ^w'j^ '^fjsA *:t^iXnry — f¥rrh;ifw frrim an wirlier elate — 
OjH-iJtlarj */urisi] ai M^mttz wa* in thosi; under-jrround ceme- 
tirri*.-*. Aii i t/ier»: ar*: FKi ifidi^rations to suirgost a douht 
tk*it thi- wa- tij*r t:Xf:\wi%\'ft pra/rtice throujrhout the period 
of [4rr^^-utK^n*. 

Int'rr^lient•^ in tfa^r Cataz-^mi^H S4fr;m to have substantially 
ce:L-eifl aft^r ih^: lir-t tUn-HfU^ of the fifth rentury. Recent 
di.rj^-overie* have rrrv<rale/i exten-siv** cenieterios al>ovo ground, 
one inime«liatelv over the csiUu-^imb of St. Callistus, with 
<late<l iii?j4'ription^ iroinj: Uwrk to theycjir 3.5>^, possibly 337, 
and continuinjr to alKuit the middle of the sixth ccnturv. 
After 304, and for the remainder of the century, two out of 
tlin»e burials, apiKirently, were alnive grr)un<l. 8upix)sing 
that Christiaiiitv was intnxluccd to Rome s<M)n after the dav 
of Pentecost we should have, at the most, alK)ut ten geneni- 
tions, in full, and alx>ut the equivalent of another, occupy- 
in£r these suhtemmean cemeteries. Some mar<rin, how 
large cannot \\q definitely stjited, yet not sufficient seriously 
to disturb our calculation, must l>c a<hnitted for later burials. 
AssuminiT then that these Catacombs are the work of about 
eleven generations their extent is suiprisiiig Michel de 
Rossi, bn)ther of the distinguished explorer and author, a 
'* practical mathematicijni," has estimated that the g:dlcrics 
of the cemeteries within a nidius of three miles from Rome 
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amount in length to at least 559 miles. Others give a much 
hiijher estimate. It is calculated that one four-hundredth of a 
s(|uare mile would allow space for gjilleries three-fifths of a 
mile in length, on a single level. Constructing with an aver- 
age of two stories in depth, this small superficial space would 
iulmit of galleries a mile and one fifth in extent. In the 
single crypt of Lucina, whose entire area is 100 by 230 feet, 
and only very i)artially used, so far as known by excavation, 
De Rossi counted over 700 loculi, and estimated that nearly 
twice this number had been destroyed, giving a total of 
2000. The most careful statement so far made allows for 
nearly 4,000,000 separate gnives. Others give numbers as 
high as six or even seven millions. The discrepancy shows 
that the calculation is still largely conjectural. It must be 
admitted that without further excavation no precise numbers 
cun l)e given. But at the lowest probable estimate, tluit of 
De Rossi, the extent of line is enormous ; and the numl)er 
of gnives indicates, afl^r all reasonable deductions are made 
for the burial of strangers, a much larger Christian popula- 
tion at Rome than history has made account of.* Tacitus's 
expression, ingens muUitudOy must early have become a 
literal fact. 

The inteq)reter8 of De Rossi to English readers, Messrs. 
Northcote and Brownlow, claim with confidence that the 
chronology of several catacombs can be carried back to the 
Apostolic Age. Those for which such high antiquity is 
claimed are the crypts of the Vatican ; the catacomb of St. 
Paul on the Ostian way ; of Priscilla (supposed by some to 
l)e the mother of Pudens, a Roman Senator), on the Via 
Salaria Nova ; the Ostian cemetery, where the Apostle Peter 
is said to have baptized ; and the cemetery of Domitilla on 
the Via Ardeatina, where, according to tradition, were buried 



* Rawliuson assumes 7,000,000 of graves ; then says that such a num- 
ber in, say, 400 years time, give an average population of from 500,000 
to 700,000. Total population of Uome, 1,600,000 to 2,000,000 at begin- 
ning of Empire. 
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her two chaiuherlains, Nereus and Achilleus, and also Petro- 
nilla, whom legend transformed into a daughter of St. Peter. 
Two or three others are sometimes added ; hut those just 
mentioned are the most important, and the claim preferred 
for them is gaining credence.' 

Let us examine for a moment the state of the evidence. 

The claim for the crypts of the Vatican rests chielly on 
the supposed discovery of an epitiiph hearing the name 
Linus, one of the earliest overseers or bishops of the 
Church of Kome. But the accounts of this inscription arc 
contradictory, and the whole matter does not as yet amount 
to plausible conjecture. 

Somethinii: more can be said for the existence, in the first 
century, of a cemetery on the Ostian Way where the Ajwstle 
Paul is said to have been buried. Yet the evidence is not 
decisive, and the cutting away of the hill in which inter- 
ments seem to have been made has probably destroyed the 
jjossibility of arriving at any certiiinty. The gi'aves of 
Peter and Paul Providence has i)robably made v^ uncertain 
JUS that of Moses. 

In the year 1873, a crypt wjis discovered near St. Agnes 
for which De Rossi had long l>een in sejirch — the cemetery 
named in mediteval writings Jis the Ostian, as the canueterium 
fontm htati Peiri^ as ad nymphas ubi Petrus baptizaveral, 
as ad Emei^entianain and as i)osse8sing a cathedra^ the first 
seat from which Peter prejiched. A phice so intimately jusso- 
ciatcd with Peter, it is obvious, has i>eculiar attractions tor 
Roman Catholics so devout jis De Rossi jmd his Eno^lish 
interpreters, and we may not wonder if the discoveries actu- 
ally made hjive seemed to them of grejiter significance thjm 
a cooler criticism can allow. The newly discovered crypt 
contjiins a chair cut in the tufa. An inscription also luis 
been found which reads SANCPE . . . CEMERENTLVNE— 
which is restored so Jis to rejid SANCtus PEtrus. Sangta 
EMERENTLVNE. The inscrii)tions and chjur show us per- 

* Sec Appendix, Note A. 
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haps traditions or legends of the sixth, possibly of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, but cannot claim for themselves a higher 
antiquity. Yet it is quite jwssible, and indeed not improb- 
able, that this discovery reveals one of the earliest Chris- 
tian cemeteries. A numl)er of marbles with inscriptions 
which might well have been written within the first century 
had long been known and been believed to be from this lost 
Christian cemetery. The new discovery confirms this be- 
lief, presenting others still in sitUj some few of them '' mark- 
ed with a Christian symbol." Yet here again we cannot be 
sure of our dates. They may have been cut any time in the 
first third of the second century, as well as in the last third 
of the first. It is, in any event, a fact of deep interest that 
we are carried back so far. 

The cemetery of Priscilla has very recently been more 
thoroughly excavated in the hope and expectation of discover- 
ing evidences of its origin in the apostolic age — but without 
success. The Greek chapel, as it is called, which has been 
supposed to be the nucleus of the cemetery, cannot be proved 
to be earlier than the second century, and no epitaph, or 
other indication, has been found confirmatory of the tradi- 
tion that the cemetery was "dug in the property of the 
family of Pudens converted by the Apostles." This may be 
so, but at present we must be content to stop where the evi- 
dence does, at some point, perhaps a very early one, in the 
second century, however strongly we may hope that the 
possibilities of ftirther information are not exhausted. 

One other of the more important cemeteries for which an 
origin in apostolic times is claimed is that of Domitilla, or 
of Nereus and Achilleus, or of Petronilla — as sometimes 
designated. The discoveries here are very remarkable, 
and prove a very high antiquity. 

Historians of every school from Gibbon to the present 
time have inferred from statements made by early non- 
Christian writers, and by Eusebius, that Titus Flavins 
Clemens, nephew of Vespasian, cousin to.Domitian, and 
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consul in the year 95, became a Christian and suiSered 
martyrdom. His wife, Flavia Domitilla, grand-daughter or 
great grand-daughter of Vespasian, also appears to have 
espoused the same faith, and to have l)een banished there- 
for. According to tradition as preserved in the apocryphal 
Acts of Nereus and Achilleus, two of her chamberlains, just 
named, were put to death and buried in a crypt, in land 
belonging to their mistress, a mile and a half from the city, 
on the Ardeatine way, '' near a sepulchre where had been 
interred Petronilla, daughter of the Apostle Peter." 

In a list of the Roman cemeteries found in a manuscript 
of the ninth century, the name of Domitilla is associated 
with those of Nereus and Achilleus, and with that of Petron- 
illa — DomitilliEy Nerei et Achillei^ ad 8. PetronUlamy via 
Ardeatina.^ 

Some excavations made by the Duchess dello Sciablese, in 
the year 1817, brought to light the following inscription : 

SER • CORNELIO 

IVUANO FRAT. 

PnSSIMO ET 

CAL vi8% AE • EIVS 

P. CALVISIVS 

PHTLO/AS • ET • SDil 

EX INDVLGENTIA 

FLAVIAE DOMITILL— 

IN FR • P • XXXV 

IN AGR. P. XXXX, 
Showing that an area large enough for the beginning of a 
Catacomb, viz., 35 feet in front and 40 deep — was gninted 
by permission of Flavia Domitilla. Another inscription 
had been found in 1772, containing the words, FLAVIAE • 
DOMITILla^ VESPASIANI • NEPTIS • • • BENE- 
FICIO. There is nothing to indicate whether these inscrip- 

^ CLMommsen in Cont. Rev,, 1871, p. 169; Dc Rossi, Bulletino di 
Archeologia Cristiana^ 1874, p. 6; Rom. 8oU,, I. p. 26G; Parker, Arch, 
of Rome, pt. xU. p. 161. 
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tdons are Christian or pagan. They simply prove — taken by 
themselves — ^that Flavia Domitilla, grand-daughter of Ves- 
pasian, owned and granted land where is now a catacomb. 

De Rossi had supposed this Catacomb to be that of Callistua, 
a cemetery known to have been under the control of the 
church of Rome toward the close of the second century. 
De Rossi discovered the true Callistan burial-place* else- 
where, and suspected the one we are considering to be the 
cemetery described in the MS. as coemeterium Domitillm^ 
Nerei et AchUleiy ad Sanctam Petrontllam^ via Ardeatina. 
Petronilla, he saw, cannot be a derivative from Petrus. He 
proposed another origin. The father of Flavins Clemens, 
and brothet of Vespasian, was Titus Flavins Sabinus, and 
his grand-father, Tittts Flavins Petro. Petronilla is a name 
naturally borne by a female descendant of Petro. 

In 1865, excavations brought to light an entrance to this 
Catacomb, and a vault whose architectural structure, in 
the judgment of Mr. Parker, a good authority upon such a 
point, may be as early as the time of Nero. All the indica- 
tions are that it was at first a "private burial-place for the 
founder and his nejirest relations. The entrance to the later 
Catacombs," says Theodor Mommsen, the historian, "though 
not exactly concealed, is shown as little as possible; a 
modest opening generally leads by a step into the proper 
burial-place, and inscriptions are never found except in the 
inner chambers. Here, on the contrary, the grave is closed 
on the outside with doors, over which the epitaph was at 
one time legible. The passages are wide, the vaulted roofs 
and walls covered with stucco, essentially different from 
the narrow galleries — generally rough-hewn — of the ordinary 
(Jatiicombs. But what is peculiarly noteworthy is this, 
that in the original part of this vault the stone l>eds, which 
peculiarly belong to the later Catacombs, do not appear at 
all. On the other hand, great niches are excavated in the 
walls for the reception of sarcophagi. At a later time 
narrower passages were certainly broken through the walls, 
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and stone beds in their side walls ; but, as if clearly to 
mark the tninsition, these stone beds are here surrounded 
with a cornice, which gives them the form of sarcophagi. 
The remains of the frescoes, which clearly are of the same 
time as the original building, are the sole proof that this 
grave did not l)elong to any of those heathens who abstained 
from burning, but that it was really fix)m the beginning a 
Christian foundation. They are, especially in the mere 
ornaments, of rare beauty, and no decorative artist of the 
Augustan age need l)e ashamed of the vaulted roof, particu- 
larly with its exquisite garlands of grapes and the birtls 
pecking at them, and the winged boys gathering and press- 
ing out the fruit. There are also small landscapes, which 
are never found in the later Christian graves. The groups 
drawn on the side walls are less perfect. Among those 
still preserved, the most remarkable are Daniel standing 
l>etween two lions, the Good Shepherd, Noah's Ark, with 
the dove, and the representation of a supper, which differs, . 
on the whole, but little from the usual antique treatment of 
the subject. Two men are represented sitting on the dinner 
sofa, before them the round table covered with meats, and 
by it the serving slave, yet clearly showing the Christian 
influence in the bread placed round the fish on the dish."* 

In the winter and spring of 1873-4, came new discoveries. 
Near the ancient entrance of which we have been speaking, 
the excavations uncovered a Basilica which all Rome, and 
the strangers therein, went out to see. It was about 
100 X 60 feet in dimensions, and so far as can be inferred 
from the present state of the walls, about twenty-three feet 
high. Its pavement was on a level with the second story 
of the cemetery. It seems 'to have been built in the fourth 
or fifth century, and was the place where Gregory the Great 
preached a Homily which hjis come down to our time.* It 
was called the Basilica of Petronilla, and not only explained 



* Contemp. Rev., 1871, pp. 170-1. Sec Appendix, Note B. 

• Horn., 28. 
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the old designations, Coemeterium DomitUlxe^ Nerei et 
AchtUeij ad Petix^nillam^ but confirmed the theory ais to the 
names of the Catacombs around and l>eneath it. More specific 
indications soon came to light. Fragments were found of 
a Damasine inscription commemorative of Nereus and 
Achilleus, of which Mr. Northcote gives a translation ; first 
recalb'ng, by way of explanation of the allusion in the first 
lines, that "it was one of Nero's crimes that he employed 
some of his soldiers, his own l)ody-gujird, to l)e the execu- 
tioners of his unjust sentences." * The translation reads as fol- 
lows : *' They had given their names t*) the army, and were at 
the same .time fulfilling a cruel office, heeding the commands 
of the tyrant, and prepared to obey his commands, under the 
influence of fear. Suddenly — wonderful to believe are these 
things — they lay aside their madness, are converted and 
fly ; they desert the wicked camp of their leader, throw 
away their shields, military ornaments and blood-stained 
weapons. Confessing [the faith] they glory in l>earing the 
triumphs of Christ [by mart3nrdom]. Believe [all ye who 
read] by [these verses of] Damasus what [marvels] the 
glory of Christ can efiect." 

Besides this inscription, there was found a marble column 
of the church, which had fallen into a lower gallery, and 
exhibited l)ene2ith the name ACILLEVS, a crown and a 
representation of his martyrdom. The Iwise wjis also found 
of a similar column on which we may presume wjis a similar 
commemoration of Nereus. 

In addition there was discovered, Iwjhind the apse of the 
church, a cufnculuvi evidently once held in high honor, and 
having on its walls a painting o{ Petronella Mart. — the place 
doubtless from which had been removed a sjircophjigus 
bearing the inscription Aurelice PetronillcB Filiie Ihtlch^si- 
mce. The painting shows the tradition of the locality. The 
name Aiirelice PetronillcB may also prove to be of signifi- 
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cance ; and Vith other inscriptions — particularly one to Fla- 
vins Sabinus, another, Aiirelice Cynacce Conjugi^ and another, 
Anrelice Bonifatice Canjugi^ etc., — may l)c further indica- 
tion of the early entrance of Christianity into some of the 
nobler families in rank. More important still, as indicating 
a connection of the cemetery with Domitilla, are such 
epitaphs as these : Nulrix septem Liberomm Divi Veivpa- 
siani et Flavian Domitillce Vespa^iani neptis [Princeton 
Rev., July, p. 269, year '54] ; Filia Flavim Domitillm 
Ve.Hpasiant neptis Fecit Glitcerce, etc. [Bull, di Arch. Crist. 
18(55, p. 23]. It is possible also that the fragment 

RVM 
ORVM, 

on a stone with an anchor, should be restored to 

SEPVLCRVM 
FLAVIORVM, 

though other restorations are possible. 

In a Bulletin published a year ago liust March, and in 
another received but a few weeks since, De Rossi descrilws 
further discoveries in the neighborhood of the church of 
Domitilla, and in the oldest portion of the cemetery. " As 
I send these pages to the press," remarks De Rossi, '* there 
is opening in the great necropolis of Domitilla, a chamber 
adorned with paintings of classic type and very high anti- 
quity. They represent fantastic architectural designs', such 
as one often Sees at Pompeii, and little pastoral scenes. 
There is no figure of the cycle peculiar to Christian art. 
This chamber opens at the foot of a large staircase ; it is one 
of the ancient and primitive nuclei of the cemetery of Domi- 
tilla. Subsequently a vast subterranean region developed 
starting from the staircase and having its centre in this 
ancient chamber. Thanks to a happy hit we are able to 
jissiii:n to it its true name. Amonsf the ruins was found the 
primitive title originally set in the middle of the wall oppo- 
site the entrance ; the letters are of cxtniordinary size, of 
remarkable beauty and of a classic type, which reminds 
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perhajjs of the ago of the Flavii, or of times but little jioste- 
rior: 

AxMPLIATI. 
*' In the lunette of a deep arcosoliuni excavated below 
this inscription and apparently subsequent to it, we read, in 
very beautiful letters of about the second century : 

AVRELIAE • BONIFATIAE 
CONIVGI • INCOm^ARAIJILI 
VERAE • CASTITATIS • FEMINAE 
QVAE • VIXIT • ANN • XXV • M • II • 
DIEB • im • HOR • VI 
AVREL • AMPLIATVS • OuM 
GORDIANO • FILIO. 

''The Aurehus Ampliatus who dedicated this monument to 
his wife, is probably different from the Ampliatus founder 
of the funeral chamber : perhaps his son. This chamber of 
an Ampliatus and his posterity, the first and very ancient 
nucleus of a vast region of the necropolis of Domitilla, 
whoso beginnings are contemporary with the apostolic age, 
can it be a family monument of that Ampliatus to whom 
St. Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans, addresses an affec- 
tionate salutation? [^SahUe Ampliatus ^ my beloved in the 
Lord. Rom. xvi : 8]. The answer to a question so grave 
naturally requires mature reflection as well as a;n exact 
explanation, and complete examination of the entire 
hypogeum.^^ 

In a later number of the Bulletin this question is taken 
up anew, but is not brought to a conclusion. 

The style of the decoinitions is again noticed and compared 
with the frescoes of the house of Nero, of the house of Ger- 
mimicus on the Valentine, and of the villa Massomo, near 
the baths of Diocletian. The fiict is also developed that 
Ampliatus was a cognomen of servants or of freedmen and 
their descendants, and was never used of men of rank, 
either pagan or Christian. It is all the more noticeable, 
therefore, that a man of such origin or condition should 
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have MO cliMtinguiBhed a monument, that in later times a 
hlaircaAC hhould t>e cut to open a way to his tomb, and that 
there hliould ^>e many other indications of a place deemed 
worthy of sfiecial honor. There are marks in the chamt>er 
itiielf, not only of restorations, but of inscriptions subsequent 
U} the first century. The cognomen Bonifatia was in use 
in the last half. of the second century. De Rossi intimates 
a further discussion of the question in the forthcoming 
volume of his Roma soUerranea. For the present he 
diM:lines to express an opinion as to the identification of this 
Anj[>liatus with the friend of the Apostle.' 

Ue vie wing the evidence that has come to light, there can 
l>e no question that the cemetery of Domitilla is built in 
land which lielonged to a branch of the Flavian fiEunily ; 
that it !>egan to assume a distinctively Christian character 
at least as early as the first half of the second century ; that 
tliougli possibly it began as the private burial-place of 
a fiimily not yet converted to Christianity, there is no 
evidence of this; that the probability of the Christian 
cliaracter of Titus Flavins Clemens, and Flavia Domitilla 
his wife, gives plausil>ility to the supposition that from their 
time, and thus from the l>eginning, there were Christian 
intennents in the cemetery which tradition names Coeme- 
terium UornitilUje; and finally, that from the second, if not 
from the first century, it followed the general law of the 
Catacombs — the growth of private into public Christian 
cemeteries under the new, transforming and overmastering 
[irinciple of Christian fraternity. 

We have noticed thus far, only those cemeteries which 
learned men claim originated in the first century — ^finding but 
one that carries us back so far by any evidence as yet discov- 
ere<l, thougli there are several that in all probability were fully 
established and in use before Polycarp, the disciple of John, 



• 8(;c nullet. di Arch, crUt, 1S80, No. IV., p. 107, sq. ; 1881, No. 2, p. 
57, Hq. ; The Athenaeum, March 4, 1882, p. 289. 
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visited Rome and administered to the Church there the Sac- 
rament of the Lord's Supper. 

Were tliere time we would speak of several other cemeteries 
— esiHJcially of those of Lucina, Praetextiitus, and CaUistus, 
which were doubtless all begun before the close of the 
second century. 

The opening of these long-lost places where the early 
cjhurch administered its rites, sought refuge in persecution, 
cherished its hope of a purer and innnortiil life, has naturally 
turned a curious and eager attention to whatever their 
pictured walls, or their epit«iphs, can teach of the primitive 
Christian faith. 

It marks the progress of our Jige that Protestiint scholars 
gnit<3fully iicknowledge the learning and the integi'ity of the 
Papal official, the Roman Catholic archaeologist, who pre- 
sides over the later fruitful investigations, and that he in 
turn treats with respectful consideration the inquiries and 
the criticisms of men of other communions. It is yet more 
significant how many are interested in these in(]uiries, of all 
schools of faith, who evidently are seeking, by the most 
approved methods of historical and arclueological study, to 
find the truth. Certiiin canons of criticism seem to be com- 
ing into light and acceptance, the results of i)atient and 
thorough investigations, among which these are most promi- 
nent: — (1) An art is not improvised. (2) The decoration of 
the Christian tombs needs to be carefully studied in con- 
nection with that of the pagan, as well as with contemponiry , 
liteniture. There is a realistic element common to both. 
Much more was carried over from pagan to Christian life 
than is sometimes appreciated. (3) The art of the Cata- 
combs is not to be interpreted as a dogmatic hieroglyph, 
designed to set forth in pictures the entire faith of the 
Church, but is to be studied as a sepulchral ait, limited by the 
conditions and the motives which created it. A confessional 
interi)retjition is sure to lead astniy. The early Christian 
art is manifestly not a perfect tiiinscript of the creed of the 

4 
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age which produced it. You cannot verify on its walls all 
the articles of so simple a creed as the old Roman form of 
the Apostles' Creed, which the later investigations show 
was probably in use at least as early as A. D. 140. 

But if no one of us can find there all the articles of his 
creed, we may each obtain from it assurances and supports 
that none can afford to be without. There, in that realm of 
death, where symlwls of sorrow and desolation might be 
expected on every hand, we see only the signs of a great 
deliverance, and the varied emblems of the power of a great 
Deliverer. 

In the Catacombs of Callistus — which at the close of the 
second century came definitely under the control of the 
Church, and were sufwrintended by one of its officers, — there 
is a series of six cuJbicula, which have received the name of 
Chambei's^ or Chapels^ of the Sacraments. Three of them be- 
long to the earlier period of the cemetery. From one the 
pictures are entirely gone. The other two preserve them, — 
retouched, doubtless — ^yet so that there is no good reason to 
question their early origin. Their interpretation has given rise 
to much discussion ; one sees in them this meaning, another 
that. But if we remember their location, if we go to them 
as men went who carried their dead thither, they all speak 
one language, the rescue of men from sin and death, the 
resurrectio mortuorum which a writer contemporary with 
their origin declares to be the fiducia Christ ianoi^uin. 
Moses striking the rock. Baptism, a Fisherman, the para- 
lytic carrying joyfully his bed, the deliverance of Is^uic, 
the rescued mariners — Paul's fellow-voyagers, the parable 
of Jonah, the resurrection of Lazarus, the communion of 
disciples with the Risen One, the feast of the blessed, — this 
cycle of subjects, inexplicably meagre, if you are seeking 
for a system of faith, a summa of dogmjis, is nevertheless 
full of rich suggestion and consolation to every mourner, 
as is that figure of the Good Shepherd which meets one 
everywhere as he wanders through these well-nigh intermin- 
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able galleries, now in forms of almost classic grace and beauty 
in some decorated chamber, now in rudest scratches or 
black lines on some humblest gnive, — the Shepherd who 
lays down his life, and leads through the shadows to green 
pastures and still waters. 

Somehow in that old decaying Roman world men had 
learned that life may l)e rescued from all that would corrupt 
and destroy it, and be mmle forever free, joyful, victorious. 
How they learned the lesson, and the peaee they found in it, 
is the burthen of the art of the Catacombs. 

All of which is respectfiiUy submitted. 

For the Council, 

EGBERT C. SMYTH. 
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FliA'N st^owing JJje locaiioi] oS Jl^e n^ore imporlant Galacombsf. 
J^ow'RoiiiinR. 

A.?i9i7e&;Cy,Gyriaca, TM 'Pekr Kai-cellinui: li. haln^.(do£ea);'M.'MaKini\j^-, 
^J^.TSfctftvlalu^: ei.efonuanuB-.B.Balbma; C^C'ailixIu^: g S'6basliai;;D.TJA. Dom)- 
' '■"=i.>lereu3.Ac1;i11e.u&; O. Oaliai^; "Po.'Pojjliai^iJ^-. 'Pa.'Paijc.raliu^; V.Valicao. 
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NOTK R., p. 20. 
PiKure 1 reproacnts the original eiitmnce to tlio catocomh of Domitilln 
dcHcrilH'd by Profi'ssor Mominscn. It was on a street, visible to any 
pRSMcr by. Flf^irc 2 gives a plan of tblx vestibule with ttie adjoining 
Rmbulocni. The letters A A mark the Portico, where were found f rn|!- 
mcntfl of nuinoroiis sanropliagl of tlie xecond rcntury, sonic pcrltapa ax 
early as Trajan (A. D. 98) ; tiles Uated A. D. 1S4, 142, 137, 128. -none 
later tlian A. D. 179; luseriptions in character!i nt the second century; 
the Christian syniliol, an anchor ; names of Flavii, Claudif, Aurelil, etc. 
B R mark tlic broad rnnhvlaomm wliotic vaiilteil roof " is eovurod with the 
most exquisitely ^a<:eful ilesitins, of the Iiranches of a vine (witli 
binis and wiu^cd genii amonK them) trailing with all the freedom of 
natnrc over the wliolo walls." The letters a a b b Indleiitt* recesses for 
iuirenpha;d: some of the flgnres mark the phiee of "the groups drawn 
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on the side walls," referred to by Prof. Mommsen, viz., Daniel between 
two lions, 2 ; the Good Shepherd, 1 ; Noah's Ark, with the dove, ; the 
Supper, 7. C. D., etc., mark constructions added probably in the third 
century. They indicate all the arrangements proper for a paj?an tomb ; 
the custodia,^; the triclinium, D; the podia^ 12, 13, IG — thought to be 
for a bench or seat. C and D form an atrium, a gchola sodalium, or 
place of reunion. 11 marks a well; 9 a cistern. For other details see 
Northcott* & Brownlow, Bon%a sntt., I. p. 123 sq. ; Roller, Les Catacombs, 
I. p. 58 sq. ; and especially De Rossi, Bullet, di arch, crist. 186r>, p. 33 
sq., 41 sq. 
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REPORT ON THE LIBRARY. 



For six months ending the 15th instant, the library has 
received gifts from two hundred and sixteen different sources, 
representing forty-eight members, one hundred and seven 
dcmors not members, and sixty-one societies and institutions. 
The material received is of average quality and al)ove the 
avenige in quantity. The acicessions are as follows : Gifts, 
five hundred and forty-eight books, forty-six hundred and 
sixty-nine pjunphlets, one hundred and twenty-two files of 
unl)ound newspapers, thirteen coins, fifteen maps, twenty 
photographs, six engravings, four manuscripts, a caii)et, 
medal and cane. Exchanges, three hundred and ninety- 
nine l)ooks, and two hundred and twenty-seven pamphlets ; 
and from the binder, one hundred volumes of magjizines, 
and twenty volumes of newspapers. Total, ten hundred 
and forty-seven l)ooks5 forty-eight hundred and ninety-six 
pamphlets, twenty volumes of bound, and one hundred and 
twenty-two of unbound newspapers. Among the more 
importimt contributions from members, the following may 
be alphabetically mentioned. Hem. John D. Baldwin has 
completed and supplied us with his promised record of the 
descendants of George Denison. Governor Charles H. Bell 
has added to our large collection, a Cotton Mather tnict of 
11)98, entitled *• A Good Man Making a Good End." Robert 
Clarke, Esq., whose name is seldom absent from the list of 
donors, has presented his fine edition of WilUam H. Smith's 
Life, Public Services and Papers of Arthur St. Clair. In 
accordance with Col. Davis's expressed desire, we have 
added by purchase in Paris, seventeen important IIuml)oldt 
titles, hoping in time to obtiun everything by him which 
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directly or indirectly relates to the Spanish-American de- 
jmrtment. The latter result cannot easily be attained, as 
no uniform edition is known to exist, and many of the books 
are rare and expensive. In addition to the above, five other 
select volumes have been purchased for the collection. 

Hon. Edward L. Davis has sent a second instalment of 
miscellanea, and Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter has added to 
his works on our shelves, the True Story of John Smyth the 
Se-Baptist, as told by himself and his Contemporaries. Mayor 
Green, of Boston, has not only contributed his two chapters 
in the early history of Groton, his native town, and his inaugu- 
ral address, but has also materially aided in completing our 
sets of Boston municipal reports. But few cities and towns 
remember us in the distribution of their annual reports, so 
they must be picked up, if at all, at the printers', the binders', 
or by careful searching in by-places. A complete set of 
Dorchester town and city documents, wisely sent to the 
library from year to year, may be found on the shelves ; 
— a stimding suggestion of what could so easily be done by 
other municipalities. From Rev. Edward H. Hall, who 
has recently removed from Worcester, we have received a 
large donation, chiefly historical, biographical and educa- 
tional, and from our Vice-President, Senator Hoar, three of 
the edition of fifty copies of his account of the Garfield 
Ancestry, with his speeches on the Chinese question, and 
the very elaborate Centennial Map of the United States, 
procured through his intervention. Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge has forwarded his Life and Letters of George Cabot, 
and Selections from the Letters of Hon. E. H. Mills, with 
his introduction thereto. The semi-annual gift of our 
Treasurer, Mr. Paine, is large, as usual, and includes an 
English Patent Right on large sheets of parchment, to which 
is attached the great seal, carefully boxed. We are indebted 
to Scfior A. A. Perez for a continuation of files of Yucatan 
newspapers contributed by him for some years past. Admind 
George A. Preble has placed in the library the remainder of 
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his manuscript and other notes on longevity, together with 
Thorn's and Gardner's works on the same subject ; and his tri- 
bute to Rear Admiral Thatcher. Prof. Charles Rau's reprint 
of his numerous anthropological papers, prepared for the 
Smithsonian Institution, has been received from the author. 
Dr. Jame^ H. Salisbury has made an interesting collection 
of Ohio newspapers bearing upon President Garfield's death 
and burial, and kindly forwarded them for preservation. 
President Salisbury has remembered the periodical depart- 
ment with two hundred and four English and American 
magazines, and various files of newspapers. Mr. Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr., has supplied his privately printed papers, 
as needed for sale or exchange, and a continuation of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. He has also made valuable 
additions to his cases of Yucatecan remains. Prof. E. E. 
Salisbuiy has presented the rare and beautifril medal issued 
in honor of President Woolsey. Hon. H. B. Staples and 
Prof. H. B. Adams have sent extra copies of their papers 
read at the October meeting; and Prof. C. O. Thompson 
has contributed largely of educational matter. Of the 
more than one hundred persons not members, who have 
favored us with additions, especial attention is called to 
the following : Rev. Augustine Caldwell, who has pre- 
sented his ** Antiquarian Papers" as issued, is preserving 
in this illustrated periodical, much material of value relating 
especially to the town of Ipswich, Mass. Mrs. Caroline H. 
Dall has placed in the Davis Spanish- American alcove the 
Waldeck folio volume of colored lithographs of Mexican 
Antiquities, published in Mexico in 1827. It bears the 
endorsement *' Given to American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass. ; survivors will see it delivered ; Novem- 
ber, 1878. " Dr. Pliny Earle, Superintendent of the State 
Lunatic Hospital at Northtuupton, continues to collect, 
arrange, bind and send to us American and European 
Insane Asylum reports. The collection now numbers 

eighty-two volumes, which, with our own unbound files, 
6 
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differently arranged, have furnished abundant material for 

the study of the statistics of insanity. Many duplicates, 

including the early reports of Drs. Woodward and Chandler 

of the Worcester Asylum, have by exchange, been widely 

scattered, but the supply is far fix)m being exhausted. In 

Dr. flames A. Emmerton's material towards a Geijealogy of 

tlic Kimnerton family, which comes to us fix)m the author, 

a coni{)lote list of the authorities used is appended — a rather 

new and helpful departure. An alcove in the main hall, to 

Ik) known as the Samuel F. Haven alcove, has been selected, 

and tlie hsgiicy for its benefit is in the hands of the treasurer. 

It may he proper hero to call attention to the valuable office 

doNk wliic;h was liought by Dr. Haven, with the expressed 

inUjritiori of leaving it for the use of the society. In addition 

Ui thi) new car{H)t, Mrs. Haven has given the remaining 

vAi\}\m of the Havon Memorial, with numerous books, coins 

and autojycrapiui. Messrs. Hubbard Brothers, of Boston, 

liaVM a^aln favonul us with a gift of financial documents, 

and Hnflor Ihmhlorio Anoona, files of Yucatan newspapers. 

I(4tv. ilifMOph F. Lovering has gathered for us a set of his 

ifWM prodiirtionn whioh aiH» ohiofly historical. The benefit 

ifH «M<'li \K\\\n wi«* iHHHUitly tosted uikju the decease of one of 

ifUf dUlin|/uUhMd oltlMoUM, A Hat of his works was furnished 

ittif lliit Minrniitu l^i^an*. to whioh thus ffur no additions have 

IfMtM umUu 11 may liitinvnt wnno of the meml)ers and lead 

Wiim Ui Miaki« nw\\ dopi^it m is alH)ve suggested, to know 

MrM» |Im» ^iM«IUIi n»iWN|M4|Hn* oustom of ** pigeon-holing ''bio- 

|/Mf|^lil<Ml iiMMiMiraiida, pivviUIn to Home extent in our own 

MMMh«r MImmH Dloklliwm (Hmtinues to add to the numer- 
hm Oliu nC AiiMMirau anmtour m>wsi>ai>ers and other 
^II^^MlOM» Mf M llko onion Mr. Caleb B. Metcalf to the 
N\w^^\\um\, mimI (Ion. William S, Linwln to the agricul- 
hMMl fh.jnMhMOfilfl. Ml**** ••»»>^^'* 2!^- Ki)gors has deposited 
\hh u^HiuU Ml' OHO liiauoh of tho PiHjplo's Club, Worcester, 
hiiy\u^* II»mI Im IIiih* all will mwk Uio same destination. 
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Mr. Ezra H. Snow has supplied the duplicate room with 
twenty-one copies of his Illustrated Guide of Worcester, in 
recognition of historical material famished. Mr. E. H. 
Spalding, of Nashua, has interested himself in the perfect- 
ing of our set of the New Hampshire Register, and it is 
now one of the best in the country. The Washburn and 
Moen Manufacturing Company have sent us more of their 
wire-fencing literature, in the preparation of which the 
society's collections have been freely consulted. Hon. John 
Wentworth, of Chicago, finding that the library was without 
his Wentworth Genealogy, English and American, has pre- 
sented a copy of the last edition, in throe volumes, royal 
octavo. Our binders, the Messrs. Wesby, have made a 
generous donation of pamphlets, and Mr.* James White has 
placed in the library a large number of both books and 
pamphlets of a general character. At the request of 
the proprietors of the Memorial of Henry Wolcott and 
some of his Descendants, the compiler. Rev. Samuel 
Wolcott, D.D., of Cleveland, Ohio, has deposited a copy 
in the library. It is one of an edition of only three 
hundred copies, upon which neither time nor expense has 
been spared. 

It will be observed that we acknowledge nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty files of newspapers, of which not more than 
fifteen or twenty are duplic^ites. They come from the Wor- 
cester Free Public Library Reading-room, the Worcester 
County Mechanics Association, publishers, banks, members 
and others, and so may safely be called representative papers. 
The problem as to their disposition is somewhat difficult of 
solution. A rough list of our newspapers has been supplied 
Mr. S. N. D. North, for his special report on newspapers 
for the census report of 1880. When it is printed in con- 
nection with the other large collections of the country, it is 
very desirable that the list entire be separately issued for the 
use of libraries and kindred institutions interested in this 
form of history. A more minute list of some of the earlier 
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newspapers — the Boston News-Letter for instance — might be 
useful. 

Aside from the exchanges on a money l>asis which have 
I)cen uneonmionly satisfactory, cash sales of lx)th the soci- 
etj-'s publications and duplicate Americana have been quite 
frequent. A still further demand may be expected when our 
memljcrs, corresponding societies and dealers l)ecome l)etter 
acquiiinted with the extent and value of the material at our 
command ; a collection of Spanish-American duplicates 
is especially worthy of mention. It may safely be stated 
that some of the best lxK>ks added to our collection within 
the past twenty years are the the result of exchanges, and 
that they largely outnuml)er the purchases made within the 
same period. Cotton Mather's ** Ornaments of Zion, or 
the Character and Happiness of a Virtuous Woman," third 
edition, 1741, his "Everlasting Gospel," 1700, slightly 
imperfect, and Michael Wigglesworth's "Day of Doom," 
fifth edition, enlarged, 1701, have been secured in this 
way within a few weeks. Of the latter, Dr. Trumbull, 
in the Brinley Catalogue, first part, says, ** neither Mr. J. 
W. Dean nor Mr. Haven could find a copy of any Ameri- 
can edition earlier than the sixth, of 1715." They are all 
from Principal A. S. Roe, of the Worcester High School. 
Imperfections in such early pamphlets are not easily 
remedied. If some dealer would make a specialty of col- 
lecting and keeping on sale fragments of rarities, it might 
prove a profibible investment for all concerned. A few 
volumes of Minnesota State Documents have recentiv l>een 
sent to the Minnesota Historical Society without charge. 
For some years past we have faileil to send our publications 
in exchan<rc for those received from foreiarn societies. Our 
obligations in this direction should be cancelled at an early 
dav, tlirou<rh the Smithsonian Institution. Rev. Frederick 
M. Bird, of Lehigh University, whose collection of three 
thousand hymn books has no rival in America and but 
one al>road, has, by an exchange, helped the department 
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of hymnology. Under the head of exchanges may lie 
classed Sabin's Dictionary of Books relating to America, 
it having been forwarded as issued, for services rendered. 
This great undertaking merits all the assistimce we can 
possibly give, and its completion will be awaited with 
interest. It is of especial value in a library like our own. 
Good progress is being made in the alcove list and card 
catalogue. In connection with this work Mr. Salisbury, Jr., 
has charged himself with the preparation of an index to the 
first seventy-five numbers of the society's Proceedings, 
known as its first series. While it is not intended that this 
index shall be an elaborate one, its appearance will be wel- 
comed by members and corresponding societies. Under 
the rules and regulations lately adopted by the council and 
the library committee, rules at once lil)eral and stringent, 
the possibility of losses will be much reduced and the 
sense of security greatly heightened. There have been 
some changes made in the details of daily administration, 
with a view to the more prompt entry, examination, 
preparation and distribution of our accessions. The account 
of receipts and expenditures at the hall is now examined and 
approved by the auditors, and a semi-annual return made 
to the treasurer. While one of the principal objects of the 
society is to make and assist scholars in making new books, 
we have at the same time been glad to encourage the* mem- 
bers of the several literary institutions of Worcester and 
others, in the free use of its library, under the rules. It 
should be more generally known that the society is Ameri- 
can in name, and international in membership; that the 
library is open every day, and that the duplicate room con- 
tains not only our own publications, but much literature 
which the market cannot readily supply. 

Permission has been granted Mr. H. G. O. Blake, literary 
executor of Henry D. Thoreau, to deposit in the hall during 
his absence abroad, all of Thoreau's manuscripts. A fitting 
case for our valuable collection of coins and medals has been 
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placed in the main hall, where it can be conveniently 
examined by those interested in numismatics. Since Octo- 
l>er, 1860, when Mr. Nathaniel Paine read a paper upon the 
coins and tokens in the society's cabinet, many additions 
have been made. Perhaps our busy treasurer will find time 
to prepare a supplementary report upon them. 

More shelf-room is needed in the duplicate room to 
receive the classified material now accumulating upon the 
floor. It might be well to shelve the north lobby on the first 
floor for the United States Public Documents, now crowded 
into an alcove on the floor above. 

The cellar under the Salisbury extension will hardly 
become available for any purpose until better drained and 
possibly cemented, but we have no immediate use for it. 
Among the desired minor internal improvements are the 
repairing of some of the early portraits, and the careful 
cleaning of the busts and other statuary. 

The foundations of the present library building proper 
were begun June 7, 1852 — nearly thirty years ago — 
under the direction of a building committee consisting of 
Levi Lincoln, Isaac Davis and Samuel F. Haven. Thomas 
A. Teffl, of Providence, was the architect, and Horatio 
N. Tower and Daniel S. Burgess, builders. In April fol- 
lowing, the removal of the library from the old to the new 
treasure-house was efiected. 

Our present hall is at the north end of "Court Hill," on 
the comer of Main and Highland streets, fronting easterly 
on Lincoln square. It is protected on all sides from fire by 
open streets or space-ways, and in place of our automatically 
regulated furnace, which for twenty-five years gave partial 
security and comfort, we now have steam heat supplied to 
all parts of the building by the boiler connected with the 
new Court-house, nciirly two hundred feet away. It is to 
be hoped that there may never be occjision for placing a 
l)oiler under the Salisbury Annex, although provision has 
l>ecn made therefor if needed. 
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Mrs. Samuel F. Haven's gift of a new Brussels carpet 
for the oflSce, meets a real want. In connection with this 
gift, it may be proper to add, that under the direction of 
the lil)rary committee the room has been painted and fres- 
coed, at the charge of the Salisbury Building Fund. The 
tin roof is now in excellent condition, having been repaired 
and repainted ; and the introduction of the telephone hiis 
proved to be a great convenience. 

In conclusion, thanks are extended to Messrs. Salisbury, 
Jr., and Paine, the committee on the library, for their con- 
stant and willing service. They have long been familiar 
with the inner workings of the institution, and have given 

much time and thought to the furtherance of its objects. 

» 

Respectfully submitted, 

EDMUND M. BARTON, 

AssistaiU' Librarian. 
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IBnmt anH Bonations* 



XS^j^n^, PrvC BrMMtan B., BaMinore, If d. — His '' Tlthingnien,'' four 

XMnU00W%, lk0LMt»f &M|., SontlitHidgi;.— His letter on the History of Tariff 

hikiMmt%^ tUm. 4tm% D»f Woreester. — His ^ Beeord of the DesceiuiuitA of 

HjHaoM^ Mr, KtmvMlf U^ Woreester. — Thirty-live punplilets; and one 

l$A«rr^/y« Woajam lt« l^j^ Woree«t«rr. — Three books; forty-two i>amp]i]et«; 
mii4 a 430AUsiiU/m 44 mi^ntkyantamM mgwwpnptrn. 

htUA., O'/v'ffWM' CffAKf^lM H«t Ejusteff 9. H« — Cotton Mather's ''A Good 
JCiKS muikimi a Ckiod JSad«^ 

fkftMV/M, UA%tKL O^ KLV.f FhihMlelpfaia, Pa.— His '' Names of the Godii in 
i4Mr 1iit4ik MyUm, ^>otral AvrntrteM."* 

Hwjf:ii, liUmK^tf A^« V^^.f HiebmoDd, Va. — Two pamphlets; and the Bich- 

ijAMrttrJJ,, Wm, Jj^UBSH V,, l>etroft, Midu— His Memorial Discourse on the 
iJfA: M$i4 l¥rvUjn»t uf lUfV, iMWtrma Palmer Williams, LL.D. 

i^HAf(M.rMi tir/fmiK, U.\>., VfifrotsHUtr, — Pedigree of the Eager-Davis Famt- 
)V«; ^h:v*cu tmmphUiU; and two engravings. 

^j^i^tcut^t tUmr.Htf Vjn*i,f Cfn^rinuiiU, O. — ^'Ttie Life, Public Services and 
t'Tii^r^ '/f Aftliiif Ht, Clair,'' 

l>4V|<i« H*m* KtfWAUU Lm Wor<9ester, — Fifteen books; one hundred and 
t^jtrf^f $/)tw$4tUfU; two fiUm of iKf w«|m|iers ; and two maps. 

S^A'/tm, W/t4, IttAAi^t Wor<5eirtifr. — Twenty-two volumes, chiefly works of 
h^i^/ft V'm ItuiuiMMif tm bis H|MUii«b- American Alcove. 

Ifrp tr,y '/iv/Hi/ff, Vj¥i», i:mmhrii\tf^% — Hbf paper on tlie First Voyage under 
"r ti'ittufhny hSWttrrV* I'nUmtM uf l/i78; tlie Suffolk County Bar Book, 1770- 
i/^A wi*it 'i§i\i*A^<Um Miui Wftrnt by Mr. Dexter; one book; and four 

}/f / tif-y y^ *. Ukmh y M.f DJi., BosUin. — HIh " True Story of John Smyth, 
'^tc f/ he*/ >/>* ; 1^ t//pj hy hUit>ui\f and his conU;mf>oraries.'' 

Ks^'ir » ' '/i'//M//r Km l>Ji», lUmUm, — His Introduction to the History of 
^iz/iJir.*- >'#vf Hr'i»ttt^;$i, Kf<rJl/urg, Bsden. — Thirteen of his own publica- 
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Grken, Hon. Samuel A., Boston. — His " Two Chapters in the Early History 
of Groton, Mass. ; " his Inaugural Address as Mayor of Boston^ 1882; tliirty- 
seven l)ooks; ninety-two pamphlets; one portrait; and one map. 

Hall, Bev. Edwakd H., Woreester. — Two hundred l>ooks; four hundred 
and sixty-two pamphlets ; one hundred and three numbers of the Revue d<is 
Deux Mondes; The Nation, 1874-1881; two photographs; and one map. 

HoAK, Hon. Grokgk F., Worcester. — His ** New England Ancestry of Presi- 
dent Garfield," three copies; the First Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology ; three pamphlets ; and eight maps. 

HoMKS, Henry A., LL.D., Albany, N. Y. — His account of the manuscripts 
of General Dearborn. 

HoYT, Albert H., Esq., Cincinnati, O. — Biographical sketch of Madame 
Adelina Patti. 

ICAZBALCETA, Sr. J. G., Mcxico. — Zum&rraga's ** Destniccion de Antiquedades 
Mexicanas." 

Jones, Joseph, M.D., Chairman, New Orleans, La. — Annual Report of the 
Louisiana Board of Health. 

Keller, Prof. Otto, Stuttgart, Germany. — Various German scientific 
papers by himself and others. 

Lodge. Henry Cabot, Esq., Nahant. — His " Life and Letters of George 
Cabot ; " and selections from the letters of the Hon. E. H. Mills, with an 
introduction by Mr. Lodge. 

Nason, Rev. ELL4S, Billerica. — His ** Originality, or the Law of Progress 
under the Light of History ; " and his discourse on the Death of President 
Garfield. 

Paine, Nathaniel, Esq., Worcester. —One book; one hundred and sixty-one 
pamphlets; the Paine Family Records, Vol. II., No. 5; four files of news- 
papers; an English *' Letters Patent" with the Great Seal attached: fifteen 
photographs ; and one map. 

PtREZ, Sr. Andres A., New York.— Four files of Yucatan newspapers. 

Porter, Rev. Edward G., Lexington. — His monograph concerning Presi- 
dent Garfield's Ancestry. • 

Preule, Rear-Admiral George H., Brookline. — His "Tribute to Rear- 
Admiral Henry Knox Thatcher, U. S. N. ; " his notes for a History of Steam 
Navigation, No. 3; Thom's Human Longevity, its Facts and Figures; 
Gardner's Means of prolonging life after Middle Age ; a collection of manu- 
script and printed notes upon longevity; and a Japanese map of Yeddo, 
traced by Admiral Preble. 

Rau, Prof. Charles, Washington, D. C. — His articles on Anthropological 
subjects, contributed to the Annual Reports of the Smithsonian Institution ; 
and his " Observations on Cup-shaped and other Lapidarian Sculptures." 

Salisbury, Elbridoe E., LL.D., New Haven, Conn. — A bronze copy of 
the President Woolsey Medal. 

Salisbury, James H., M.D., Cleveland, O. — A collection of newspapers 
relating to the death and burial of President Garfield. 

Salisbury, Hon. Stephen, Worcester. —Two hundred and four numbers of 
English and American magazines; five files of newspapers; and one pam- 
phlet. 

6 
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Salisbuuy, Stephen, Jr., Esq., Worcester. — Lii Plongeou*8 Muyapun uud 
Mayu lnscrii)tioDS, twenty-one copies; Kevue des Deux Mondes, niueteen 
numbers; sixty-four pamphlets; and one file of newspapers. 

Short, Prof. John T., Columbus, O. — Journal of the Cincinnati Society of 
Natural History, Vol. III., Nos. 1-4. 

Smuckek, Hon. Isaac, Newark, O.— His " Sketch of Old Ohio Men;" three 
books; and six pamphlets. 

Staples, Hon. Hamilton B., Worcester. — His " Origin of the Names of the 
States of the Union," twenty-eight copies. 

Stodj>ard, Hon. Elljah B., Worcester. — His Inaugural Address jis Mayor 
of WorcestiT, January, 1882; and " The Worcester Sewage and Blackstone 
River Hearings, Legislature of 1882," 

Thomas, Edwakd I:, Esq., Brookline. — Two Garfield Memorial Diseourses. 

Thompson, Prof. Charles O., Worcester. — Three books; one hundred luid 
eighty-three pamphlets ; and various newspapers. 

Washburn, Col. John D., Worcester. —Five files of Insurance periodicals, 
in continuation. 

Whittlbsly, Col. Charles, Cleveland, O. — His Tracts, Nos. 53. 54 and 55. 
of the Western Reserve and Northern Oliio Historical Series. 

WiNSOR, Prof. Justin, Cambridge. — His paper on Governor Bradford's 
Manuscript History of Plymouth Plantation and its Transmission to our 
Times. 

WiNTHROP, Hon. Robert C, Boston. — His Centennial Oration at Yorktown, 
October 19, 1881 ; and his address at the twentieth meeting of the TrusUH*.s 
of the Peabody Education Fund. 

from those not members. 

Allis, Mr. Gardner S., Worcester. — Four pamphlets. 

Bailey, Isaac H., Esq., Boston. — The Shoe and Leather Dealer, lus issued. 

Baker, Mrs. Frances M., Worcester. — One Mexican almanac. 

Baldwin and Co., Messrs. John D., Worcester. —Their Daily and Weekly 
Spy, as issued. 

Barnes, Hon. W. D., Tallahassee, Fla.— The Revenue Laws of Florida. 

Barton, Miss Clara H., Dansville, N. Y. — Her " Red Cross of the Geneva 
Convention, What it is, its Origin and History." 

Bird, Rev. Frederick M., South Bethlehem, Pa. — Five Lehigh University 
pamphlets. 

BOARDMAN, Hon. Samubl L., Augusta, Me. — His " Home Farm," as issued. 

BooGHER, Mr. William F., Baltimore, Md. — Fac-simile of a drawmg of 
Baltimore Town in 1752. 

Bradlee, Rev. Caleb D., Boston.— His " Lines in Memory of Longfellow." 

Briggs, Daniel B., Esq., Dep. Sec'y, Lansing, Mich.- Liquor Laws of the 
State of Michigan, August, 1881. 

Brinley, Hon. Francis, Newport, R. I. — His report of 1881, as President 
of the Redwood Library and Athenaeum Company. 

Bullock, Col. A. George, Worcester. — Six pamphlets; and two engraved 
portraits of the late GK>vemor Bollock. 
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Caldwell, Bev. Augustine, Worcester. — Five books and eleven pam- 
phlets, eliiefly historical ; and his " Antiquarian Papers," as issued. 

Campbell, John, Esq., Des Moines, Iowa. — His proposed Heading of the 
Davenport Tablet. 

Canfield, Miss P. W. S., Worcester. — Clarence Cook's "What shall we do 
with our Walls?" ; three pamphlets; and two photofi^aphs. 

Carpenter, Rev. Charles C, Mount Vernon, N. H. — One pamphlet. 

Carr, Mr. LuciEN, Cambridge. — His observations on the Crania from the 
Santa Barbara Islands, California. 

Clemence, Mr. Henry M., Worcester. — Eighty-nine pamphlets. 

CoLTON, Mr. Reuben, Worcester. — Twenty-two pamphlets. 

CoLTON, Mrs. Samuel H., Worcester. — The Jubilee Sabbath Proceedings at 
Piedmont Church, Worcester. 

Cook, Mr. Henry IT., Barre. — His Gazette, as issued. 

Dall, Mrs. Caroline H., Georgetown, D. C— Waldeck's " Coleecion de las 
Antiquedades Mexicaniis en el Museo Nacional," fol., Mexico, 1827. 

Davis, Andrew McF., Esq., San Francisco, Cal. — The Califomian, as 
issued. 

Dean, John Ward, Esq., Boston. — The New England Bibliopolist, Vol. I., 
Nos. 1-8. 

Dickinson, Master G. Stuart, Worcester. — A collection of Amateur news- 
papers. 

Dodge, Mr. Benjamin J., Worcester. — One pamphlet. 

Dodge, Thomas H., Esq., Worcester. — The Jubilee Sabbath Proceedings at 
Piedmont Church, Worcester. 

Doe, Messrs. Charles H. and Co., Worcester. — Their Daily and Weekly 
Gazette, as issued. 

Earle, Pijny, M.D., Northampton. — Nine volumes of Insane Asylum 
R'ports ; two books ; and eighty-six pamphlets. 

Eastman, Samuel C, Esq., Concord, N. II. — His Memorial of George 
Gil man Fogg. 

Edes, Henry H., Esq., Charlestown. — Two l)ooks; two pamphlets; and two 
tiles of n<'wspapers. 

Emmerton, James A., M.D., Salem. — His materials towards a Genealogy of 
tin? Emmerton Family. 

B\K)TE, Rev. Henry L., Holyoke. — Eight pamphlets, 

FooTE AND HoRTON, Mcssrs., Salem. — Their Gazette, as issued. 

Gerould, Rev. Samuel L., GotTstown, N. II. — Three historical pamphlets. 

Goodwin, C. Otis, M.D., Worcester. — One pamphlet. 

Hall, Mr. J. Brainerd, Worcester. — Two files of newspapers; and six 
pami)hletjj. 

Hall. Hon. James M. W., Mayor, Cambridge. — Proceedings at the Two 
Hundn^d jmd Fiftieth Anniversary of the St^ttlement of Cambridge. 

Hamilton. Mr. Charles, Worcester. — One pamphlet. 

Harlan, Mr, Caleb, Philadelphia, Pa. — His ** Elflora of the Susquehanna." 
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fl^HT. Charles H., Esq., Philiulclphia, Pa. — His Sketches of Members of 
tbc 5'umiMnmtic and Antiquurfan Society of Philadelphia, who died in 1S81 ; 
utati IInldemEn'H ^* Chickis Rock Retreat.'' 

Ha VRX, Mm. Sami^l F., Worcester. — A new Brussels carpet for the office ; 
»pv*'nty-five copies of the Haven Memorial; fifty books; fifty-one p»m- 
phU'ts; twelve copper coins; one autograph; and a heliotype portrait of 
Dr. Haven. 

llRNHif AW, Miss Harriet E., Leicester. — A Tribute to President Garfiel<l. 

IfoixoMiiR, W. Fred., M.D., New York. — Code of Law in the Russian and 
Polish Languages. 

Hubbard Bros., Messrs., Boston. — Thirty books and thirty-four pamphlets, 
chiefly financial. 

Hubbard, Luther P., Esq., Secretary, New York. — An account of the 
8<;venty-sixth Anniversary of the New England Society of the City of New 
York. 

HuNTOOX, Daniel T. V., Esq., Canton. — His ** Philip Hunton and his 
Descendants ; " and two pamphlets. 

HUHK, G<x>dwin and Co., Mcssrs., Lowell. — Two historical pamphlets. 

JiLLSON, Hon. Clark, Worcester. — A Tribute to Charles Hudson, by Henry 
M. Smith, Esq. 

Kklmmio AND Stratton, Mcssrs., Fitchburg. — Their Sentinel, as issued. 

KlHKKBKlDE, THOMAS S., M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. — His Report of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for t)ie Insane, for the year 1881. 

Labakkk, }Ui\, J. C, Randolph. — Proceedings at the One Hundred and 
Klff li'th Anniversary of the First Congregational Church of R^mdoliih, Mass. 

LAMHifS, lU'V, Darius F., Worcester. —Thirteen books; and one hundred 
and tlilrty-nlne pamphlets. 

LASt'AHTKHt Mr. Oeoroe Y., Worcester. — Seven pamphlets. 

Lank, Mr. H. F., Temph^ton. — His Address at the Celebration of the 
Twi'fify-flfth Anniversary of the Templeton High School. 

Li'.K, Mr. PAiifMiN A., Worwster. — Cane made from wood tak(m from the 
old F'H»lirr-*il n?et Uailroml Station, WorcestiT. 

LfJvroLfif, Kdwakd W., Esq., Secretary, Worct^ster. — Transactions of the 
WontnU'r (;ouMty Horth'iiltural Society, 1882. 

LtscifhH.ih'U. William H., Worwster. — Four books; and one hundn*d and 
wlxiy-fonr panipliletN. 

UfVyAiisii, lU'V. J<iMKi'ii F., WorceHt<ir. — Six of his own publications. 

Makblk, Albkkt P., Km()., Superlnt4»ndent,Worcester.— Twoof hisaddn'sses 
lo iIm' 'I'imu'Ihth of tli(» Worcester Public Schools; and his annual n^port for 

Maihiiknh, John F.. Kh(\„ Pittsburg, Pa. — His Sketch of Jonathan Hoge 
Wulkir. 

Mamon, I'rof. Otih T., Wiwhington, D. C. — His "lecture on What is 
Aiilliropology ;" and three pamphlets. 

M(;Ai'KK, lion. J. U., HarriMburg, Pa. — The Laws of Pennsylvania for 1H75, 
IH7M iiud IKHl. 
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Merriman, Rev. Daniel, D.D., Worcester. — His " Sober View of Absti- 
nence ; " and his Sermon on the death of President Garfield. 

Metcalf, Caleb B., Esq., Worcester. — Nineteen pamphlets; and the Nation 
and Christian Union, ip continuation. 

North, Mr. S. N. D., Washington, D. C — His article on the Newspaper 
Press of the United States. 

Park, John G., M.D., Worcester. — Four of his reports of the State Lunatic 
Hospital at Worcester. 

Peet, Rev. Stepuen D., Clinton, Wis. —.The Antiquarian, as issued. 

Pendleton, Hon. George H., Washington, D. C— His speech on Civil 
Service Reform. 

Perry, Right Rev. Wm. Stevens, D.D., Davenport, Iowa. — His "Ober- 
Ammergau in 1876 and 1881 ; " and the Iowa Churchman, as issued. 

Phillips, Rev. George W., Worcester. — His Decennial Sermon, January 1, 
1882, before the Plymouth Congregational Society, Worcester, Mass. 

Phillips, Henry, Jr., Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. —His "Old Time Supersti- 
tions;" his Rt^marks upon a Coin of Sicyon; and his "Head Dresses 
exhibited on Ancient Coins." 

Rice, Mr. George H., Worcester. — Two pamphlets. 

ROBBINS, Hon. George, Fitchburg. — His Address as Mayor, with the 
, Annual Reports of 1881. 

Roe, Mr. Alfred S., Worcester. — One book; fifteen pamphlets; and 
Harper's Bazar, 1878-81. 

Rogers, Mrs. J^^mes S., Worcester. -The Records of the Educational 
Department of the People's Club of Worcester. 

Salisbury, D. Waldo, Esq., Boston. — One book ; and thirty-one pamphletA. 

Sheridan, Gen. Philip H., U. S. A. — " The Battles of Gravelly Run, Din- 
widdle Court House and Five Forks, Va., 1866." 

Slater, Alpheus B.. Jr., Providence, R. I. — The Antenna, Vol. I., No. 3. 

Smith, Henry M., Esq., Worcester. — His " Memorial of Charles Hudson." 

Smith, Hon. James, Richmond, Va. — The Revenue Laws of Virginia. 

Smith, William A., Esq., Worcester. — Twenty-five Insurance pamphletit. 

Snow, Ezra H., Esq., Worcester. — Twenty-one copies of the Worcester 
Illustrated Business Guide. 

Souther, William T., M.D., Secret^iry, Worcester.— The " Constitution of 
the Association of the Natives of Maine of Worcester County, Mjiss." 

Spalding, Mr. E. H., Nashua, N. H. — New Hampshire Registers, 1877-1882. 

Staples, Rev. Carlton A., Mendon. — His Address at the Inauguration of 
the Taft Public Library, Mendon, Mass. 

Stevens, Charles E., Esq., Worcester. — His "Henry Chapin as Judge of 
Probate." 

Thayer, Hon. Adin, Worcester. — His monograph on the Caucus. 

Thayer, Charles P., M.D., Burlington, Vt. — His Vermont Medical Regis- 
ter for 1877. 

TisoN, Mr. Alexander, Librarian, Olivet, Mich. — Catalogue of Olivet 
College for 1881-1882. 
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T1TU8, Rev. Anson, Jr., Weymouth. —Ills ** Sabin Family of America." 

TowNK, Enoch IT., Esq., City Clerk, Worcester. — Senator IIoar-8 Euloj^y on 
President GarfieUl; and tlie Garfield Memorial. 

Turner, Mr. John II., Ayer. — ITis Public Spirit, as issued. 

Walkkr, Joseph H., Esq., Worcester. — His "Few Facts and Sujrscestions 
on Money, Tra*le and Banking." 

Washburn and Moen Manufacturing Company, WorcesU^r. — Six 
pamphlets on win^ fenciniJ:. 

Wentworth, Hon. John, Chicago, 111. — His ** Went worth Genealogy, 
English and American," in three volumes. 

Weshy, Messrs. Joseph S. and Son, Worcester. —Two books; and four 
hundre<l and nineteen pamphlets. 

White, Mr. James, Worcester. — Thirty-eight books ; and four hundred and 
flfty-flvc pamphlets. 

WiiiTTAKER, Mr. Thomas. New York.— His Churchman's Almanac for 1882. 

Wilder, Hon. Marshall P., Boston. — His "Horticulture of Boston and 
Vicinity;" and his annual Address as President of the New Enghind 
Historic Genealogical Society, January, 1882. 

WOLCOTT, Rev. Samuel, D.D., Cleveland, O., for the Proprietors. — His 
" Memorial of Samuel Wolcott and some of his Descendants." 

FROM societies AND INSTITUTIONS. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences. — Their Memoirs, Vol. XI., 

Part 1. 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. —The Procctidings 

for June-I)eeeml>er, 1881. 
American Baptist Missionary Union. — Their Magazine, jis issued. 

American Geographical Society. — Their Bulletin for 1881, Nos. 1 :m<l 

2; and Jounml, Vols. XI. and XII. 
American Numismatic and ARCiiiEOLOOiCAL Society. — Proc<^cdings of 

the Twenty-third Annual Meeting. 
American Oriental Society. — Their Proci»edings, October 2r», 1881. 
American Philosophical Society. —Their Proceedings, No. lOJ). 
Andover Thf/jlckjical Seminary. — The Catalogue of 1881-82. 
Astor Library, New York. —The Thirty-third Annual Report. 
Boston Athen.eum. — The Catalogue of the Library, Part 5. 
Boston, City of. — The Record Commissioners' Report, No. 7. 
Boston Public Library. — The Bulletin, as issued. 
Bunker Hill Monument Association. — Their Proceedings of June IT, 

1881. 

BoWDOiN COLLFXiE. — The Triennial Catalogue of 1881; and the Annual 
Catalogue for 1881-82. 

Canadian Institute. —The Journal, New StTies, Vol. I., Part 2, 

Chicago HiS'n)Ric^AL Society. — Washburne's Sketch of Edward Coles, 
second Governor of Illinois. 
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COBDEN Cluh. — Mongredk'ii's " Plcjus for Protection Exaniiiu-d; " the 
B^inuneiul Kcforin Aliiiaiiue for 1.SS2; aud *' Eii^hiiid Under Fre*; Trade." 

Commonwealth Club, Worcester. — Their Charter, Officers, By-Ljiws, 
House Rules and List of Officers. 

CoxxKCTicuT State Library. — Nine volumes of Connecticut fcJt^iti^ Docu- 
ments. 

Essex Institute. — The Historical Collections for April and Septeinl>er, 
1881 ; and the Bulletin, Nos. 10-12. 

Harvard University. — The Bulletin, as issued. 

Haverford College. — The Catalogue of 1881-82. 

HiNCJiiAM EiRST Parish.— Commemorative Services on its Two Hundredth 
Anniversary. 

Iowa State Library. — The Report for 188(KS1. 

JouNS Hopkins University. —The Sixth Annual Report. 

Lancaster Town Library. — The Niueti^enth Annual Rt^iort. 

Long Island Historical Society. — List of the Rtiw^nt Additions to the 
Library. 

Maine Historical Society. —Their Collections, Vol. VIIL; and an account 
of the Society's Longfellow Meeting. 

Maryland Historical Society. — SpolTord's ** Founding of Washington 
City." 

Massachusetts, Commonwealth ok. — Two volumes of Massachusetts 
State Documents. 

Massachusetts General Hospital. — The Sixty-eighth Annual Report. 

Massachusetts Grand Ix)dge of Free and .Accepted Masons.— 
Their Proceedings, OctobiT to Deceml>cr, 1881. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society. — Their Transactions, 1881, 
Part 1 ; and the Schedule of Prizes for 1882. 

MusEO Nacional de Mfexico. — Anales, Torao II., Entrega 6», G*. 

New Bedford Free Public Library. — One pamphlet. 

New England Historic Genealoc;ical Society. — Proceedings at the 
Annual Meeting, January 4, 1882; and the Register, as issued. 

New York Genealogical and Biographical Society. — Their Record, 
tts issued. 

New York Historical Society. — Their Collections for the year 1877. 

New Hampshirb, the State of. — Five volumes of the State Documents 
of 1881. 

New Jersey Historical Society. — The New Jersey Archives, First 
Series, Vols. II. and III. 

Old Residents' Association, Lowell. — Their Contributions, Vol. II., 
No. 2. 

Pennsylvania Historical Society. — Tlieir Magazine of History and 
Biography, as issued. 

Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind.— 
The Fiftieth Annual Report. 
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ti.u .»».». MX iM... v».\ \NV\iivs\. TMr llulMlii for January, 1882. 
iMUM-.iiMiv Uiuxwuv^ lu»u\«Y rt>Mi'ANY. — Thdr Fifty-ninth 

{ k *.v UM V ^ Viuv\ ^^ \i. Hio Kt»rty-»*ixlh Annual Keport. 

l,u».»» I * w^^ »h»»\»iar\l. S<H*IKTY, — Ninrt<H;n Rhode Island Public 

\K... M»,», m . .^ui Mm' *' n^'uraUkgy of Om* Line of the Uopkins Family." 
\iM\ \\ \\ks M M»iouir\i. roMMi8SiONOFST. I'KTKRSBURG. — Their llt^wrts 

\\i\ \'U\ i\\\\\ l>*l?*. 

'.o, M » I i.'I'.i iiNouii.vi'iiiK. -Their Doings for 1874 and 1875. 

M^n iKii\ ni AMigUARiKS OF LoNiX>N. — Their ArchxH>logia, Vol. XLVl., 

riiloi.ouii'Ai. INSTITUTK OF CJoNNKCTicuT. — The Catalogue for 1881-^2. 
I'M IMP SiAiKs Dki'artmknt of the Interior, — Thirteen voluniew of 

rnltiul StatcH Public Documents. 
Hnhkp States General Land Office. — The Centennial Map of the 

United StatcH. 
llNiiEi> States Museum, Washington. — The ProcecdiugH; and Bulletin of 

the United States Fish Commission, uh issued. 
United Statf:8 War Department. — Four reports of the department. 
Wi8(K)N8iN Historical Society. — Catalogue of the Library, Volumes 

lll.-V. 
Worcester County Mechanics Association. — Nineteen files of news- 

])aper8. 
Wo R( TESTER FiRK SOCIETY. — Their Rules and Regulations, 1874. 
Worcester Free Institute. —Three hundred and ninety of the Catalogues 

of 1881 and 1882. 

Worcester Free Public Libra^ry. — Seven hundred undone pamphlets; 
and fifty-seven files of newspapers. 

Worcester National Bank. —The New York £vcning Post, in continua- 
tion. 

Worcester Society of Antiquity. — The Worcester Town Records from 
17(lft to 1774; and their Proceedings for the year 1881. 

Yale Collecje. — The Annual Catalogue for 1881-82. 

YoirN(» Men's Christian Association of New York.— Their Twenty- 
nintli Annual Rc^port. 

YoiiNO Men's (;hri8tian Association of Worcester. — The Scientific 
American, in continuation. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 



The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society here- 
with submits his semi-annual report, showing the receipts 
and expenditures from October 15, 1881, to April 15, 
1882. 

In the last report of the Council, it was announced, that 
our late esteemed Librarian, Samuel F. Haven, LL.D., had 
bequeathed to the Society the sum of one thousand dollars 
to be paid after the death of his wife, " or sooner if she shall 
think best." Since the last meeting of the Society, Mrs. 
Haven has paid over to the Treasurer this legacy, and in 
accordance with the terms of the will the "Haven Fund" 
hiis been established, the income of which is to be appropri- 
ated to the purchase of books for the Haven Alcove. The 
valuable library of Dr. Haven will eventually become a 
[)ai't of this alcove. 

By vote of the Council, the income of the Tenney Fund 
has been carried to the Publishing Fund which does not 
afford suflScient income to meet the expense of printing our 
Semi- Annual Proceedina:s. 

Most of the available income of the Davis Fund has been 
used in the purchase of valuable works relating to Spanish 
America. 

The general condition of the various Funds is shown by 
the following detiiiled statement giving the receipts and 
disbursements for the past six months. 

7 
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Statement op the Condition of the Several Funds, 

April 15, 1882. 

The Librarian's and General Fund, 

1881, October 16. Balance of the Fund, $31,602.98 

1882, Ai)ril 15. Received for interest and divi- 

dends to date, 831.60 

** ** ** Received for one Life Assess- 
ment, 60.00 

" ** ** " " Thirteen Annual 

Assessments, 66.00 

* $32,449.48 
1882, April 16. . Paid salaries and incidental ex- 
penses to date, • . 1,046.68 



•i i« 



*' Present amount of the Fund, . $31,403.90 

Invested in— 

Bank Stock, $9,400.00 

Railroad Stock 1,800.00 

Railroad Bonds, 10,200.00 

Mortgage Notes, 10,000.00 

Cash, 3.90 

$31,403.90 
The Collection and Research Fund, 

1881, Octolwr 15. Balance of the Fund, $17,490.03 

1882, April 16. Received for interest and divi- 

dends to date, 447.00 

Received for books sold, ... 68.32 
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$18,011.35 
1882, April 15. Paid part of Assistant- 
Librarian's salary, . . $376.00 
*• " Paid incidental ex- 
penses, 64.60 439.60 
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15. Present amount of the Fund, . $17,571.75 

Invested in— 

Bank Stock, $6,400.00 

Railroad Stock, 5,300.00 

Railroad Bonds, 3,100.00 

Worcester Gas Co. Stock, 500.00 

Mortgage Note 2,150.00 

Cash 121.76 

$17,671.76 
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The Bookbinding Fund, 

1881, October 15. Balance of the Fund, $6,183.74 

1882, April 15. Received dividends to date, . . 181.50 

$6,365.24 
1882, April 15. Paid for binding, . . . $113.40 
** ** ** A88t.-Librarianon 

acct. of tliis Fund, . 62.50 175.90 

" '* •* Present amount of the 

Fund, $6,189.34 

Invested in— 

Banlc Stock, $2,500.00 

Railroad Stock, 1,000.00 

Railroad Bonds 2,600.00 

Casli, 89.34 

$6,189.34 
The Publishing Fund, 

1881, October 15. Balance of the Fund, $8,941.15 

1882, April 15. Received for Income on the in- 

vestments, 283.50 

Received from the Tenney Fund, 125.00 
for publications sold, 21.89 






$9,371.54 
1882, April 15. Paid for printing semi-annual 

report, t • • • 466.56 

** ** Present amount of the Fund, . $8,904.98 

Invested in — 

Bank Stock, $1,600.00 

Railroad Bonds, 5,500.00 

City Bond, 1,000.00 

Mortgage Note, 370.00 

Cash, 434.98 

$8,904.98 
The Salisbury Building Fund, 

1881, October 15. Balance of the Fund, $1,511.64 

1882, April 15. Paid for repairs and improve- 

ments, 90.40 
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Present amount of the Fund, . $1,421.24 
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Invested <n- 

Rallroad Bond, $1,000.00 

Cash, 421.24 

91,421.24 

The Isaac Davis Book Fund, 

1881, October 15. Balance of the Fund, l|l ,573.85 

1882, April 15. Received for dividends to date,. 23.00 

^ ai ,596.85 

Paid for books, etc., 111.13 

1882, April 15. Present amount of the Fund, . . $1, 485.72 

Invested t»— 

Banl£ Stock, $500.00 

Kaibroad Stocky 800.00 

Cash, 185.72 

$1,485.72 
The Lincoln Legacy Fund, 

1881, October 15. Balance of the Fund, $1,768.82 

1882, April 15. Received dividends to date, . . 46.00 
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•* Present amount of the Fund, . $1,814.^82 

invested in-- 

Bank Stock, $1,600.00 

Cash, 214.82 

$1,814.82 

, The Benj, F, Thomas Local History Fund, 

1881, October 15. Balance of the Fund, $1,017.07 

1882, April 15. Received interest to date, . . . 35,00 

$1,052.07 
** Paid for book, ...;.... 1.25 
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Present amount of the Fund, . $1,050.82 

Invested tn— 

Railroad Bond, $1,000.00 

Cash, 50.82 

$1,050.82 
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The Tenney Fund. 

1881, October 16. Balance of the Fund, $5,000.00 

1882, April 15. Received interest to date, . . . 125.00 

$5,125.00 
1882, April 15. Transferred to Publishing Fund, 1 25.00 

•* •• *• Present amount of the Fund, . $6,000.00 

Invested in— 
Mortgage Notes, $5,000.00 

The Alden Fund. 

1881, October 15. Balance of the Fund, $1,000.00 

1882, April 15. Interest to date, 35.00 

•* '♦ ** Present amount of the Fund, . $1,035.00 

Invested in— 

Railroad Bond, $1,000.00 

Cash, • 35.00 

$1,035.00 

The Haven Fund. 

1882, April 15. Present amount of the Fund (in 

Savings Bank) , . $1,000.00 

Total of the eleven Funds, . . $70,877.67 

Cash on hand. Included in the foregoing statement, $1,557.57 

Respectfully submitted. 

NATHANIEL PAINE, Treasurer, 
WoRCRSTRR, April 15, 1882. 

REPORT OF THE AUDITORS. 

The undersigned. Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, 
iicreby certify that they have examined the report of the Tna.snrer, 
made up to April 15, 1882, and find the same to be correct and properly . 
vouched, and that the securities held by him for the several Funds are 
as stated, and that the balance of cash oniiand is accounted for. 

EDWARD L. DAVIS. 
CHARLES A. CHASE. 

Worcester, April 21, 1882. 
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ROBERT BOYLE 

»r nsffw, 0mMMLMB o. Thompson. 



At J, ^e^Afgn^ Vturmt^v, 510 fiu* a* it to ncieDtific, is lai^lj dependent upon 
'ju^ ^iffr% fA tlkr)ee nMti — I.<muic Xewtoo, Robert Boyle and John Locke. 
%*fm.fm waa hftm in XfM ^I>ecetDiMT 25), Locke 1632 (Angost 29), and 
f$^j7i^ 1^29^ '^%fmmrj 2S;« the MUDe jear that Francis Bacon died. It is 
•,r%tt tikat Bacon preceded them all, and is Jostlj referred to as the father 
fA ^r^Soctire phiUf%ffpby; bat io order to onderstand the relation of 
Bm//»'« labors to modem science it is necessary to recall Wheweirs 
/^/Mrnraiioo,' That to tlie formatiOD of science two things are reqaisite, 
Facta aod Ideas; or, in other words, Sense and Reason. The impres- 
sions of sense, nnconoect^Ml by some rational and speculative principle, 
can only end in a practical acquaintance with individnal objects ; the 
operations of the rational (kcnltles, on the otheV hand, if allowed to go 
on wltboot a constant reference to external things, can lead only to 
empty abstraction and barren ingenuity. Real speculative knowledge 
demands the combination of two ingredients : — right reason, and facts 
to reason npon. 

Aristotle's Immense accumnlation of facts lay, as loose stones in a 
quarry, more than two thousand years; though philosophy gained from 
his lai>or the idea of a final cause. The fundamental facts of astronomy 
were as well known to the Chaldsans as to Newton; but, tliougb 
logic, meuphy^ics and geometry were highly developed, no science of 
aj^tfonomy ^rfmn before him. 

fn the fMi'X of th^ lack of tralneil perception, reason instructed to deal 
wif.h the r^^rilt^ of observation and conscience, obedient to the teaching 
fff ft^trtr^,, rinit^d \n one man, must be sought the explanation of the 
t|/»^ pfffiCf^"*^ ''^ ^'be kn//wl#rd«e of the external world during the period 
?»rv./r» pf^y^-^}^/\ Ut*' <*v«ri»^*?nth century. 

7/,A ^fA of pff*nff.nn »f» #cierir:e begins with lx>rd Bacon; but the 
i^,.**^r,f^f,/, t4«i^riS w*< a rf»H.b'»d; and had not Locke and Boyle worked 
' Vr" *vl /. 'A'r I^ ^ff^t\fn\ pff\('.\nt\r.y — one in the science of mind, 
•,v^ '/*^4 \ ^A 1/ ;a <,/ A4 '^f rr»«tf^r it rnli<ht have lain neglected; there 
rtvv A u« M f^^', /'**^ kAtff]rnf)/fU of It a« an Intellectual achievement, 
vv '/, iA.Ai/^A. f/f A.ffAf^nrtf 'ttf ft^ffrftw snd extend a Scripture image, 
h./// y.^v/ ••-'. ^/v/,^ ' i;Ac/| 1/ffkf wsf^red, NfWton harvested. 

*/t .-.^K •,: jvA <vvA*'^x^* '4 fh'f*\*-fu ^f'}fhf*\ N'ewton and lx)cke have 
ic/ »\.i. ii-w^- « 'v iAAA^f v/ ;,i»*;i^; hnf. n cf^riHtn obscurity has settled 
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over the merits of Boyle. There are two rea^Qiui £»r (his nndeserved 
misfortune : 

I. It is certain that ev.ery great discoverer reflects the brilliancy of 
his discovery and that his personal worthiness must be estimated by a 
knowledge of his actual contribution to the wealth of the world through 
achievement of courage, knowledge and faith. Columbus is great 
because he got over, and his greatness would be secure had San Salva- 
dor been an isolated island with no America beyond; but his greatness 
is the opaque planet upon which a new world casts a great liglit. It is 
no disparagement of the ** incomparable Newtpn " to admit that the 
effect upon the imagination of the unique splendor of his discovery of 
the law of gravitation has produced a certain exaggeration in the popu- 
lar estimate of the man. Boyle's discoveries were not of the kind that 
appeal to the imagination or strike the eye of the ordinary observer; 
his work was of the fundamental sort upon which subsequent genera- 
tions of scholars have built imposing structures of learning. Newton 
worked mathematically, Boyle experimentally; hence one did not, in 
any sense, fUrnish tools for the other. Newton established a body of 
philosophy, Boyle a method of research ; Newton wrenched one reluc- 
tant but momentous secret from the hand of nature which undoubtediv 
has in it the solution 6t the whole economy of forces, but he did not 
see its scope; Boyle ascertained by independent experiment a great 
number of laws of less magnitude; Newton studied force — Boyle 
matter. In brief any attempts to form comparative estimates of 
Newton and Boyle are rendered abortive by the fact that their charac- 
teristic merits and achievements are incommensurable. One thing is 
certain, that the two were intimates, and that Newton's estimate of 
Boyle is shown by his submitting to him for criticism a manuscript of 
his speculations on the nature of gravity which he carefully concealed 
from every one else. 

Hume says, without sufficient reason : — Boyle was apparently a great 
partisan of the mechanical philosophy, which led him to the discovery 
of so many secrets of nature and led others to imagine the rest. New- 
ton showed the imperfections of this philosophy, and relegated the 
intricate secrets of nature to the obscurity where they have ever since 
remained.* 

There is another view of this : Boyle never disputed the imperfec- 
tions of the mechanical philosophy ; no one saw them more clearly or 
admitted them more flrankly; but he did not choose to abandon this 
philosophy till he had exhausted its possibilities of good. A study of 
Boyle's face and of the whole of his work in Ethics as well as in Natural 
Science, shows that he had that deep spiritual insight into things 
unseen, which led him at once to great confidence in the methods and 
results of experimental demonstration, when it laid hold of a determi-j 
nate problem, and not less to hesitation and scrupulous care when he 



* Hume, Hist. Eng., 1, 874. 
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attempted the solution of a problem whose elements included ideas 
outside the realm of matter. 

II. Another reason for Boyle's obscurity, is his misfortune in being 
called an Alchemist, though, as we shall see he was no more entitled to 
this epithet than either one of his great contemporaries. 

In Notes and Queries, dd series, 10, 103, Qeneral Index of Subjects, 
Boyle*s name appears under Alchemists, on tht* ground of his paper. 
An Historical Account of a Degradation of Gold made hy an Anti- 
Elixir; a strange chemical narrative. No greater act of injustice has 
been committed against the fame of a great man. 

Robert Boyle was not an alchemist, though he was deeply interested 
in alchemy. The Historical Account is an accurate description of the 
behavior of gold in the presence of mercury. The story of the man 
who called on Boyle with a magic powder which he projected into a 
crucible, in Boyle's presence, with the effect of leaving in it a button of 
gold is told:by Mangetus, and obscurely referred to by Boyle. There is 
an impression that Boyle gave to Locke the first part of a recipe for 
the transmutation of base metals into gold, and to Newton the second 
and third parts ; and Newton wished Locke as one of Boyle's executors, 
to insert these recipes in his memoirs. Boyle is responsible In all this 
for nothing more than speculations upon possibfe explanations of the 
fact which he discovered, but which is familiarly known to metallur- 
gists now. that mercury grows hot when mixed with gold. This 
discovery drew out a Umg letter from Newton 16 Oldenberg.' In 
urging his view of the origin of the differences in bodies he adduces 
in evidence the fact that by a certain treatment silver can be educed 
from gold ; of course this was the resolution of an alloy, and obtaining 
silver from gold is very bad alchemy. 

These are all the facts that go to show the truth of the allegation. 

On the other hand, in a letter to Olanville,^ Boyle alluding to a state- 
ment then current, that Friar Wencel had transmuted base metals into 
gold, hopes *' to get one positive instance which will prove more than 
all the cheats and fictions.** 

And in The Sceptical Chemist, Sect. III., he says, **I would fain see 
that fixed and noble metal, gold, separated into salt, sulphur and 
mercury; and, if any man will submit to a con^petent forfeiture, in case 
of failing, I shall willingly, if he succeeds, pay for the materials and 
bear the charges of such an experiment. After what I have myself 
tried, I peremptorily deny, that there may out of gold be extracted a 
certain substance, which chymists call tincture or sulphur, and which 
deprives the remaining body of its usual color. (Nor am I sure that 
there cannot be drawn out of the same metal a real, quick and mining 
mercury), but for this salt of gold, I never could either see it, or be 
satisfied by the relation of any credible eye-witness that there was such 



' Birch's Life of Boyle, p. 221. 

» Boyle's Works, Birch, London, 1772, VI., 68. 
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a thing separated. That which most deters me ftom such trials is not 
that they are chargeable, bat unsatisfactory, though they should suc- 
ceed. For the extraction of this golden salt, being in chymical pro- 
cesses prescribed to be obtained only by corrosive menstrua, or the 
intervention of other saline bodies, it will remain doubtAil whether the 
salt produced be that of the gold itself, or of the saline bodies or 
spirits employed to prepare it; for that such disguises of metals impose 
upon artistd is no new thing in chymistry." ^ 

It is a very hard fate that Boyle alone should have borne whatever 
stigma attaches to meddling with alchemy, for it is certain that Loclce 
shared his curiosity in this matter, that Newton was quick to take tip 
every new suggestion in regard to It, even writing to Locke about 
Boyle's '* red powder," and that Leibnitz was Secretary to the Society 
of liosicrucians at Nuremberg.' Newton, Boyle, Locke and Leibnitz 
were all alchemists, if either was. Sir^David Brewster, Memoirs of 
Newton, II., chap. 25, speaks of Ntiwton as an alchemist, but adds that 
Boyle, Locke and Newton studied alchemy as a science — all others, for 
fraudulent purposes. There is a letter from Newton to Ashton, given 
in Brewster's Memoir [1, 388], which shows that his mind was 
impressed with some belief in alchemy; he urges Ashton to inquire 
about the alleged transmutation of metals, and says, ** such transmuta- 
tions are above all others worth noting, being the most lucifcrous and 
many times lucriferous experiments in philosophy." ' 

But that such men should ever meddle with such a subject is very 
strange, and Sir David Justly remarks: ^ There is no problem of more 
difficult solution, than that which relates to the belief in alchemy and 
to the practice of its arts by men of high character and lofty attain- 
ments. In so far as Newton's inquiries were limited to the transmuta- 
tion and multiplication of metals, and even to the discovery of the 
universal tincture, we may And some apology for his researches, but we 
cannot understand how a mind of such power * * could stoop to be 
even the copyist of the most contemptible alchemical poetry and the 
annotator of a work, the obvious production of a fool and a knave. 
Such, however, was the taste of the century in which Newton lived, 
and when we denounce the mental epidemics of a past age we may find 
some palliation of them in those of our own time. 

In order to form a Just critical estimate of Boyle, it is necessary to 
glance at the circumstances of his birth, education and ft'iendships. 

Robert Boyle, seventh son of Richard, Earl of Cork, was born at 
Lismore, County of Cork, Ireland, January 25, 1626. His mother was 
daughter of Sir QeoflVey Fenton, a lady of great beauty and strength of 
character. 

It appears fh>m Birch's Life of Robert Boyle that his ancestors were 
persons of Importance nmnnjr the titled landholders of Ireland. The 



^ Brewster, Mem. Newton, 2, 375. * Ih., 2, 375. 
"^ Brewster, 1, 85. * Ibid., 2, 872. 
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name was originally Biuvile, and Humphrey de Biuvilc was a lord in 
the times of Edward the Confessor. Lodovick Boyle, who lived in the 
reign of Henry III., was father of John Boyle and he of James and he 
of Lodovick whose son, probably of same name, was succeeded by his 
son James the father of Lodovick Boyle of Rodney and of the Friars in 
Hereford in the reign of Henry VI. His, Lodovlck*s, second son Roger 
was grandfather of Richard Boyle, Bishop of Cork and Ross, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Tuam, who died March 19, 1644. His second 
son Richard, Lord Boyle, Baron of Yonghall, Viscount Dungarvun, 
Earl of Cork, Lord High Treasurer of Ireland, one of his majesty's 
honorable privy council, and one of the two lords justices for the gov- 
ernment of Ireland, was the father of Robert,~by far the greatest man 
who has borne the name, and with whom it becomes practically extinct. 
The only persons of the name mentioned in the Biographic Universelle, 
are Robert, his brother Roger, his nephew Charles, and John, Charles's 
son. Charles Boyle was one of the defenders of the genuineness of 
the epistles of Phalari's against Richard Bentley. In the Biographic 
G6n6rale, Richard is mentioned only as the father of his sons; of these, 
Roger, Count d'Orr.ery, Baron of Broghill, an older brother, Charles 
a younger sou of Roger and Charles's son John, are all that are men- 
tioned. Charles became a peer, and to him George Graham dedicated 
his planetarium : John died in 1762, so that in seventy-one years from 
the death of Robert the name disappears A'om literature and fi-om 
science. 

The Eftrl of Cork conducted the education of his sons on principles 
radically unlike those that prevailed among the noble families of Eng- 
land in the seventeeth century. Truth, purity and a proper ambition 
for excellence, as well as a charitable regard for others, were inculcated 
and exemplified in the family, and it is recorded of Robert that an 
almost fanatical truthfulness was a marked trait of his boyhood. He 
says, in the Life of Philaretus, his own autobiography, ** that he was 
born in a condition that was neither high enough to favor a temptation 
to laziness, nor low enough to discourage him ftom aspiring." These 
natural advantages were improved by assiduous study under the best 
tutors, supported by the fine physical training which is such a boon to 
English boys. From the age of tAi, for four years he was at Eton 
under tlie care of Sir Henry Wotton, and to this admirable master 
Boyle was fond of acknowledging his indebtedness ; for Wotton was to 
bis age what Arnold is to ours, a teacher in whom the man was always 
superior to the pedagogue, and who without relaxing the strictness of 
discipline thought it a teacher's main duty to awaken in boys an 
unquenchable thirst for knowledge, with enthusiasm for righteousness, 
and **to fix the awAil must of duty below the tides of feeling." R. Acker- 
man enters Boyle in his list of Etonians as an oppidan. Locke was 
at Westminster at the same time. After Eton, Philaretus travelled, 
lived awhile in Florence and learned Italian. He became fkmiliar with 
the writings of Galileo, and records an exquisite anecdote of the great 
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astronomer : Before his death, being long grown blind, to certain fViars 
(a tribe whom for their vices and impostnres he long had hated), that 
reproached him with his blindness, as a just punishment of heaven 
incensed for being so narrowly pried into by him, he answered that he 
had '* the satisfaction of not being blind till he had seen in heaven what 
never mortal eyes beheld before." * 

And his fine susceptibility to the charms of natural scenery comes 
out in a bit of description, which has done valiant service in letters of 
travel since. Looking down f^om one of the peaks of the Alps, he 
says, ''The hill was eight miles in ascent, and double that number 
downward. It was there free from snow ; but all the neighboring hills 
where store of crystal is digged, like perpetual penitents do all the 
year wear white.* 

In Italy he gave attention to philosophy and especially affected that 
of the Stoics. 

Five years of travel kept him away from the excitements of politics. 
He returned to England in 1644, and only after waiting four months, 
such was the confusion consequent upon the battle of Marston Moor, 
reached the manor of Stalbridge, which had become his own by inheri- 
tance, where he resided for some time. He removed to Oxford in 1644, 
and to London in 1668, where he spent the remainder of his life. 

The condition of England during Boyle's life was unfavorable to the 

quiet and repose /Of scholarship. Bom under Charles L, he went 

, through the Commonwealth and the reigns of Charles II. and James II., 

land died soon after the accession of William. In the turmoil of the 

I Restoration, those who were by nature adverse to strife withdrew 

from politics and gave themselves to their chosen studies : and this age 

of agitation produced Newton, Boyle, Locke, Halley, Hooke, Dr. 

Burnet and others. These flowers of learning sprung from the fllthy 

ooze of the last days of the Stuarts. 

All his life long, in spite of the utmost care in infancy and youth, — 
his father having committed him to the care of a country nurse to bring 
him up as hardy as her own son, — he was a sufferer from acute pain. 
He had ague at Eton and endured the tortures of an organic disease 
most of his life. In 1669, he was partially paralyzed and was constantly 
apprehensive of the loss of his sight. But by simplicity in diet and 
; regularity of life he maintained his powers to the end; **his sight 
began not to grow dim above four hours before he died," says his 
biographer; '*and when death came upon him, he had not been above 
three hours in bed, before it made an end of him, with so little pain, 
that it was plain the light went out merely for want of oil to maintain 
the flame."' 

He died in London, December 31, 1691, at the age of 65.* A week 
later his remains were laid in the Chancel of St. Martin's in the Fields, 



* Birch, 44. * lb., 43. 'lb., 289. *He expired at 12.45 midnight, so 
that the date is often erroneously given as December 80. 
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Westminster, without pomp or ceremony, according to his request; 
and, to an audience that included nearly all the people of station, 
influence or learning in the Icingdora, Bishop Burnet preached his 
remarkable sermon ft'om the text. For God giv^th to a man that Is good 
in His sight, wisdom, and knowledge, and Joy. ^ 

Boyle was never married, but he found great delight in the society of 
his beautiful and accomplished sister the Lady Ranalagh, upon whom 
he poured the wealth of his generous and affectionate nature. He 
survived her death but a single week, and was laid to rest by her side. 

John Locke, Dr. Cox and Dr. Dickson were named by Boyle as his 
literary executors, but the coveted labor fell mainly to Locke, who 
formed an elaborate scheme for gatliering up and securing to posterity 
the trxkXis of his friend's life-work, but his own death in 1704, frustrated 
the scheme ; Locke did, however, edit an edition of Boyle*s History of 
the Air in 1691. The work was done In 1744 by Dr. Thomas Birch, but 
the list of Boyle*s works given by Birch is incomplete, and. Indeed, no 
complete list of them has ever been published. It is an instance of the 
adverse fate that has attended Boyle, that in «(ohn8on*s Cyclopa3dia, this 
life of Boyle, which is- by far the most considerable and the best per- 
formed of all Birch's biographies. Is not mentioned at all in the list of 
his writings. 

In person, Boyle was tall and slender, of a wan visage and serious 
aspect. His fleu^e showed a certain dignity and sweetness of expression 
that were very winning. He spoke slowly and hesitatingly, a habit 
resulting from his. effort to overcome stammering. 

He was plain in dress and unostentatious in all affairs. Aware of his 
physical weakness, and determined to apply to himself the dicta of 
physiology, he cultivated the most scrupulous abstemiousness in diet 
and regulated his dress by the thermometer. 

He had himself perfectly In hand, disputed little; constantly employed 
the phrases ** perhaps," ** it seems," ** it is not improbable " (for which 
indeed he apologizes In the ProSmial Essay); but, not losing sight 
of the troth to which he was devoted, persistently threw into the 
empirical debates of his time inevitable doubts and unanswerable difll- 
culties. He compares the fate of all erroneous views to the disappear- 
ance of the camera-pictures upon the admission of full light; urging 
that the only way to banish darkness is to pour In light. 

He urges as an illustration ** that the bare making of trials with the 
loadstone and Irons touched by It, hath produced Inventions of greater 
use to mankind than were ever made by Leucippus or Epicurus or 
Aristotle," He was shy of theories, and, incredible as It seems, worked 
out with his own hands the results given in his voluminous papers. 

His temper was open, generous and communicative ; he held back 
nothing but those secrets of chemistry In the shape of medical recipes 
which he hoped to exchange with the chance visitors A'om the continent 
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who brought him valuable infbrmation Id return. But he refused even 
to transmit to the Royal Society bis information concerning the possi- 
bility of counterfeiting gold and erasing ink, lest they might be put 
to unlawful uses. 

Boyle knew men as well as things. The only instance In which 
he was deceived in his man, was that of Greatrakcs, and that was 
because he suspected that this fellow might open a door to some new 
knowledge. In his total fk'eedom A*om credulity, he had the advantage 
of Lord Bacon, whose weakness it was to put faith in stories and 
prodigies. 

Sir Edward Creasy says of Boyle : * 

*' He was happily as unlike Lord Bacon in moral principle as he was 
^ like him in intellectual grandeur, and Eton can point to Robert Boyle as 
one of the purest and the best as well as one of the most renowned of 
her sons." 

His modesty was almost fanatical. He was fond of saying that he 
saw nothing but the first idawuings of science, so far beyond what 
he could prove, did his fine piercing instinct ^o. The Royal Society 
at first yielded to his urgent request not to be chosen president, but 
as time went on, his prcSminent fitness for the office, as shown by his 
personal qualities, vast attainments in learning and great celebrity, led 
them on St. Andrew's Day, November SO, 1680, to choose him president 
and add reasons for the act. This unique testimonial Boyle declined 
in a letter, as remarkable for its delicacy of feeling, as for its well- 
reasoned Judgments. ' The letter is addressed to Mr.. Robert Hooke. 

His habit of close and carefbl analysis, and study of his own mind is 
interesting. He regrets the ill-considered zeal of his sister, who, lest 
an illness should overmuch depress his spirits, procured for him the 
reading of some light stories, which set his thoughts to **go a gadding 
to objects then unseasonable and unpertinent; " and says, ** Philaretus 
did in a considerable measure fix his volatile fancy and reclaim his 
thoughts, by the use of all those expedients he thought likeliest to 
fetter or at least to curb the roving wildness of his wandering thoughts. 
Amongst all which, the most eflfectual way he found to be, the extrac- 
tion of the square and cube roots." ^ 

It must be admitted that Boyle suffered A*om immaculateness. It is 
not so surprising that his total want of humor, bis habitual seriousness 
and solemnity of manner drew upon him the ridicule of Swift, who 
perpetrated an act of cruelty and injustice in his Pious meditation upon 
a Broomstick in the style of the Hon. Mr. Boyle. This was a carica- 
ture upon Boyle*s Refiections upon Several Subjects ; and the wanton- 
ness of the act appear from the point made by an anonymous critic of 
Swift's that tlie complete idea and outline of Gulliver's Travels appear 
as a conceit of Boyle's in the paper which Swift ridiculed. • 

Boyle's knowledge was vast and accurate. He knew the whole com- 
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pmi* <if the mathematical sciences, geography, history, medicine and 
i-b*- Aciencesf of natore, especially chemistry; he knew all contemporary 
lit^rauire, especially theological^ and was not unfamiliar with the 
ancient. He mastered Latin, Greek, French, German and especially 
Hebrew. The latter language he learned late in life, and made a gram- 
mar of it, and he gives the reason for this in a passage found in an 
unfinished essay on the Scriptures :* 

*' Methinks those that learn other languages should not grudge 
those that God hath honored with speaking to us, and employed to 
bless us with that heavenly doctilne that comes from Him and leads to 
Hi in. When I have come into the Jewish schools and seen those 
children that were never bred up for more than tradesmen, bred up to 
speak what hath been peculiarly called God's tongue, as soon as their 
mother's, I have blushed to think how many grown men, that boast 
themselves to be the true Israelites, are perfect strangers to the lan- 
guage of Canaan, which I should learn were it but to be able to pay 
God the respect usual ft*om civil inferiors to princes with whom they 
are wont to converse in their own languages.*' 

In order to master Hebrew he learned a grammar by rote, at the age 
of sixty, and took ** not a few" private lessons of one of "their (Jewish) 
skillfullest doctors, that cost him," he says, ** twenty miles riding at a 
time," though he was under medical treatment and his health " very 
unsettled." 

His supreme love of the truth and his habit of submitting all proposi- 
tions in science to the test of rigid experimental demonstration, begot 
In him great prudence in judgment and devout charity and toleration 
towards the opinions of others. In a letter to John Dury, who was 
famous for his efforts to reconcile Lutherans and Calvinists, 8 May, 
1647, he says: * 

** It has been long as well my wonder as my grief to see such compar- 
atively petty differences in judgment make such wide breaches and vast 
divisions in affection. It Is strange that men should rather be quarrel- 
ing for a few trifling opinions wherein they dissent, than to embrace 
one another for those fundamental truths wherein they agree. For my 
own part, in home two or three and forty months that I spent in the 
very town of Geneva, as I never found that people discontented with 
their own churcli government, the gallingness of whose yoke is the 
grand scare-crow that frights us here, so could I never observe in it 
any such transcendent excellency as could oblige me either to bolt 
heaven against or open Newgate for all those that believe that they 
may be saved under another." 

And, in the Proem ial Essay, he says : 

'* And, though for a man to change his opinions without seeing more 
reason to forsake tliem than he had to assent to them, be a considerable 
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levity and inconstancy of mind; yet to adhere to whatever he once 
took for truth, though by occasion of more light, he discover it to be 
erroneous, is but a proud olistinacy, very injurious to truth, and very 
Ill-becoming the sense we ought to have of human frailties." 

In his will he bequeathed an annual salary to be paid to some clergy- 
man, for preaching eight sermons in a year, in order *' to prove the 
truth of the Christian religion against Atheists, Deists, Pagans, Jews 
and Mohammedans, not descending to any controversies that are 
among Christians themselves." This is. the Boyle Foundation, and in 
furtliering Boyle's design more than sixty volumes have been published, 
beginning with Bentley's in 1691. 

Buckle ^ calls attention to Boyle as illustrating in the finest way the 
transitory state of the seventeenth century mind, particularly upon the 
theological theory of the causes of disease,' and cites two examples 
from Boyle's discourse on the air, wherein after observing *' that it is 
the less likely that contagious maladies should always be sent for the 
punishment of impious men, because some plagues destroy beasts as 
well as men," he goes on to say : ** Upon these and the like reasons I 
have sometimes suspected that in the controversy about the plague, 
namely, whether it be natural or supernatural, neither of the contend- 
ing parties is altogether in the right." This was a great awakening 
fk*om the credulity of the sixteenth century, and contrasts sharply with 
Lord Bacon's comments on the plague. 

He had a habit of maintaining friendly relations with all sorts of 
people, even travelling Jugglers, alchemists and adventurers, because he 
got from such people bjts of information — the grains of gold-leaf — 
which he found useful. In this way he got hold of the uses ot phos- 
phorus long before Brande had published his experiments, and found 
out the secret of Peruvian Bark. 

He was kind and delicate in his treatment of all. His house was 
open as freely to the destltote as to inquirers for knowledge. While 
the master received Newton, Halley and Bishop Burnet at one door, the 
butler was dispensing charity to crowds of the poor of London at 
another. 

No man ever had a greater number of learned and accomplished 
friends. His life was never disturbed or embittered by personal con- 
troversy, so perfect was ^is subjugation of a naturally violent and 
choleric temper. Charles IL, James IL, and William III. were so 
charmed with his conversation that they often sought his society, 
admitted him to the palace with the slightest possible formality and 
discoursed with him with familiarity. 

The new philosophy of Descartes set men to reading the older work 
of Bacon, and thus John Locke and Boyle were brought together in a 
friendship that ended only with Boyle's death, a fViendship whose 
character and value is attested by a voluminous correspondence. New- 
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ton's regard for Boyle bas been mentioned. Dr. Tbomas Sydenham 
was HO enamored of him and found such profit in bis society that he 
got him, when he could, for a companion in his ordinary visits to his 
patients ; this gave Boyle in bis turn a rare chance to study patholo- 
gy. Robert Hooke, Professor in Gresham College, seems to be sitting 
constantly at his feet. One of his most intimate friends was Dr. 
Thomas Barlow, keeper of the Bodleian Library and afterwards Bishop 
of Lincoln. Mr. Thomas Hyde of Queen':$ College, eminent for his 
skill in the languages of the East, was often consulted. John Evelyn of 
Wotton, says of his fHend, '* he is alone, a society of all that were desira- 
ble to a consummate felicity." Dr. John Wallis, Bishop Sanderson 
and Dr. Burnet also appear among bis intimates, the former having 
addressed to Boyle an Hypothesis about the Flux and Reflux of the 
Sea. Dr. John Cudworth, 1684, urges him, in vain, to issue all his 
worlcs in Latin. Halley, Dr. Stiliingfleet, Dr. John Beale, Bishop 
Berkeley gather into the same brilliant company. I do not find why 
Prince Rupert never found his way to the inner circle of Boyle's Mends, 
for he was active in the foundation of the Royal Society. Boyle main- 
tained an active correspondence with all the prominent scholars on the 
'continent, and was received by them with the same enthusiasm as was 
shown iu England. 

Boyle's profound reverence, and sense of satisfaction in the idea of 
God as the Creator, combined with his truthAilness and candor, made 
him always ardently philanthropic. Actively engaged in promoting the 
interests of the East India Company, which owed its new charter to his 
skilfhl intervention at court and its prosperity largely to his manage- 
ment,* he writes to- Robert Thompson, 5 March, 1676, urging that the 
Company undertake the '* propagation of the Gospel In those countries 
where their commerce gave them an opportunity." He says that Lord 
Berkeley and the Bishop of Oxford have called on him to urge this 
matter, and supports the reasonableness of his suggestion by referring 
to the wise behavior of the Dutch in Batavia, and the methods of the 
work iu New England. *' These methods are three : First, we have 
caused the holy scripture and some few choice practical books to be 
translated Into the chiefest (language," to which this most courteous 
and reasonable Christian adds : To which you may add the publishing of 
a solid but civilly penned confutation of the authentic books wherein 
the Brahmin's religion Is contained.') Next, we have caused men of 
ours to learn their tongue. And then we breed some of their hopeful 
forward youths to that knowledge of the English tongue and European 
learning, that they may afterwards be .able to confute Idolatrous priests 
and convert and Instruct their own countrymen.^ In the year following 
he was at the expense of printing five hundred copies of the four Gospels 
and the Acts In the Malayan tongue, under the direction of Dr. Thomas 
Hyde, Keeper of the Bodleian Library. Dr. Hyde's dedication to 
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Boyle is addressed to htm as one of the Directors of the East India 
Company and Governor of the Corporation for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and the Conversion of the American Natives in New England. 
He gave a handsome doaceur to Dr. Edward Pococke for translating 
Grotius'9 Truth of the Christian Religion into Arabic, paid the expense 
of printing it at Oxford in 1660, and then scattered It widely amongst 
Arablc-speaklng people. He wished to do the same for the Turkish 
Empire, but was restrained by his associates In the East India Company 
who preferred to undertake this labor * themselves. He paid £700 
towards printing and circulating the Bible in the Irish dialect, by Dn 
Wm. Bodell, Bishop of Kllmore, In Ireland, and contributed largely 
•toward another edition to be circulated among the Welsh and In the 
Highlands of Scotland. He contributed very largely to the expense of 
publishing Dr. Burnet's History of the Reformation, an act handsomely 
acknowledged by the author In the preface to the second edition. 

But his most important labor and the one which attracted him most 
strongly was his service as Governor of the Corporation for Propaga- 
ting the Gospel in New England and the parts a(Uacent in America. It 
appears that In 1649 an ordinance was passed In Parliament for erecting 
a corporation to be called The President and Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel In New England. This Society secured an Income of 
about £600 a year. Upon the restoration of Charles II., the corpora- 
tion being dead In law, a certain Col. Bedlngfleld, who had sold them 
an estate worth £322 per annum, seized the estate and refused to pay 
over the Income. Boyle obtained from Clarendon an order which 
prevented this outrage; and he then obtained a f^esh charter, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1661, f^om Charles II. substantially continuing the Puritan 
Society with enlarged powers, and an Increase In the number of corpo- 
rators. Most of the old members were retained. Boyle was named as 
Governor, In the Act.* This was the Society under whose auspices 
most of the missionary work among the Indians of New England was 
done prior to the Revolution. Among Its missionaries appear the two 
Ellots, the two Mayhews, Abraham Pierson, John Cotton of Plymouth, 
son of John of Boston, Richard Bourne and Simon Poponet. ** By 
the sole cost and care of this corporation it was that the whole 
Bible and some other books of piety were translated into the lan- 
guage of New England by the pains of the Rev<* Mr. Eliot, who made a 
grammar never also in print for that language, and who dally labours iq 
the work of the Gospel there, he having an honorary stipend continued 
to him by the above mentioned corpt>ratlon.*' ' It is certain that Eliot 
recognized Boyle as the source of the life and efficiency of the Society. 

Boyle paid a large sum of money into the treasury of the corpora- 
tion, and it is interesting to inquire Into the reasons for the act. What 
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portion of the expenses of doin^ missionary work among the Indians 
was borne by the corporation in England/ and what portion by the 
churches in Massachusetts cannot easily be determined. The expen- 
diture of all the money, from whatever source received, was entrusted 
to the Commissioners at Boston, who seem to have received all 
their money by way of annual drafts ft'om the corporation,^ and 
who rendered an annual account to the corporation; and it is note- 
worthy that Mr. Usher, the treasurer at Boston, always shows an 
unexpended balance. Nearly all Mr. Usher's accounts are given In 
Hazard, and no credits are made of cash sent to England or charges of 
any expended there ; and in the matter of Bibles and Testaments no 
charges are made for type, though the expense of paper and printing \% 
duly entered.' Mr. Usher charges himself in 1660, with a draft for 
£800 Arom the corporation ; in 1661, the same. In 1662, the first draft 
drawn by Robert Boyle, Governor of the Corporation, appears — 
amount £500; in 1668, Boyle sends draft for £820, and with it a letter 
to the Commissioners, urging the strictest economy, '* for," he says, 
** our present revenue is not above £820 per annum." He alludes to 
home expenses for salaries and for a suit-at-law, obviously the proceed- 
ings against Bedingfleld. In 1664, the annual draft was for £500, and 
by this time the work on the Bible was done. The sudden shrinkage 
in the resources of the Society indicated by these facts, is explained 
by the cessation of the spasmodic offerings of the churches in England, 
there being no record of any considerable amount from this source 
after the Restoration, and the diminution in the contributions of the 
New En«:1and churches. The last general contribution in England, 
was in 1649, which was urged by Winthrop and others, and resulted in 
the establishment of a ftmd that yielded not £700 to £800 as Baxter 
says, but £500 to £600 a year, as Neale says.^ The loss by Bcdiugfleld*s 
resistance was £822, as shown in Boyle's appeal to Clarendon for 
relief; and this added to the amount mentioned in his letter just quoted, 
shows that the entire income, after the recovery of the Bedingfleld 
estate, did not exceed £622 per anhum. It is only necessary to set the 
annual receipts from casual gifts at from £25 to £30 per annum to 
justify Neale's statement. 

The amount of the annual draft compared with Boyle's statement 
about income and the known value of the Bedingfleld estate renders it 



* For accounts of receipts and expenditures at Boston, by the 
Commissioners for the corporation, see Hazard, Hist. CoUec, Vol. II., 
passim. 
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certaiD that the amoant acknowledged by Mr. Usher, included the 
contributions made in Massachusetts. The largest amount ever raised 
by the colonial churches was £500, so that a draft for £800 was as large 
as the treasury could sustain, at the time the printing was begun. The 
income f^om the Bedingtleld estate did not become available till 1662, 
at the earliest, and there is no hint of any income from any other 
source but the Aind. No debts were ever incurred by the Corporation 
of which we have any account, indeed, debts due trom such a Corpora- 
tion would be, in Boyle's eyes, little less than flagrant iniquity. 

Boyle declares in his will,* *'I have given and paid the sum of three 
hundred pounds towards that piety, I. e. The Corporation for Propaga- 
ting the Gospel,'* and then gives £100 more. 

There is no record of any unusual outlay of money by the Corpora- 
tion, except that caused by the printing of Eliot's Bible and the other 
books which were taken f^om the same type, and the small outlay 
required to recover the Bedingfleld property; the annual drafts sent to 
Boston seem to exhaust, in each case, the available annual income. 
Dr. Tiumbull ' points out the strange indifference of the Commissioners 
to the value of Eliot's work. They withheld from him a suitable salary, 
till they were twice compelled to raise it, by vote of the Corporation. 
It is not at all strange, then, that they, and the Corporation who. acted 
largely under their advice, should have failed entirely to take in the 
importance of a font of Indian type, or to provide for buying one. It 
remains probable, therefore, that Boyle's contributions, stimulated by 
his intense interest in Eliot's Bible, began before the type were paid for, 
and were largely increased upon the issue of the second edition. This 
edition, published in 1685, was^ dedicated to Boyle in terms which 
leave no doubt that the obligation to him was considered vital. Though 
Boyle resigned the presidency of the Corporation, May 80, 1689, his 
successor was not chosen till after his death in 1691 ; so that practi- 
cally, his presidency was the period of the Society's effective existence. 

He made large gifts to clergymen. He assumed sole charge of the 
orphan children of Oldenburg, first secretary of the Royal Society. 
Bishop Burnet, in his eulogy, says, that Boyle spent a thousand pounds 
a yi'ar in charity and benevolence; in his will he left five thousand 
four hundred pounds for the propagation of Christianity. 

His early lov/e for the study of ethics and theology leaves its traces 
in the shape of essays on Seraphic Love, Some motives and Incentives 
to the Love of Qod, Some considerations touching the style of the Holy 
Scriptures, Some considerations about the reconcilableness of Reason 
and Religion, A discourse of things above reason, &c., which appear in 
the earlier volumes of his works mixing quaintly but not unpleasantly 
with Considerations touching the spring of the air. Of the mechanical 
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origin and prodaction of fixedness, On a hydrostatical paradox, The 
sceptical chemist, A record of physical and mechanical experiments, 
and Of the intestine motions of the particles of qaiescent solids. 

In the troubles of the colony of Massachusetts Bay about the Com- 
missioners, and In other matters, Boyle*s influence at Court was always 
thrown heavily in favor of the colony. In Hutchinson's State Papers, 
460, Is a letter ft'om Boyle to some person of consequence in New Eng- 
land, whose name'is missing, in which he modestly claims a large share 
in influencing the mind of the Court in favor of the colony; and this 
view is supported by a letter from Endicott to Charles II., and Claren- 
don's reply.* 

** We are all amazed," wrote Clarendon, who says Robert Boyle was 
no enemy to Massachusetts, ** you demand a revocation of the Commis- 
sion without charging the Commissioners with the least matter of 
crimes or exhorbitances." Boyle echoed the astonishment, ** The 
commrs. are not accused of one harmful thing even in your private 
letters."' Boyle's eyes were holden here. He could not understand 
a principle of liberty which lay deeper than loyalty. But he felt the 
wrong without comprehending the impolicy of forcing the Commis- 
sioners upon a virtuous and law-abiding community. 

In his will Boyle directed that his personal estate should be expended 
by the trustees for charitable and pious uses. They directed that £90 
a year should go to Harvard College, and the rest to the College of 
William and Mary for the maintenance and education of Indian 
students. The latter institution received 650 pounds sterling annually 
from this source, and was until the Revolution the wealthiest college 
in the United States. The property set aside in England, by the 
trustees to support this payment, was Brafferton Manor, and the 
Brafferton House, built for Indians out of this ftind, in the grounds of 
the College of William and Mary, to-day preserves this record of the 
indebtedness of the institution to Robert Boyle.' 

William Penn, August 5, 168^,^ writes him at length concerning the 
Indians of Pennsylvania, and submits to his rare judgment ores, plants 
and flowers which may add to the wealth of the new colony and the 
good of the world. A very unique letter from President Leonard Hoar 
is given in Birch's Life, VI., 652, accompanying a collection of plants, 
models, &c., sent to Boyle for information about Massachusetts. In 
this letter the President gratefully acknowledges Boyle's Invaluable 
services in the aflfklrs of the colony and then confides to him a plan for 
the enlargement ' of Harvard University, to include : '* A large well- 
sheltered garden and orchard for students addicted to planting; an 
ergasterium for mechanic fancies ; and a laboratory chemical for those 
philosophers that by their senses would cultivate their understandings ; 
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for the stadeuts to spend their times of recreation in them ; for readings 
or notions are but husky prorender." 

This is the earliest recorded conception of a technological school ; 
and as the President refers to numerous prolonged and agreeable 
conferences with Boyle during his visit to England, it may be inferred 
that this idea was attributable to a suggestion of the philosopher. 
And that the Lawrence School was not anticipated by two centuries, is 
probably due to the want of ftinds and to some conservative views of 
Boyle in his letter of reply to the President, which is unfortunately 
. lost. 

I The judgment of his contemporaries is very clearly in his favor. A 
I Dublin newspaper of the day calls him ** the fatlier of chemistry and 
son of the Earl of Cork!" Dr. Cudworth, urging him to Issue his 
complete works in Latin, says. The writers of hypotheses In Natural 
Philosophy will be confuting one another a long time before the world 
will ever agree if it ever do. But your pieces of Natural History are 
unconfutable and will afford the best grounds to build hypotheses upon. 
You have much outdone Sir Francis Bacon in your natural experi- 
ments.^ Lord Clarendon, in his letter to Massachusetts Colony, 1664, 
alluding to their petition against the Commissioners, says, he has 
referred their letters to my Lord Chamberlain and Mr. Robert Boyle, 
and has had divers conferences with them on the subject. 

Six letters A*om John Eliot arie preserved in Birch's appendix, 
addressed to Boyle as ** Right honorable, deep learned, charitable, inde- 
fatigable nursing father.** For his powerfbl iutervention at Court in 
behalf of the Massachusetts, a letter of thanks was ordered by the 
General Court, and written by John Endicott, October 19, 1664; and a 
remarkable letter, signed by John Leverett, Governor, Samuel Symonds, 
Dep. Gov., Daniel Gookins, Asst. and five others, dated Boston, May 10, 
1673, recognizes the value of Boyle's services and argues with him the 
case of the colony against the Commissioners. Robert Hooke's corres- 
pondence with Boyle is voluminous, and submits to him that scholar's 
own researches. (How fortunate that the lack of easy travelling forced 
all these men to record their thoughts in letters!) Boerhaave 
calls him the ornament of his age and country, and the successor 
to the genius and inquiries of the great Chancellor Verulam.' 
Dr. Richard Bentley, in the fourth Boyle lecture, says, ** The mechani- 
cal or corpuscular philosophy, though peradventure the oldest as well 
as the best in the world, had lain burled for many ages in contempt and 
oblivion, till it was happily restored and cultivated anew by some 
excellent wits of the present age. But it principally owes its re6stab- 
lishment and lustre to Mr. Boyle.'* ' 

Mr. John Hughes, after noticing the coincidence of the death of 
Bacon and the birth of Boyle, observes: **The excellent Mr. Boyle 
was the person who seems to hare been designed by nature to succeed 
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to the labors and inquiries of the extraordinary genins I have Jast 
mentioned/' He in great measure filled ap those plans and oatlines of 
seicMice which his predecessors had sketched out. It would be impossi- 
ble to name many persons who have extended their capacities as far as 
these two, in the studies they pursued; but my learned readers, on 
this occasion, will naturally turn their thoughts to a third who is yet 
living (Sir. I. Newton), ami is likewise the glory of our own nation.* 

Francesco Redi, in the edition of Boyle*s Works published at 
Florence, 1724. expresses the highest esteem and veneration for him, 
and asserts that he was the greatest man that ever was, and, perhaps, 
ever will be, for the discovery of natural causes. 

The justest and most appreciative judgment of him, is that of the 
learned Dr. Peter Shaw, who was born four years after the death of 
Boyle. He says of Boyle's Works : * ** Those works hare from their 
first appearing In public, done an honor to his country, and procured 
him a general esteem In the world. The novelty, the variety, the 
dignity and the usefulness of the several subjects he treats, with the 
easy and familiar manner wherein they are handled, recommend his 
performances to the whole body of mankind. He takes up his reader 
at the elements or fundamental principles of things; and, with exqui- 
site judgment conducts him through all the regions of nature to fUrnish 
him with objects whereon to exercise his faculties; and being flrst 
solicitous to make him a general philosopher, leaves him prepared for 
any further Inquiry he shall think tit to make into the works of nature 
or art. * * The men of wit and learning have, in all ages, busied 
themselves in explaining nature by words; but it Is Mr. Boyle alone, 
who has wholly laid himself out In showing philosophy in action." Sir 
John Evelyn, one of Boyle's associates In founding the Royal Society, 
says, that he wished to have Boyle for a fellow-member, ** who is alone, 
a society of all, that were desirable to consummate felicity."^ 

Clarendon pressed him to take holy orders, Charles II., James II. and 
William III. successively otfered hlin a peerage, but all these honors 
were firmly declined. This was done with such nnattected modesty 
and obvious devotion to learning as to leave in the bestower rather 
than In the recipient of the honor the sinse of loss. The Provostshlp 
of Eton was ottered to Boyle, without his solicitation or request, by 
Charles II., on the death of Dr. Meredith, in 1665; hut Boyle declined 
from a conscientious conviction that It ought to be filled by a person In 
holy orders.* 

Ills tracts were received with great Interest and eagerly read. The 
Sceptical Chemist, which made such havoc with old notions, went 
through ten eilitlons in the author's life-time — an unusual occurrence, — 
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and Buckle finds ' that as early as 1696, his works were becoming 
scarce and there was talk of reprinting thcni. 

Many books were dedicated to him, among which is : Dr. John Wallis's 
Hypothesis about Flux and Keflux of the Sea, 1666. Dr. Thomas 
Sydenham (1666), Methodus curandi f**bri-s, begins Illustrissimo et 
Excellentissimo Domino Roberto- Boyle, and sets his character in a 
most amiable light. The second edition of this work, in 1668, was also 
so dedicated to Boyle and elicited from him a letter of thanks. Dr. 
du .Monlin, 1670, son of the celebrated Peter du Moulin, dedicated to 
him a volume of Latin poems, in which he praises Boyle's attainments 
in Latin verse; though Gunning cut out of it a stanza addressed to 
the Royal Society. In 1667, Dr. Walter Needham dedicated to him his 
Anatomical Works. In 1673, Anthony le Grand dedicated to him his 
Ulstoria Naturae, and applies to Boyle what had been said of Aristotle, 
*' that nature had formed him as an exemplar of the highest perfection 
to which mankind can attain.'*' Dr. Burnet acknowledges his deep 
obligation to Boyle, in the preface to vol. II. of his History of the 
Reformation; and Dr. Bentley in ihe fourth Boyle Lecture speaks of 
him in terms of unqualified admiration. Dr. Richard Bentley says 
Boyle reestablished the corpuscular philosophy. ** Which of his writ- 
ings shall I recommend," exclaims Boerhaave,^ better qualified perhaps 
than any one to judge correctly of Boyle, ** All. We owe him the 
secrets of fire, air, water, animals, vegetables, fossils; so' that from 
his works may be deduced the whole system of natural knowledge/* 
Dr. Nathaniel Highmore dedicated to him bis book on the History of 
Generation, 1651. 

The judgment of his successors supports that of bis contemporaries. 
Monk in his Life of Bentley, 1, 37, says Boyle*s discoveries have placed 
his name in a rank second only to that of Newton, and Buckle quoting 
this, adds approvingly, 1, 867, '* and this I believe is true, notwith- 
standing the immense superiority of Newton.** Buckle further says, 
in the same place, ** After the death of Bacon, one of the most distin- 
guished Englishmen was certainly Boyle; who if compared with his 
contemporaries, may be said to rank immediately below Newton, 
though of course very inferior to him as an original thinker." 

And it was Boyle who opened up those chemical inquiries, which 
went on accumulating until a century later they supplied the means by 
which Lavoisier and his contemporaries fixed the real basis of chem- 
istry, and enabled it for the first time to take its proper stand among 
those sciences that deal with the external world. ^ 

Cuvter ^ says *' One of the creators of experimental physics, the 
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illostrioan Robert Boyle, ascertaiu^ In the middle of the seTenteenth 
c^rriturj ft large part of the facts wb|ch i*crve to-day aa the baabi of this 
oew chemlfttry." And f»ome one Justly nays that Boyle had in his hand 
tb^ key to the great discovery of Lavoisier. Boyle constantly insisted 
up^iu two fundamental principles : the importance of individual expert- 
menu*, and the comparative unimportance of the facts, which on these 
RUbjects, antiquity has handed down. He says,*'* For lam wont to 
jud;ce of opinions as of coins : I consider much less in any one that I 
aiji Ut r*rc«lve, who^e Inscription it liears than what metal it is made of. 
It \h indifferent enough to me whether it was stamped many years or 
agef^ f*iuce« or came but yesterday tram the mint." 

But he calls sttentlon himself,' to the frequent occurrence in the 
Kxp<;rirfj<;utal K^says of the phrases ** perhaps," ** it seems," '* It is not 
iiuprobabie." Ills es^ay on crystals, a most remarkable production, Is 
entitled, ** Doubts and experiments touching the curious Figures of 
8alti»."' And with ^ood reason Humboldt calls him in Cosmos, * The 
cautious and doubting Kol>ert Boyle. First to doubt, then to inqairey 
then U} discover, has ^>een the process of all great explorers. 
' Francesco Hedi ^ says he was the greatest man that ever was, or 
p4;rhapH ever will ^»e for the discovery of natural causes. 

Dr. Monk, author of the Life of Bentley, ranks Boyle next to Newton. 
And Dr. Hliaw dedicating his edition of Boyle to Lord Burlington , 
»x;gins thus : ** The original philosophical writings of the Hon. Mr. 
Boyle are a treatise worthy the cabinets of the princes ; and perhaps 
tlie ifioKt valuable present of that kind the world ever received." 

It i» wi'ii known liow much of our philosophy is derived iVom Boyle's 
diM'overy of the qualities of the air, yet of those who now adopt or 
i'niarge hli» llu-ory, very few have read the details of his experiments. 
\Uh name Is indeed reverenced; but his works are neglected; we are 
contented to know that he conquered his opponents, without inquiring 
what cavils were produced against him, or by what proofs they were 
inif>*:lied.* 

A large part of I^>yle's work was recorded in papers originally read 
to the Koyui Kf>ciety, and then published in the Philosophical transac- 
tions; but he issued u considerable number of monographs on the 
UiplcH whl<;h occupied his thoughts. The first tracts were issued in 
\W\ and U\tVA. In 1715, K. Boulton edited his complete Theological 
Works, pijbii*«iied at London, in 3 vols., 8vo. Dr. Peter Shaw edited 
the I'hilosophical Works, abridged, methodized and disposed under 
general heads, published at London in 3 vols., 4to; tlrst edition in 1725, 
second in i7«'iH. 

lint the htandard edition, and the only one approaching completeness, 
was earefully edited by Dr. Thomas Birch, Secretary Koyal Society, 
and published at London in five superb folios, In 1744. A new edition 

' Works, Birch ed., IV., 359. 'lb., I., 197. ^11)., XL, 488. 
* Cosmos, II., 780. * Birch, 80C. • llambler, March 38, 1761. 
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in 6 Yols., ito, was published in 1772. In this edition the only existing 
portrait of Boyle is given, and o^^the title-page appears a striking 
vignette, bearing the legend, ** Ex rerum causls supremam noscere 
causam." 

One Samuel Smith, In 1690, issued a catalogue of the Philosophical' 
books and tracts written by the Hon. Robert Boyle, which was incom- 
plete. A Latin edition of his works was published at Geneva, about 
1700, in 4to, entitled, Roberti Boyle nobillissimi Augli et Socictatis 
liegiae dignissimi socii opera varia. Oldenburg denounces this edition 
as garbled and untrustworthy. Another Latin edition was issued at 
Geneva, In 5 vols., 4to, in 1714; another at Cologne, 8 vols., 4to, 1680; 
and still another at Venice, 4to, 1695. Selections ft'om his papers were 
printed in French, in one vol., 8vo, 1679. 

In the chronological annals of the year 1648, given in Green's Short 
History of the English People, the only event recorded in italics is — 
Royal Society founded at Oxford. Bancroft says ^ that .John Winthrop 
was active and influential in founding the Royal Society — as he 
certainly was in the establishment of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel. Sir John Evelyn had written his hopes of a philosophical 
college. But Boyle gives the true history of the origin of this remark- 
able Society : *' About the year 1645, while I liv«d in London, I had the 
opportunity to be acquainted with divers worthy persons, inquisitive 
into natural philosophy and other parts of human learning, and partic- 
ularly of what hath been called the new or experimental philosophy. 
We did by agreement, divers of us meet weekly, on a certain day, to 
treat and discourse of such affairs. * * About the year 1648, some 
of us being removed to Oxford, first Dr. Wilkins, then I, and soou after 
Dr. Goddard, our company divided.'* Those who remained in London 
kept up the meetings ; those who remained at Oxford met usually at 
Boyle's lodgings. These assemblies were referred to In the letters of 
members as the Philosophical College or the invisible college, for 
obvious reasons. They were kept up with much spirit and regularity 
until the Restoration, when in 1661 Boyle obtained Arom Charles II. an 
act incorporating the intrepid scholars under the title of the Royal 
Society. The charter did not take effect till 1663. But the patent was 
all that the Society obtained A*om Charles. Hume' commenting on 
the contemporary rise and growth of the French Academy, founded 
1666, under the liberal encouragement of Louis XIV., says, **But 
though the French Academy of Sciences was directed, encouraged and 
supported by the sovereign, there arose in England some men of 
superior genius, who were more than sufiQcient to cast the balance, 
and who drew on themselves and on their native country the regard 
and attention of Europe. Besides others there flourished during 
this period a Boyle and a Newton, men who trod with cautious and 
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therefore the more secure steps, the ooly road which leads to tme 
philosophy.** 

That Boyle was the de facto fooDder of the Society appears flrom 
GlaDville*8 defcDcc of it against Crosse, wherein, answering the ques- 
tion What have they done ? he gives an account of what has been done 
by ** the illustrious Mr. Boyle for the promotion of useftil knowledge." 

The first volume of the Philosophical Transactions (March, 1665 — 
February, 1C66), consists almost wholly of Boyle*s contributions, and 
every volume till his death is enriched by his labors. 

K. Watts ' says he was one of the founders and chief promoters. 
Contemporary biographers and writers speak of Boyle as founder of 
the Royal Society. It was, beyond all question, stimulated and 
enlivened by his presence and labor. A. Chalmers says Boyle may be 
justly reckoned as one of the founders of the Royal Society; but his 
remarks are evidently based upon a hurried reading of Birch's Life. 

The list of original members of the Invisible College, given by 
Boyle,* contains no name of special eminence, except, perhaps that of 
Dr. John Wilkins, afterwards Bishop of Chester, who certainly did not 
move in the matter; and Mr. Theodore Uaak, a German, resident in 
LoiKlon, who certainly could not. 

But the Itoyal Society was foundeii for a purpose which was Boyle's 
pur|>OKe, and not that of any man before him, viz. : To increase knowl- 
edge by direct experiment. The charter declares that the object is the 
extension of natural knowledge as opposed to that which is super- 
natural.' 

lioyle was also nn influential member of the East India Company, 
and framed the second and permanent charter. 

Boyle's merit in science at first was somewhat exaggerated, and 
aftcTwardM, as I have before said, unfairly depreciated. There is force 
in the suggestion of a writer in Knight's Cyclopedia, that it is a Mr 
method to take a foreign history of physics, and see what are the 
dlhcoveries of the Briton of the seventeenth century which will be 
thought worthy of record by a Frenchman of the nineteenth. 

In Ilistoirc Phil, du Progress de lu Physl(iue, Paris, 1810, M. Libres, is 
a chapter devoted to Progres de la Physhiue entrc les mains de Boyle, in 
which it is suld, *' That it is impossil)le to follow Boyle through his labors 
without being astonislied at the immensity of his resources for tearing 
out tlie secrets of Nature." lioyle is credited with all the great additions 
to knowledge made by means of the air-pump. Including the propagation 
of sound through the air — all the more creditable to him, because 
Guericke liad been led astray as to the cause of this phenomenon, — 
and the autlior concludes with observing : **That it is impossible to say 
to what degree of ol)ligation ctiemistry is to limit its acknowledg- 
ments to Boyle, and no one can say that his works, the eldest progeny 
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of the NoYum Organam, were anything bat a credit to the source 
fh>m whence they sprung.'* 

Boyle says in the ProSmial Essay, that he designed the narratiye of 
what he had tried and observed as a continuation of Sir Francis 
Bacon's Natural History. It is certain that without Boyle, the 
Baconian philosophy would have remained one of the wonders of 
cloisters and libraries. Boyle cast this philosophy into the waters of 
the seventeenth century, turbid with the fictions of the schoolmen and 
the reveries of the alchemists, and they grew quickly and transparently 
clear. 

To enumerate his labors, is to epitomize the six ponderous quartos 
of Birch. In brief, in Origin of Forms and Qualities, and Discourse of 
Subordinate Forms, 1666, he insists that the mechanic motions and order 
of the parts of bodies are sufficient to yield an account of the differences 
of bodies and their affections, without recourse to the forms and 
qualities of the schools. It seems now, that no intelligent reader of 
this paper could keep moving along without interruption o hinderance 
to the fundamental conceptions of modem chemistry as Involved in the 
hypothesis of Dalton. 

At the annual meeting of the International Medical Congress, in 
London, 1881, the most distinguished person was Louis Pasteur, whose 
amazing experiments In the nature of disease-germs and the effect 
of successive Inoculation are exciting the deepest Interest among all 
thoughtful men. Dr. W. B. Carpenter describes this meeting with 
special reference to the labors of Pasteur,* and says, The revival by 
Dr. Farr of the doctrine of Zymosis (fermentation), long ago, sug- 
gested by the sagacity of Robert Boyle, &c. Ferdinand Hoefer * says. 
He (Boyle) was persuaded that the study of ferments would some day 
clear up those pathological phenomena which up to this time remain 
inexplicable. A paper of Boyle's on fermentation is among the lost 
manuscripts which Birch declares he can get no trace of, except that they 
once existed ; but his account of the fermentation of the blood ;^ of the 
air In reference to fermentation;^ theory of effluvia i^ the behaviour of 
the Juice of grapes ;^ the use of the knowledge of fermentation ;^ and the 
changes In animal substances by fermentation ; ^ leave no doubt of 
his accurate solution of the problem of the changes that occur in 
vlnlc fermentation and made the way easy to the discovery of torula 
and the germ-theory. What Pasteur and his collaborators have done. 
Is to explain and amplify the points experimentally established by 
Boyle. I quote a passage flrom The use of the knowledge of ferment- 
ation, to show how for his marvellous sagacity — the true philoso- 
phic Instinct — outran his actual knowledge." "I pretend not that 
vulgar chemistry will enable a physician to explicate all or most of 
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xht p^thoUrd^f-jkl ph^^nomena; bnt that true chemistry romy assist him 
Vi "x^Wfjut/'. *\\^*:T'% fit thfiiri, which can scarce be solidly explicated 
wHhoijt it. \uf\ l^t me vl'l, that he, that thoroaghly uDderstands the 
fjatur*: of f^rm^ntrt an<l ffirmcntation shall probably be much better able 
thnn b'; that icrrKir^ them, to {;ive a (air Account of divers phenomena 
of ^erfrmJ di«^ra>i':^ ''a«» w*rll fuvers as others) which will perhapa be 
n<:ver thoroQ^'rily nndf'.rsto'Kl, without an insight into the doctrine of 
f«;rm';ritatIon ; in orrl«:r to which, for that and other reasons, I desigDcd 
rny hisu^rical noU^i t^^nrjilnf? that subject.'* * So that the work of 
]'iiKt«;ur, which is hf;aling the wound of French agriculture, strikes 
its r^K^tfi int^i the sa;;a/!iouri mind of the Englishman of the seventeenth 
c'rntury. 

In the Sci^ptical Chemist, perhaps the most influential of all hiB 
works, Boyle reviews with irresistible clearness and conclusiveness 
the arguments of the school-men and points out the better way of 
induction as the only source of trustworthy knowledge of nature. 
The pap<;r is Nkilfnlly cast into the form of doubts about the preva- 
lent reasoning concerning natural phenomena, and leads the reader to 
see that it consisted largely of assumption, and that to learn of Nature 
one muNt become her pupil. I believe this book of Boyle's to be the 
first eflfective blow ever delivered at a priori, and the first really efTcc- 
tive appeal to men to form their judgments of natural phenomena after 
rather than before a study of those phenomena. 

He opposed Aristotle's system, not ft-om any lack of recognition of 
his transcendent merit, but because he saw that the study of causes and 
the Final ("ausc had sublimed out of all contact with the facts of 
Nature, and that to bring nuin back to Nature, a new departure must be 
made. And with singular consistency and loyalty to his own convic- 
tions, for many years he refiised to read Descartes — greatly to the aston- 
ishment of Locke — in order that he might leave his mind open and 
fresh to any truth that his own experiments might reveal to him. It is 
of course impossible that his long intiina(*y with Locke could have left 
him ignorant of Descartes, or wholly unimpressed by his system. 

Boyle, in the Sceptical Chemist, was the first man to utter serious 
doubts as to the theory of the peripatetics and of the alchemists ; he 
disputed the elementary character of fire, air, earth and water; said we 
must not be limited to three or four elements — that we shall some day 
find a larger number. He denounced the obscurity with which alche- 
mists parade their alleged discoveries, and rebukes the alchemists for 
calling combinations of metals with acids, especially aqua fortis, the 
elements of those metals themselves. lie says: ♦•It Is possible, 
that one body Is composed of two elements, another of three, &c., 
and that one body may not have any of the same elements that another 
has: as we often see two words, whereof the one has not any of the let- 
ters to be met with In the other." 

* The lost paper. 
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He proposed trials to Dr. Lower based on experiments of his own 
concerning the transftision of blood and the effect of new blood on the 
recipient animal. Many other speculations in Physiology originated 
with him. Boyle overthrew the alchemists at a toach, when he sug- 
gested in The Sceptical Chemist that in addition to visible and palpable 
elements there may be others more subtle and invisible that escape 
through the joints of the vessels. 

Though Otto Guericke invented the air-pump, Boyle had no knowledge 
of it, and Birch says '* that he, Boyle, invented that admirable engine." 
He ascertained and correctly stated all the essential properties of air ; 
this he accomplished by means of an air-pump, constructed by Mr. 
Robert Hooke after original design by Boyle, including the glass-receiver 
on a metallic base,' and by this means established the science of pneu- 
matics. His first publication on the subject was iu 1660, at Oxford, under 
the title New Experiments, physico-mechanical touching the spring of 
the air and its effects, made for the most part in a new pneumatical 
engine. The work recorded in this paper Included an experimental 
demonstration of the nature of a vacuum. He found or proved the pres- 
sure of air to be the cause of the Torricellian vacuum, showed the im- 
possibility of a perfect vacuum, explained suction, loss of weight of 
bodies In vacuo, the necessity of air to combustion, and in short nearly 
every fact and principle in the behavior of the air. . 

Torricelli had made his tube and substantially fixed the fact of the 
materiality of the air. His theory of fluids drew. Pascal from geometry 
to physics, and the result of the labors of this acute scholar was the 
dissertations on the Equilibrium of Fluids aud the Weight of the 
Atmosphere, in which are given the first barometric measurements. 
(This work of Pascal brought on the controversy with Father No61, an 
Aristotelian, which was the last real struggle of the old philosophy.) 
In these books Pascal extended the conception of fluid equilibrium to 
air as well as water, and also pointed out the compressibility of one 
and the iucompressibility of the other. He reached the point of show- 
ing that air is compressible and there stopped. Boyle made, independ- 
ently aud almost simultaneously, the same discoveries, but did not stop ; 
he asked the question, that has ever opened the door to real knowledge 
and marks the dividing line betweeu knowledge and information, how 
much is air compressed for any given pressure? He also asked, how much 
does it expand or coDtract for any given change in temperature? And are 
the properties of air predicabie of other gaseous bodies? In the year 
1650, he found the law since known by his name (twenty-six years 
before Mariotte who has had the undeserved fortune to get his name 
associated with the discovery); and in the dim light of that early 
morning of science, a hundred years before Watt*8 steam engine, he 
worked out and established the law upon which unchanged foundation 
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the whole modern science of st^am-englnceriDg secorely resta.* This 
law has been empirically vcriflf;d by the French Academy and found to 
bi! tme to twenty-aevcn atmo8phere8. 

He foand that air once exposed to an excess of barnlng ftael will not 
again sustain combustion or life; that air which has been breathed 
sustains Are feebly; that distiliation in a closed retort prodacea com- 
pounds totally unlike those of open combustion, the lack of which 
distinction vitiates nearly all the work of Van llelmont ; that *'an air" 
obtained by heating certain metallic salts intensifies combustion; 
found that fermentation and putrefaction are impossible In vacuo; 
spoke of a vital substance in air; in short he left nothing for LaYoUler 
but to pronounce the word Oxygen. 

He discriminated carefully between air and ether, in that air rcfiracts 
the rays of light, and comes very close to a statement of the possibility 
of Crooke\s Radiant Matter. 

Probably Boyk**s tract Fire and Flame, gave George Ernst Stahl his 
idea of Phlogiston, though the acute German's claim to the origination 
of the Idea Is not affected by this (Hct. 

Boyle clearly intimates his own belief in one ultimate, simple form of 
matter, precisely what Lockycr*s spectroscope is now leading us to. 
He published the first tables of specific gravities, which are as accurate 
OS his apparatus could give. 

Boyle showed ' that the prevalent view of acid and alkaline parts In 
all bodies is uiulemonstrablo and precarious, ami that there is no 
criterion to which all acid» can be brought. He noted the tastelessness 
of some undonbted acids, showed the convertibility of ternary com- 
pounds of nitrogen from an acid to an alkaline condition and vice 
versa, and having thus overturned much of the hit n>- chemistry of the 
day, he paved the way to a rational theory of chemical attraction. 

Whether Boyle or Pascal had the larger share in developing the laws 
of Hydrostatics may perhaps be questioned ; Buckle ' says we owe to 
Boylcthc first exact experiments in the relation between color and heat; 
that he laid the foundation for the union of optics and thermics; and 
that he establislied hydrostatics as a science. It is tioubtless true here 
as in pneumatics, that Pascal stopped with the demonstrated fact, but 
Boyle pushed on to the controlling principle. 

He trod close to the truth un<ler many strani^e disuulses; for instance 
he .says, air is composed of three kinds of molecules: 1st, From 

exhalations from waters (vapor), minerals, vegetables (oxyiren), and 

ft 

animals (carbonic oxide), thai exists on the earth's surface: 2d, much 
more subtile, consists of magnetic ettiuvia from the earth, and pro- 
duces by attack upon innumerable atoms emanating from the stars, 
the sensation of light (terrestrial ma^^netism and aun»ra boreali>); 3d, 
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the third is do other than the substaDce of air compressible and dilata- 
ble lilsc the spring of a watch. 

He made the first trne statement of the natare of change in bodies,* 
showing the permanence of matter through all changes of form. 

It is as diOlcalt to analyze Boyle's influence on the best minds of his 
own and all succeeding centuries, as it is to find the efilect upon the 
crop of the quality of the seed. It is the hidden secret of excellence ; 
and I think so far as chemistry is concerned, it is certain that the 
Instaurutio Magna would have shared the fate of other systems of abstract 
speculation, had not Robert Boyle given it practical efllciency through 
experimental demonstration. 

The vastuess and proAindity of his learning coupled with his high 
social standing secured respect; the solidity of his Judgments won con- 
fidence; the unusual spectacle of a man to whom all sensual indulgence 
was possible, renouncing all for learning's sake, and spending his powers 
for humanity's sake, begot enthusiastic admiration ; the sweetness of his 
temper and the sensitiveness of his respect for other men, gave easy 
currency to his views; he was a '* founder" in the largest sense; but 
. , 1 think his best and noblest service was the stimulus of his great exam- 
y pie in obeying Lord Bacon's exhortation : 
y^ ** If there be any man who has it at heart, not merely to take his 

stand on what has already been discovered, but to profit by that, and lo 
go on to something beyond; — not to conquer an adversary by disputing 
but to conquer nature by working; — not to opine probably and prettily, 
but to know certainly and demonstrably ; — let such as being true sous 
of nature (if they will consent to do so) join themselves to us ; so that 
leaving the porch of nature, which endless multitudes have so long trod, 
we' may at last open a way to the inner courts."* 



'Works, III., 87. 

*Inst. Mag., Part II., Proef. 
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,N«;'Jh VA^tS THE I'EJCFOKATEI) INDIAN UUMEKUS FOUND 

AT CONCOKD, MASS. 



\ix Prof. Uenby W. Haynks. 



; : ' : .i-7"Vj.;f n-.Wt' wa- ixliUiittHl at the last ineotiiig of this society, 
u«.. :* ;>;-, .fcr.i> »a.-«:x;#liiirnMlaiidcoMinieiit<Jil ui>oiiby Dr. Wootlwartl 

; .■ ".' :.»vu:.v* Vy '/'/-^^rv*? that thN jwrforation of the lower extremity 

.'• .i> ■.■•..'•♦■..'' *»■.'>:;; i- '-'/ iiotireable in the prehistoric races of 

. .1*. ••.' i ••■Av. i .'..k* 'M:^;h t:siiUn\ a "characteristic of the Mound-bulld- 

*.". .• *.»:•.. v^ '/^ •:'',';AJJy i^revaleiit amon^ the prehistoric peoples of 

,* ..1 >:-«'^;,';rj»t;/'f. li'^w^rver, indicative of its occurrence there, 

■ - li.! -^A-ii 'Ai*^'r\t'A. ar*: in no instance so high as the Jl/tjf 

*■..•'. ;>.♦. ff..::,sitj f'/'jnd to prevail in a mound in Michigau. 

v.* '■•• ■•'< a." I hav<; nj<;t witli. 

. . "vr?.. /ju-. < .* 'if ';n:n<ll<-. at Paris, M. Martin found the 

• /, ^' f -.^t-af 'J-' "jUi i,t:r 'fill. In the ••averns of the valley of 

1 Ji- ■/•'ir.. .'.■ 'j.< ' ;i-i: of the so-called ft»ssil *' race of 

:«; J/'j/';'':^ t '/'..'•: </i'/-<y jMrr ^:«rnt. to he the rule. M. Leguay 

.« '.>!-f'.*'n' .'j; ^'j '/t: ('r^nOj-fir*: per Cent, in tlie Dolmen of 

. j.^ii.' J'iu"..-, iti.'. hi I'msn-r-lWy foini<l that it was twenty- 

\. 'IK ui:'^'r*'.'i .L-^ '/h': 't1 Vaun-ul. He also reports that 

' .• <.'^ !.!!,'.! ;i, '.:i«, .->.« .I'.vjj.- 'jS 'ij«; '/uaiichr-s, tlie ancient inhabitants 

'/! '...* ^ii!.;^^> J-ia!i«i>. vM:«/?H« .•:,■.;;.;]/<- ar«; found in caverns there. In 

'i,i -SI ]♦'..';. Hi. iii\t o? <ni'jh\. *f*i'fh'^itt'j to tin- Agi; of IJronze, Dr. 

Vji*j*ix ^.'f*\\i' '.ii« jMoj>'.i)!ivii t-'y :A.';/'/'*;ir •'/ t^rj' nty-Avf: p(;r Cent.* Among 

'.ii< TWO ' :r.»ti>a(i«J .-Kt.-ltV^ji.-. ol l:,» ,\'^*. 't1 Poli-lied Stone, di.^covered 

•;y ijn Jiai'ni «ji Jiu\< ill Mjaij^;/a;/.'.< 'u arti/lcial :rrottos excavated in 

1 iiav* '.»r'^iii!ii» in.it: for *.*)Ui\tiii:.-,i. ',h*, of t,h#:-e perforated hunierit 
v\Jii<lj J look lr«>iij oii« oJ t.'n. .vj/'/' ;,/;^. ;,'fo**oi at, I5uye. 
Jl will !>i ii<.»ii<;««J iJiat ti^i- hainA/u^ ?.'o.';i J;;i>'- )•< Ijroken in the middle 

* (JoniptAj lenuu du Coi.;.')/!^ lii\Aiiiiy\.'iUii,*\ Ar*throf?#ilogie etd'Archto- 
logie pr6-iJj^loriqu^;s de J''unb--M>^7^, p. J4<5 

* L'Arcli6ologie pJ-6-bifrl/<^n«jUe, ;/. 2' a; 
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like the one found at Concord, and like those discovered by Dr. Gilman 
, in mounds in Michigan. So also Dr. De Hart remarks of one which he 
figures, procured from a mound in Wisconsin : "In no case did I And 
any of the long bones of the extremities wliolly perfect, but all of them 
were broken in the centre of the shaft, tlie other extremity not being 
found. It is hardly probable that this is due to decay in every instance, 
but may point to some supers titous rite, or custom connected with the 
sepulture of the dead, among the ancient Mound-builders." * Dr. 
Chauvet also describes one found in tlie cavern of La Buisse (Is^re), 
which was broken in the middle in the same manner.' 

It is hardly probable that these instances, occurring in regions so 
widely separated, could be due to accident only, however difficult may 
be the explanation of so strange a custom. 



' Transactions of Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Vol. iv., p. 194. 
* Congr^s de Paris, p. 140. 
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NOTE BY THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION. 



The paper by Mr. Louis H. Aymfi, U. S. A. Consul at Yucatan, which 
treats of the ruins of Mitla, was received too late to allow of its pre- 
sentation to the Society at their last meeting, but it is now published 
because it treats of the archajology of a portion of the Continent 
where investigations are being made and public curiosity is largely 
excited, and is nearly allied to communications previously published. 
It is only by comparing the statements of different explorers that we can 
obtain satisfactory material for forming a deliberate judgment, and in 
order to furnish such matter as has come to our hands promptly for 
the consideration of those interested in archaeological research, it has 
been thought best not to delay the publication of this paper. We are 
indebted to Mr. Stephen Salisbury, Jr., for making a translation from 
Burgoa's description of Mitla, which was sent to us in the original 
Spanish. 



NOTES ON MITLA. 

BT LOUIS U. AYMfi. 



An itinerary of a Journey taken by the writer in July, 1881, may not 
be uninteresting as an introduction to a notice of the famous ruins of 
Mitla. 

The point of departure is Esperanza, on the Vera Cruz railway. You 
leave there at 10.30 A. M. in a horse-car, and ride 50 kilometres to 
Tehnacan, arriving about 8 P. M. Fare Si. 50. The fkre to Esperanza 
is about $8 flrom either Vera Cruz or Mexico. The next morning at 3 
o'clock, you take a ftightftilly uncomfortable stage, and for thirteen 
wretched hours you are banged and bumped until you are ready to 
welcome the sight of Tecomavaca, at 4.30 P. M. There is a wretched 
hotel there where you become acquainted with the plague of Oaxaca — 
fleas. *If you have been wise you have written to Don Constantino 
Rickets, an Englishman, and asked him to send Santos Gomez (the 
prince of guided) with the necessary horses to meet you there, or if you 
prefer you may have a litter swung between two mules, fore and aft, as 
a sailor would say. Gk>mez will charge you $1 per day for each horse 
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and $2 a day for himself. Ton set out at 5 A. M., enter the mountains, 
if you are enthusiastic turn off and half ride, half walk, a league or two, 
and yisit the curious ruins of the Cerro de las Juntas. I did, and you 
have some of the results, and r will send you later a paper on this and 
other ruins in Oazaca. On the road it is broiling hot, but the scenery is 
simply magniflcent. If it is a clear day you will probably catch a 
glimpse of the topmost peak of Orizaba, 150 miles away. At 12 M. hot 
and hungry, you stop at the sugar hacienda of Qfiendulain (27 miles), 
have an excellent breakfisist and sleep as well as the millions of flies will 
let you until 3.80 P. M. Then 15 miles more and you are at the pic- 
turesque little town of Dominguillo at 6 P. M. You are in the heart of 
the mountains, and can see the road you are to travel to-morrow 
stretching up, up, up until it is lost among the peaks. You sleep well, 
orill, according to your auseeptibility to flea-bites. The next day is a 
repetition of the day before, except that yon should bring your breakfast 
with you. Yon reach Huitzo at about 5 P. M. (54 miles). Next morning 
you ride through the glorious valley of Oaxaca, stop aside at Etla and 
visit the mounds of the Cerro de las Penas, and, at 11 A. M. you ride 
through the stony streets of Oaxaca to the hotel opposite the cathedral, 
where you rest, wash off the dust of travel and take a good breakftot. If 
you wish to go directly to Mitla, you either keep your horses, or, better 
still, hire a carriage extra. That costs about $10. Mitla is distant about 
30 miles to the southeast. About half way you stop at Santa Maria del 
Tule to see the wonderfdlly large tree ; it has been looming on the 
horizon for miles. It is large. I measured it roughly; its circum- 
ference following the sinuosities in and out five feet fVom the ground is 
146 feet; outside all, 104 feet; spread (diameter) of foliage, 141 feet; 
long diameter of trunk, 40 feet; short diameter of trunk, 20 feet; 
height, about 160 feet. Then on to Mitla. You reach the little village 
about 4 P. M., drive up to the lovely house of Don Felix Quero, are 
heartily welcomed by him, by his comely wife and pretty daughters. 
You take a dinner (the best you will get in Oaxaca) in a rose-covered 
corridor, walk out about six minutes, cross a little stream, double the 
corner of a ruined mound, and Mitla is before you. The ** tourist '* 
could *' do it " In one hour, but we should find days not enough. Mitla 
is not so grand, so magniflcent as Uxmal, but it has a beauty of its own, 
as it nestles quietly at the foot of the mighty mountains, the ruins of the 
grim ** Fortin " standing sharp against the evening sky, and as the sun 
sinks, casting soft, lingering rays athwart the cream and red mosaics, 
one might fancy he heard the weird chant of the priests, the lament of 
the mourners for the dead who rest in **Lyobaa,*' "The Centre of 
Rest.** It is fbll of interest, and the careftil, earnest worker could In 
one short month collect 'a vast amount of Information about Mitla. 
The library of the Institute at Oaxaca Is rich, very rich. In old books 
and papers, and there Is a treasure there for some archaeologist. 
When I shall have flnished my work here in Yucatan I should like to go 
there once more. The memories of the beautiful idols of stone, pot- 
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tcry UDd metal, the wonderful hollow castings of pare gold, the andis- 
c'.overed mines of archaeological treasures to be gathered are very 
tempting. 

Mr. Ad. F. Bandelier in his ** Notes onXhc Bibliography of Yucatan and 
Central America " (Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
October 21, 1880, p. 116), speaks of the work of Francisco de Bnrfjoa, 
which treats of Mitla, entitled Geogr&flca Descripcion de la Parte 
Septentrional del Polo Artico de la Ani6rica, M6xico, 1674, and ^ays of 
it : ** This work is regarded (especially by such as have not seen it) as 
the leading work on Oajaca. I have never seen it— it is exceedingly 
rare.** It may be well to introduce the plans and measurements sent 
herewith by this earliest description of Mitla. The portion given in 
translation is from Vol. II., Part 2, Chap. 68. 

BURGOA'S DESCRIPTION. 

**Two leagues beyond this (Tlacolula), stretching out towards the 
east upon level ground is the celebrated town of all Zapoteca, called 
Mictla in the Mexican, and it resembles the inferno from the depths 
which are there. The natives there call it Lyobaa, the centre of rest, 
which blind politeness so ridiculed as to call hell a rest ♦ ♦ * ♦ 
and even this doctrine and the administration of this town does not 
affect this province, because it is a lay benefice, being the sepulchre of 
the kings of Zapoteca. 

**I have promised to say something of its greatness, and to be the first 
to speak also in respect to Tetycpaq, of what I have learned from the 
papers which have come to my hand, and from the traditions of aged 
Indians who heard them ft'om their great religious leaders, and as to 
those things in which there is much similarity still existing there. 

** This town of Mitla is situated seven or eight leagues from the city of 
Antiquera, stretching towards the east on level ground, and its situa- 
tion is at the foot of the mountainous range of Tentitlan that runs very 
near it, and the town stands upon an eminence somewhat higher than 
the valley through which passes a small river that traverses it. Upon 
the north side the land is very dry and stony, and as respects its 
antiquity, nature or the' universal deluge have left there a great hollow, 
of which the Devil took possession, and the Indians arriving to populate 
this place, he ruled them from the large rock of Xaquija or Tentitlan, 
and in the Miztccau co.untry he used the cave of Chalcacatongo to bury 
their chiefs, and this place for the chiefs of the Zapotecas, where Satan 
planted the greatest multitude of errors and abominations against the 
head of the Roman world, and against the sacred Apostolic seat of the 
Vicar of Christ and successor of St. Peter, introducing a superior head 
as regards the Worship of his gods, which we call ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, with spiritual and temporal power over the chiefs and the people. 

•• Although many of the kings of Jerusalem were anointed as priests, 
as happened to the prophet Samuel, with Saul and David who came 
before him, in Mexico the emperors could chastize them. Here the 
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highest priests were absolute and independent, so that the kings of 
Tcozapotlan entertained veneration and respect towards them, con- 
sidering them to be so near to the gods, as instruments lit to order for 
all favors and chastisements, both the one and the other. They held 
the belief that the priest could alone be the mediator in all their troubles 
and difflcnlties, which were so constantly occurring. The whip of this 
superior priest was like that of a dissembling foreign tyrant, whose 
orders and mandates were executed at the cost of their blood. For the 
support of this one they erected the palace of the living and the dead, 
because wise as the Devil was, he desired to act against the authority 
of the Pope, and gave indulgences to the living and conceded favors and 
concessions and remission of sins to the dead. They built in this square 
this beautiful house or Pantheon, with stories and subterraneans, the 
latter in the concavity which was found under the earth, equalling in 
style the halls which enclose it, having a spacious court; and to build 
the four %qual halls they worked with what force and industry they 
could secure from a barbarous people. 

" It is not known from what quarry they could cut such great pillars of 
stone, that with difficulty two men could embrace them with their arms 
extended. These, although without capital or pedestal, straight and 
smooth, arc more than Ave yards long composed each of a single stone, 
and served to sustain the roof. The roof was of flat stones two yards 
or more long, and one broad, and half a yard thick, laid upon the pillars 
successively. The flat stones are so much alike and so well adjusted 
one to the other, that without mortar or cement they appear in their 
construction like tables bn>ught together. The four halls are very 
spacious, covered* in the same way with this kind of roof. The walls 
excelled in execution the work of the most skilled artificers of the 
world, so that neither the Egyptians nor the Greeks have written of this 
kind of architecture, because they began at the lowest foundations and 
followed upwards, spreading out into the form of a crown, which pro- 
jects ftom the roof in breadth and appears likely to fall. 

** The centre of the walls is of a cement so strong that we do not know 
with what liquid it was made. The surface is of such a singular con- 
struction that it shows something like a yard of stones. The sculptured 
blocks serve to hold innumerable little white stones that fill it, begin- 
ning with the sixth part of an ell and the half of an ell wide and the 
quarter part of an ell thick, so smooth and similar that it seems as if 
they were made in a mould. Of these there was so great a variety, and 
they were so connected one with the other, that various showy pictures 
an ell wide each, the length of the hall, were constructed with a variety 
of decoration on each as high as the capital. And it was so neat that it 
exceeded the description, and what has caused astonishment to great 
architects was the adjustment of these little stones without mortar or 
any instruments. They worked them with hard flints and sand and 
produced a building of so much strength that, being very old and beyond 
the memory of the living, it has lasted to our times. I saw it much at 
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my ease thirty years ago. The rooms above were of the same style and 
size with those below, and although portions were somewhat ruined 
because some of the stones had been carried away, they were very 
worthy of consideration. The door ft'ames were very capacious, com- 
posed of a single stone of the thickness of the wall at each side. The 
lintel or architrave was a sin<i^ic stone which held the two below. 

" There were four halls above and four below. They were divided in 
this way : That In front served as a chapel and sanctuary for the idols, 
which were placed on a lar«;e stone that served as an altar at the great 
feasts or at the Aineral of some king and principal chief. The Superior 
gave notice to the lesser priests or inferior officers that they should 
arrange the vestments and decorate the chapel, and prepare the incense. 
They went down with a great escort without any of the people seeing 
them, nor was it ever permitted them to turn their faces toward the 
procession, being persuaded that they would fall dead in the act of dis- 
obedience. Upon entering the chapel the priest put on a large white 
cotton robe, and another one embroidered with figures of beasts and 
birds in the manner of a surplice or chasuble. Upon his head he had 
something after the style of a mitre, and upon the feet another invention 
woven with threads of different colors, and thus clothed he came with 
great pomp and circumstance to the altar. Making great obeisance to 
the idols he renewed the incense, and began to talk very much between 
his teeth with these figures, the depositories of infernal spirits. In this 
kind of communication he continued with these deformed and horrid 
objects, that held all overcome with terror and amazement until he 
recovered from his diabolical trance, and told the spectators all the 
fictions and orders which the spirit had persuaded him of, or which he 
had Invented. 

** When he was obliged to make human sacrifices, the ceremonies were 
doubled and the assistants bent the victim across a great stone, and 
opening the breast with some knives of flint they tore it apart with 
horrible contortions of the body, and laying bare the heart they tore it 
out with the soul fof~~lHe~i)enKytr. They carried the heart to the Chief 
Priest that he might offer it to the idols, putting It to their mouths with 
other ceremonies. The body they threw into the sepulchre of the 
blessed, as they called it. If after the sacrlflca any one wished to 
detain those who officiated, or to demand some favor, he was informed 
by the inferior priests that he could not go to his house until his gods 
were appeased, commanding him to practice penance, fasting witiiout 
speaking to any woman but only to the priest. To one doing penance 
for vices honesty was required, and until he declared that he practised 
it he was not allowed to depart from the enclosure. 

** One hall was the burial place of these priests, and another hall was for 
the kings of Tb«ozapotlan, who brought decorations of the best gar- 
nents, feathers, jewels, and cliains of gold with precious stones, arming 
them with a shield in the left hand and In the right a sword, like those 
they used in their wars. During the ftjneral rites they played upon very 
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sad and dolorous instraments, and with grievous lamentations and great 
sobbing they went on chanting the life and exploits of their chief, until 
they placed blm upon the ftineral pile intended for him. The last hall 
had another door at the rear Into an obscure and fearful opening that 
was closed with a great stone to shut the entire entrance, and Into it 
they threw the bodies of those that they had sacrificed, and also those 
of great chiefs or captains that had been killed in battle, from whence 
they brought them, although from a great distance, for the purpose of 
burying them there. Here was practised the blind barbarity of the 
Indians. The wicked prlest«« taught those who were suficring from 
infirmities or ftrom their labors that here they might hope for a happy 
life, and they let them In alive among those sacrificed, allowing them to 
enter by that door and walk about In that terrible space, seeking repose 
among their ancestors ; and allowing this by favor they withdrew the 
attendants and departing by that opening, they again replaced the stone. 
The miserable creature then wandering about in that dark abyss 
perished of hunger and thirst; the sufi'erlngs to which he was con- 
demned beginning at the time when he was left. To this terrible place 
they Kave the name Llyobaa, fVom that of the town. 

** Since Imparting to them the light of the Gospel our professors have 
taken much care in teaching them and in seeking to learn If the common 
errors of these people were perpetuated by their fabulous traditions. 

**The high rooms remained open which surrounded the square and 
other halls which were below, and the remains exist to the present 
time. One high hall was the palace of the Chief Priest, In which he 
gave audience and slept, which occupied the whole square. The 
throne was of the height of a cushion^ with arms covered with tiger 
skins and stuffed with small soft feathers or very pliable grass adapted 
to that use. The other seats were smaller. When the King came to 
visit him, such was the authority of this minister of the Devil that no 
one dared to pass through the square, and to avoid It they had the other 
three halls with gates at the rear through which the officers entered 
both above and below. They had outside passages and alleys for 
entering and going oat firom an audience. These priests never married 
and held no commerce with women except on certain solemn occasions, 
which they celebrated with much drinking and over-indulgence. Un- 
married women were brought to them, and if any of them became 
enceinte, she was kept retired until the birth of the child. If a boy 
was born he was brought up as the successor of the priest, which office 
belonged to the son or next of kin, and never was elective. 

** The second hall was that of the priests and their assistants. The 
third that of the King when he came, and the fourth that of the other 
leaders and captains. The space being limited for so many dUTerent 
and various households, they conformed themselves to circumstances 
without preferences or partiality; no one having any Jurisdiction there 
except the Chief Priest, whose authority was supreme over all. 
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^' AH Die balls were well covered with mats and very clean. No one, 
not even of the highest officers, was permitted to sleep in the upper 
r^ioiiiH. All used very curious mats upon the ground, with the soft 
tokhiH of animals and delicate fabrics to cover themselves. Their food 
WSJ* ordinarily animals from the niountains— deer, rabbits and other 
nortM, — together with birds, which they obtained in the lakes or artllicial 
fionds. Their bread was from white corn meal well crushed. Their 
drinks were always cold, of crushed cocoa, and of gruel diluted with 
water; others were from fermented fVuits and trom orange Juice stirred 
up with the wine of the maguey. As the people had no permission to 
drink, nor to become drunken, there was a great abundauce of drink. 
And as there were so many beverages and' mo few to use them they 
never were able to exhaust the supply, the priests therefore drank very 
costly drinks to excess with free license, more than the chiefs in their 
best estate. This was the most contagious aud iivjurious practice of 
the Indians, as it consumed their properties, wasted their health and 
shortened their lives. All this notice of Mitla is introduced into this 
history in order not to fail in performing the promise previously made, 
even though it concerns a prOfane and superstitious error, the most 
vital which I have discovered about this nation.'* 

MEASURES OF BUILDINGS AT MITLA. 
South Group. Building No. 1. 

Present outside length, 88 ft ^ in. ; width, 19 ft. 8 in. approximately. 
Original inside length, 83 ft 4 in. ; width, 8 ft. 11 in. Thickness of front 
and back walls, 5 ft 4 in. ; Aide, 2 ft. 7 in. approximately. Width of 
doorways, 7 ft. 2 In. Wall bfttwe^n d<K>rways, 7 ft. From west end, 
outside, to west end of we«t dAorway, 2ff ft. 9 iu. From east end, out- 
side, to east end of ««*t fUtffrws^y, 2fi ft. 3 in. Present height, inside, 
i) ft. 10 in. approxiuttU'ty. ftf/m Urp of west door lintel; outside, 12 ft. 
very rough wall, foucb ruin^ ftt v^p Height of doorways, 6 ft. 6 in. 
Monoliths, consisting of two d<^/r'Jam^>s, at extreme east and west ends 
of extreme doorways. Height, d ft. fi In. ; breadth, 5 ft. 4 iu. ; thick- 
ness. 1 ft. 5i in., and three Lintels .- 
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On top. At bottom. 

East, 14 a. 8 in. 4 ft. 10 in. 3 ft. 5 in. 5 ft. 5 in. 

Cuntro, 14 *» 10 " 4 •* 10 " 3 •* 7 »* 6 ** 6 ** 

West, 12 " 6 " 4 ** 10 ** 3 »» 2 ** 5 *» 6 ** 

Directly opposite centre doorway in north wall about 8 feet ttom 
floor is a square recess, of large stones, measuring about 2 ft. long, 1 
ft. 8 in. high and 1 ft. 6 in. deep. 

Subterranean Apartments. 

JHHnr. Height, (I ft. 4 in. (the height of all of the rooms) ; circumfer- 
ence, 5 a. «A in. liooni B. Length. 12 ft. 3 in. ; width, 6 ft. 2i in. Room C. 
Length, IH ft. 2 in. ; width, 6 ft. li in. Room D. Length, 18 ft. 2 In. ; 
width, 6 ft. U !"■ nol«lit of all, 6 ft 4 in. 
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Pkrprndicular Srction, throuoh C. D., vide No. 8. 
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Building No. 2. 

Outside length, 180 ft., approiimate ; width, 88 ft. Inalde length, 1«1 
ft. 8 111. ; width, 28 ft. Average height, 17 ft. 6 Id. Thickness of front 
wall, 6 ft. Height of doorways, 6 ft. 10 In. 

Monoliths. Door-jambs each, height, 6 ft. 10 lu. ; breadth, 6 It. ; thick- 
ness, 1 ft. 6 in. 

LintelB,— 
South. Length, 10 ft. 7 In. Breadth, 3 ft. 8 In. Thickness, 4 ft. 9 in. 
Centre. »* 18 ** 9 ** ** 8 ** 4 »* *• 4 " 9 " 

North. " 20 *' " 8 ** 8 ** ** 4 " 9 ** 

Nicfie ojfposUe centre door. Height from ground, 8 ft. Height, 1 ft. 
6 Id. ; width, 2 ft. In. ; depth, 1 ft. 9 In. 

Building No. 8 
Is Identical in measurements with No. 2, except as regards the 
monoliths. Jambs.—Height, 6 ft. 8 in. ; breadth, 5 ft. 8 In. ; thickness, 
1 ft. 7 In. 

LinUU^YftiHi. Height, 15 ft. Breadth, 5 ft. Thickness, 8 ft. 

Centre. »* 18 *» 4 in. ** 5 ** " 8 •« 

East. " 16 ** 6 " ** varies. " 8 «• 

(Jreat Patio. About 150 ft. square. 

Sejmlchral Chamber^ or so-called Subterranean Passage, Length 
(Inside door-Jambs), 7 ft. 8 in. ; width, 8 ft. 7 in. From north entrance 
U) room with i>illar, 18 ft. Height of steps about 1 ft. Height (the larger 
portion). 8 ft. Ill in. (Just iUHlde north door), 4 ft. 11 In. 
/;f>(>r».— North. Height, 3 ft. 9 in. Width, 3 ft. 2 in. 

SonMi. '♦ 3 »' K *» ** 2 '• 8i *' 

Jamhs, lo north door. Thickne8>. 5 in. To south door. Thlcknesf*, 

1 ft. 10^ in. Thicknohs of door-Jamb being measured in long diameter 
of room. Total leii^tlt of room is *.* ft. ti in. Heii;ht of ornament from 
tloor, 1 n. 1 111. Hrradth of onuiuH'nii-d band, l ft. 10 in. Large stone 
which probably (:lo.*<od south end; length, 3 ft. 4 in.: width, 2 ft. 7 In. ; 
thicknt'N.s, 2 ft., ajtjiriij'imatchj. 

Nouiii (iKorr. Noinii Bi'ii.ding. 
Apartrnvut .V.-- Inside, length, 12'> ft. 2 in.: widtli, 28 ft.; height 
(average), lii ft. Thlckne.^s of front wall. 4 ft. <• in.: side wall, 3 ft. 

2 in. Doorways: wlilih. 7 ft. l»i in. Wall between doors, 7 ft. Door- 
way, west corner of buildini; to west edije of west doorway, 47 ft. 
Doorway, ea.st corner of building to eas>l edire of east doorway, 49 ft- 
Oi in. Wind«>w; is distant from inner e:ist angle 2 ft. ; inside width, 
<> ft. 4 in. C'oiumns; hei;;ht. 11 ft. I in: circumference, 9 ft. 64 In. 
From wot wall to roluinii I. !.'> ft. 1 in.; column 1 to column 2, 15 ftr. 
4 in. From coluuiii l! to coluuui :>. ir> ft. ; eviluinu ^ to column 4, 15 ft. 
11 in. From column 4 to colunin .">. l.'> ft. 4 :u. : •olnnin 5 to column 6, 
15 ft. From coliuun .«*» \o ea>i wall, l.*» It. 4 it:. From north wall to 
columns, lo ft. 3 in. From south wall to coiimins. I) i\. 10 in. Passage- 
way. From i';i>t wall of .Vpartnieui M, ;>r. it.; irom west wall, 85 ft. 4 
In. Heijiht. r» it. 74 in.: width. 3 ft. S in. ^Portion running north.) 
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Pl.AN OF BUILDINOH AT MiTLA, OaXAOA, MkXICO. 
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Length (abort side), 18 n. ; (long tilde), 23 It. 8 In. Lcogtb (portion 
rnnnlng west), 10 ft. 10 In. Piktto; north to south, 30 (t. lOln. ; cast to 
west, 20 ft. 4 Id. 
Apartment N. Length, 2!) R. 4 In. Brendtb, B ft. 6 In. Height, 12 ft. 



O. 



3G " 



Avurnge wall thlckneits, 4 ft. 

EnHt building. Distance between pillars, S4 ft. 

Alt of these measurcrnGutH wcrt- made repeatedly, in order to avoid 
errors, and may be conxidcred as (|ulte correct. A tape line- RO feet 
long woa UHed. Many measurements are omitted to avoid unnecessary 
repetition, but th? plans uccompaujliig these tables will supply ttie 
otu las Ions If necessary. 

NOTES. 



This groQp consists ofthrec large buildings occupying the north, east 
and south sides of a large courtyard. They were originally elevated on 
large artlUclal mobada, now too much ruined to permit of nccurate 
measurement. Below the north building were three subterranean apart- 
ments, C, D and B, and In front of these opened what has always 
heretofore been called the subterruneiLn passage. The walls of the 
buildings are externally much ruined, but Id the Interior are highly 
ornamented. A rough sketch of the fo;ade of Building No. 1 Is 
here presented. 




The huge monolithic lintels are cut Into a series of cornices, a 
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tlon looking somelhlng like Pig. 8, representing the pattern thereby 



UZ. 




formed, which Is Tre- 
quen tly repeated. 
Each building In 
this group consist- 
ed or H single long ^ 
room, perfectly 9 
plain inside, roof- 
placed about two feet apart, and then a solid rooHng of cement' 
waa laid. 1 uaed the word " undoubtedly " in thia conuectlon _ 
adviaedly. aa the boles for the Insertion of the ends of the beams 
still remain in many places In the cement on the top of the walls, 
where the wood has long since decayed and fallen out. The build- 
ings were constructed by raising walls of -roSgti stone, and then 
facing them on the Inner side with squared stunea, which Id tarn were 
covered with cement. This coat extended over the floors. In Building 
No. 1 tbis Boor still exists. The only ornameDt or variation on the 
Inner side was a curions rectangular recess about three feet from the 
floor. This niche Is found In all the buildings .In the south group, and 
also In th« Hall of f illars in the north group. The inner cement on the 
walls was probably painted In flgures, as I found in other ruined bulld- 
iDgs at Mitla very beautlflil mural frescoes. I shall refer to these 
further on. The doorways are surmounted by huge lintels, and at the 
extreme ends are large monolithic door-Jambs. The exterior of these 
bulldlugn on their Hft^ades was highly ornamented in panels of mosaip 
work. The separate stones were about 4 inches long, with fkcea 2 z S. 
. The depth of the pattern is about two Inches; the 
I i relievo portion wa& left of the original cream color of 
the stone, standing out beautifully from the blood red 
with which the deeper parts were painted. Traces of this red paint are 
found everywhere. 

BalldlDg No. 2 consists of one large room utterly devoid Inside of 
ornament, except the usual nicbe. Outside It Is very richly ormimentcd, 
the patterns being similar to those found on Building No. 1. They are, 
however, In great part sculptured in the solid stone, as well as being 
formed In the mosaic pattern just referred to. 

Building No. 3 Is almost the counterpart of No. t, except that It has 
no vitible subterranean chumbent. These, however, may possibly exist. 
A curious feature is to be noticed In this hnlldlng. The east lintel was 
cut as usual Into cornices, as in Fig. 2, but for Home reason, either a 
blunder In the carving or something of the kind. It was then turned 
around, the other side cnt and the original cutting filled out with plaster 
to Imitate the flat surface of the lintel, thus: The portion cross-sbaded 
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represents the plas- ^ 
ter lining. Directly ^ 
below Building No. 
1 arc found the sub- 
terranean apart- 




R^3. 




mento. These are 
three In n amber;, 
they run west, north 
and east, respect- 
ively, At right an- 



gles, nil opening on a central .npace which measures fjrom north to south 
5 ft. U in., and fVoin west to east 5 ft. 24 in. In the centre of this space 
rises a supporting pillar. In all of the rooms, at a height of 8 ft 2 In. 
fk'om the floor, runs a band of ornament 1 ft. 9 in. broad, whose general 
characteristics are found in the following figures : , Fig. 4 is fh>m east 
end of Room C. Fig. 5 is fk-om east wall of Room B. This last room Is 



Fij«. 



Rcpiat. 




in the worst condition of the three. The roof Is formed of very large 
flat stones laid crosswise. The floor is very nearly perfect, of bright, 
smooth red cement, and the walls appear to have been once covered 
with this cement. These curious apartments are not uncommon In 
Oaxaca; they are known a.H '' cruzeros.*" I was told of many in the 
neighborhood, and while I was measuring and taking notes my com- 
panions visited some of them. They tell me that they are in every 
respect similar to the one jast described ; and I understand that human 
iKines have been found in these apartments. At the little village of 
TcntiilHS Jei Valle I heard that there were hundreds of such subter- 
ranean apartments, and while I was yet in Oaxaca, the then Governor 
lion Franri^fro .M«:juciro •'ent to have some of them opened. Large 
riunib<:rs of v*'ry ri**autifijl idols, statuettes, arrowheads, etc., were 
found, and in on': jfirge «:njz<rro were found. /?r^ xratjon-loads of crania. 
i;nforiijnaii-:y I Uiv\ to leave tK-fore they reached the city. On a still 
Jow<rr lev*:.. sifi«: ^lr«:t':ljin;; to the Houth. is another and much smaller 
room At *.'.,*: *\iu*: oT my vifit only the mouth was visible. Here for 
r.i'MUtrl**' tiH' '■ f.'«r«"J m'i':h of the interest of Mltla. This was the 
rnou'h of ♦.?,'■ y>'*i.'i* ttii "'jS'^-rrnrjean passa^re said to extend for leagues. 
I will tf.^fj*.a»i- '.trf j-o f.'.'j' h h** r*:Tt:T'^ to this subj<'cl from Burgoa's 
a/'ioun' Jriv: J',74 X'.'i .V/fij iJ»eir fabulous traditions, it was 

kno'/in M.i* V.' y w*/* ;, . ;,*:f ^-^s-j^j t.iiat tliis frl^rhtful concavity ran 
nior<: ♦.♦j^». *.'. ••> .'-i-j:*-' 4'.''.*r ;rroNnd. r.hir roof beini; held up by 
vji\utu\,' 1','. '.'.-•• A'f .•/.'' ■;!-'J '.«r'.;i.fj r'jrious I*n*lates. of good zeal, 
wiio •/•t'I*;' ■>'-' '/'' V/ ..•,•;••' •• *;.«>i- i;/norants, w<M)t down some steps 
with .1 ;</•*■ ' ro/. J • -tf) ' / '.j • .M-r^ ;*ii/i .'ij.my ]i;rlit«;ij torches and forth- 
with »ij' » A.':, '....'. 1 •/, ,•'..'.". fov.» ..k«- -trufts. Tlury brought with 
them b< fof< ;.*■.'* //.»i-/ ''.» 'v v^ 'ie*. a.^ ;r'JideH, th:it they might not 
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lose themselves in that cenftised labyrinth, bat such was the corruption 
and bad smell, the dampness of the floor, and a cold wind which 
Extinguished the lights, that at the little dlsstance they had already 
penetrated, fearing they might become pest stricken or might meet 
with some poisonous reptile, of which they saw some, they resolved to 
come out, and ordered this infernal gate to be thoroughly closed with 
masonry." 

' Bustamante wrote in 1826 : *• During the government of Count 
Kevilla Gigedo, Captain Dupaix and Don .Jos6 Castaiieda, the artist 
(who stlil lives in Mexico), went in search of antiquities, protected by 
this chief. Castaiieda has shown me the collection of drawings which 
he made in Palenque, Mictlati and other places, and assured me that in 
those places and in Zachila there exist a multitude of precious things, 
and anxiously desired that the excavation of the great Sylo or subter- 
ranean passage, which exists, closed up, among the palaces of Mictlan, 
might be protected (or favored) for in It he knew there were mummies 
as perfectly preserved as in the aucien( Pyramids of Egypt." 

'* In 1824 Mr. Nicholas Mill wrote : *' The palace of Mitla was 
appropriated as a retirement for the sovereign, to lament for the loss of 
a wife, a mother, or a son. It forms three edifices, the principal of 
which is best preserved, and is 180 feet in length. A staircase formed 
in a pit leads to a subterranean apartment 88 feet by 26. This gloomy 
place is covered with Grecoues, the same as the exterior walls of the 
palace. The most material distinction between this and other Mexican 
edifices is Its having pillars of porphyry to support the ceiling; they are 
17 feet high, and the shaft Is a single piece. The similarity of the apart- 
ments to those found In Upper Egypt l.s very striking." 

Burgoa's description of Mitla Is in the highest degree valuable and 
interesting, and generally correct. Bustamante's note I give for what It 
Is worth, but Mr. Mill I have quoted at some length. In fact have tran- 
scribed all he has to say about Mltla to correct some widespread errors. 
The guardian of Mltla, Don Felix Quero, assured me that the passage 
ran ft'om one side of the patio to the other, about 150 feet. Resolved to 
set the vexed question at rest, I had four excavations made, one 75 ft. 
from facade of Building No. 1 {vide plan) ; at a depth of 8 ft. massive 
rock was struck. I had it carried down 8 feet fkirther, and the rock con- 
tinuing I abandoned It. A second excavation, 60 ft. from Building No. 1, 
gave precisely the same result; a third, 50 ft. from Building No. 1, struck 
rock at 8 ft. 8 In., carried down through rock to depth of 7 ft. 6 In. and 



* Hlstoria de las Conquistas de Hernando Cortes escrita en Espatiol 
por Francisco Lopez de Gomara, y traduclda al Mexicano y aprobada 
por verdadera por D. Juan Bautlsta de San Anton Muuon Chimalpain 
Quanhtehuanltzln, Indlo Mexicano. Publlcada con varlas notas y adi- 
clones, Carlos Maria de Bustamante. Mexico, 2 Vols., l2mo. 1826. 
( Vide page 86, Chap. 36, Vol. II. Editor's note.) 

* The History of Mexico from the Spanish Conquest to the Present 
.£ra, by Nicholas Mill, Esq. London, 1824. 
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ab&Ddoned ; a Toarth, 43 ft from Bnildlng No. I and 18 (t. rrom pillar of 
sabterraoeaD apartment, went down G tt. to sand. I then set all my iii«ii 
to work cleaning out the passage, and Anally succeeded In openiDglt 
completely . It Is only a room, and a very small one at that. Its roagb 
dlniensloDS (fbr accorate flgares vidt ante nicasureB at Mltla) are : 
Length, 9 ft. G In. ; height, i ft. ; width, 3 Ft. 7 in. Roof of very large 
stones. South end once closed by a large stone still lying in the large 
patio {vidf, plan). Floor hard pollslied cement. Walls ornamented in 
the usaal mosaic pattern In a band 1 (t. 10 In. wide, 1 ft. and 1 In. from 
the floor. Stones forming pattern much decomposed by dampness. I 
broke through the Qoor to Bnd solid rock underneath. In ^ct a great 
bole was dug lu the rock and this chamber conatructed therein. The 
approach Is by a flight of three very rough steps hewn out of the living 
rock, each 1 ft. high. The passageway ia a chamber which from lis alEe 
and position seems to have been simply a sepalchral chamber. If I ma7 
be permitted an hypothesis, I should say this chamber served as a grave 
or vault for the remains ofgrea^ dignitaries, either cble^ In war, rulers 
or priests, and that when a ruler died, his bones were collected and 
deposited In the rooms of the " cruzero." I am now confldent that tbe 
" 30 leagues " of Rurgoa and the " 88 feet by 26 " of Mr. Mill are both 

Leaving the South Group ne go to the northeast and reach tbe finest 
building left In Mitla. It occupies the north side of a " patio" or court- 
yard rather larger than that of the ^outh Group. On the east side lla 
that remains of the building once there is a portion of tbe centre doorway, 
stili holding up two of the huge monolithic lintels ; the third lies prone, 
but entire, at their fbot, and within lie two large columns 54 ft. apart. 
The west and south sides are mere shapeless mounds. Tbe North 




court, and a passageway. The first room one enters Is that marked M 
on the plan. It is a noble apartment 12S ft. long and 23 ft. wide, and its 
most striking feature Is the row of six large columns it contains. This 
room bas as usual three doors with the usual three monolithic Untela 
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and two Jambs. It Is perftcU? plain, save tbe Diche. Tlic floor ia nell 
covered with cement. Tbe colnmnB are arranged fWim east to nest, 
they do not run In a line but are eccentrlcall; placed as regards the room ; 
they also vary In their distances from each other and from the end wall. 
They are six In nnmber (one ot them does not appear In the picture 
owing to the location of the camera), monoliths, and are not ofporphyrj. 
The p pran^fjp.ltv ot these columns Is notable as a type of the rulloff stjlo 
of construction ofMitla. The great conrt-jards are notperTcctl; sqnare; 
lines drawn from the centres of doorways do not Intersect In the centre, 
but at the side; the urnament on one Hide of a door Is never duplicated 
on the other side, no two door lintels are of the same size. In a word, 
careful attention ha« been paid to make the whole asymmetrical. Tbe 
effect In the matter of ornament Is bizarre and striking, In the archi- 
tectural position of the bulldlnga, rooms, and parts of rooms ; It Is only 
revealed on measurement. In Chichen-Itza, Uxnial and Kahah, on the 
contrary, we find the most perfect symmetry. This asymmetry ofMitla 
is not accidental I am certain, but made designedly; what that purpose 
was I do not know. H. DGslrS Charnay tells me that be baa observed 
tbe same thing at Palenqne. To retnrn to oar columns. They are II 
ft. 1 In. bigh, nearly perfectly cylindrical, slightly tapering toward tbe top 
which is flat. They did not probably support a roof at any time, for the 




Hall op Pilubs. Fio. 6. 
walls are still nearly one foot higher than tbe columns, and o 
of these very walls I found tbe bol«B where tbe roof beams rest 
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position of the two pillars 54 feet apart, with a smooth cement floor 
stretching between them in the ruins of the Bast Building, shows con- 
clusively that they had a special significance. Further, there are two 
in ft-ont of another ruined building in Mitia, and a third in the village, 
standing In the open air. Authors, including Bnrgoa, say that they are of 
porphyry, and served to support the roof. Both of these statements are 
erroneous. A new feature in this room is a veritable vdndow {vide 
plan). A curious point I noticed is a notable diminution in the width of 
the doorways of Rooms M, P and R in the later constructions, and also 
the window just mentioned. These later additions are sometimes, as 
in Room R, of adobe, in the other cases of briclc and cement. At first I 
thought that It was done as supports, as many. In fact all but two of the 
huge lintels are broken, apparently by their own weight, but close 
examination showed this hypothesis to be untenable. 

In Room R a very curious feature Is to be noticed. As the whole of 
the inner walls was decorated, in this building, with the usual mosaic 
pattern, whenever the solid stone rendered it necessary the pattern was 
sculptured across the stone ; so we find it on the south end of the lintels. 
A glance at the plan will show that the north end is in a dark corner. 
Now the sculpture should have run clear across the stone ; it does not, 
but for a groat space the stone is left blank. Whether the sculptor 
became tired or forgot, or whether the stone was too hard, whatever 
the reason, there we have an evidently unfinished piece of work. That 
they were not aflraid of work Is shown by the care used and great labor 
expended on the east lintel of Building No. 2, South Group {vide Fig. 8). 
There are examples of apparent great care and as great carelessness. 
In the plan the win- g* ^* This is wrong; it should have 

dow Is shown ^^cT/TTTtt v^^>/A^o been thus : ** ^* 

thiHfonn: ^le..,;^^The p«a-^^ ^^ 

ageway is OaUiOc 

o f large stones covered with hard, bright, dark red cement ; it opens 
on a central court surrounded by four rooms. The court-yard and 
rooms are all floored with hard cement. The patio is very well pre- 
served. Room N is poorest of the four, and Room is in a very per- 
fect state. Room P comes next, and Room R. is in good condition. 

The patio and rooms, and indeed the whole building, except the Hall 
of Pillars (Room M), is covered with ornaments. These ornaments are 
variations fjrom a few simple types. The walls are f)&ced with large 
stones and the ornaments are arranged in panels. The photographs sent 
with this paper show the ornaments well. Still Airther to the north are 
the remains of a very large edifice, but it is now part and parcel of a 
church and of the buildings thereto annexed, and It Is hard to separate 
the old ft'om the new. Still here I found on a cornice remains of mural 
paintings. The subject seems (from memory) to b*e Identical with that 
8culpturcd on the so-called ** Sacrificial Stone *' In the patio of the Museo 
Naclonal at Mexico, and on the walls and roof of the chamber of the 
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Gymnasium at ChicheD-Itza. Yoo see the same file of chiefo, all l>ent 
forward and bearing lances and other insignia. Directly west of this 
building is a high mound, with a very much ruined flight of steps leading 
to the summit. This mound is surmounted by a modem building. 
Further south and in and near the village, often occupied as houses, are 
other ruins, in one of which I saw a long strip of painted cornice. The 
centre evidently represented a ** calendario," but unfortunately it was 
broken In parts. The two groups I measured were accurately oriented 
to the magnetic points of the compass at the date of my visit. In 
speaking of the lintels, I find that I have omitted to state that they 
repose on very large blocks, which have in every case but two, circular 
holes made In them. {^Vide Fig. 1.) They also project considerably 



thus, in cross-section. 
See also photograph of 
the Hall of Pillars. 
This concludes m y 
notes on such build- 
ings as I could accu- x^^^^T 
rately measure and p|^^ 
study. The natives 
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Ovitcr 
Puce. 



(Zapotecos) tell m e 
that everywhere, but 
chiefly to the north and 
east, are large mounds* 
and during my stay I 
was continually pes- 
tered by women and 
children bringing me 



Idols, etc., to buy. One word as to the probable age. The buildings 
are careAiUy looked after by the Oovernment, and have an Intelligent 
guardian In the person of Don Felix Quero, to whose hospitable 
courtesy and beautiftil house I can heartily recommend all archseologlsts 
who may visit Mitla. As he truly says, the big stones are too big, the 
small stones too small, to move with proflt ; hence they have suffered 
little ravage ttom men. An inhabitant of the village since 1849 assured 
me that the ruins are in exactly the condition they then were. But 
Burgoa in 1674 says : *' This work being most ancient, beyond the 
memory of any one living, has yet lasted to our times. I saw them 
very leisurely over thirty years ago," and then goes on to describe them as 
they stand to-day. Therefore, in 1644, two hundred and thirty-eight 
years ago, they were practically as they are to-day. I can see no rea- 
son why they should not last for centuries still. 

I beg that too severe criticism of my notes may not be exercised, as 
they were hastily thrown into shape, but every measurement may be 
relied on as correct. I have a large plan of the buildings measured by 
me, and tracings of seme of Mtihlenpfordt's plans. They are usefhl, but 
not absolutely correct. They are four in number. No. 1. Plan of 
Buildings remeasured by me. No. 2. Section through cruzero and sub- 
terranean passage. No. 8. Ground plan of cruzero and subterranean 
passage. No. 4. General plan of Mitla. 

I found Mtihlenpfordt's original plans In the library of the Institute at 
Oaxaca, but my short stay was shortened by violent attacks of fever, 
and I could only copy these. Mflhlenpfordt seems to have understood 
the construction and size of the supposed passage. I also send three 
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photographs. No. 1. Hall of Fillura. No. i. Norih Qronp, north bnlld- 
log, from northwest. No. S. North Group, oorth bulldlog, I^ni north- 
Hoping this humble contiibntlon roaf be of Home uite to all American 
archffiologlats, I lay down my pen with a feeling of regret akin to Ibat 
I felt when I caat my last glance at the beautiful ruins I have so feebly 
described. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, OCTOBER 2l8T, 1882, AT THE HALL OF 

THE SOCIETY, IN WORCESTER. 



The President, Hon. Stephen Salisbury, LL.D., in the 

chair. 

The following members were present (the names being 
arranged in order of seniority of membership) : George 
E. Ellis, Edward E. Hale, Charles Deane, George F. Hoar, 
John K. Bartlett, Andrew P. Peabody, George Chandler, 
Joseph Sargent, Stephen Salisbury, Jr., P. Emory Aldrich, 
Samuel A. Green, Elijah B. Stoddard, Kufiis Woodward, 
George S. Paine, Edward L. Davis, Henry M. Dexter, 
Francis H. Dewey, James F. Hunnewell, Egbert C. Smyth, 
John D. Washburn, George H. Preble, Thomas W. 
Higginson, Albert H. Hoyt, Edward G. Porter, George 
Dexter, Reuben A. Guild, Charles C. Smith, Hamilton B. 
Staples, Edmund M. Barton, Thomas L. Nelson, Lucius K. 
Paige, Franklin B. Dexter, George H. Moore, Charles A. 
Chase, Samuel S. Green, Justin Winsor, Henry W. 
Haynes, Edward Isaiah Thomas, Frederic W. Putnam, 
Solomon Lincoln. 

The Honoi-able George F. Hoar, LL.D., read the re- 
port of the Council, and Mr. Edmund M. Barton, Assistant- 
Li I )rarian, read the annual report of his department. The 
report of the Treasurer, XaThaniel Paine, Esq., was 
not presented, but the following vote was passed upon 
motion of Charles C. Smith, Esq. : 
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Secretary of Domestic Correspondence: 
Charles Deane, LL.D., of Cambridge. 

Recording Secretary: 
John D. Washburn, LL.B., of Worcester. 

Ti'easurer : 
Nathaniel Pawe, Esq., of Worcester. 

Oommittee of Publication : 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., of Boston. 
Charles Deane, LL.D., of Cambridge. 
Nathaniel Paine, Esq., of Wopcest^r. 
Rev. Edward H. Hall, of Cambridge. 
Charles A. Chase, A.M., of Worcester. 

Auditors : 

Hon. Edward L. Davis, of Worcester. 
Charles A. Chase, A.M., of Worcester. 

Hon. P. Emory Aldrich, from the Council, reported for 
the action of the Society, the following draft of a by-law, 
which was adopted as Art. XI. : 

Whenever any member of the Society shall tender, in 
writing, a resignation of his membership, the Council may 
accept the same, and his name shall thereafter be omitted 
from the roll of members. 

The Recording Secretary, from the Council, reported the 
following gentlemen as candidates for foreign members of 
the Society, and they were, by separate ballot on each 
name, elected : 

Don Marco Ximenes de la Espada, of Madrid, Spain. 
Don JusTO Zaraooza, of Madrid, Spain. 
Prof. Hermann von Holst, of Freiburg, Germany. 
Prof. Edouard Chevalier, of Paris, France. 
M. James Jackson, of Paris, France. 
Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., read a brief paper 
descriptive of his recent visit to Palos, in Spain, which is 
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printed in the proceedings. On motion of Dr. Green, 
Dr. Hale was requested to present M. Jackson's letter on 
the Columbus family to the Committee of Publication for 
their consideration. 

George H. Moore, LL.D., read a paper entitled 
" Some Errors in the History of Witchcraft in Massachu- 
setts," for which the thanks of the Society were accorded, 
on motion of Rev. Dr. Elx.is. In support of his motion. 
Dr. Elus said : 

While listening to the elaborately wrought and rigidly 
authenticated statements of the admirable paper read by 
Dr. Moore, some suggestions have come to my mind in 
connection with its sulrject. We are all familiar with the 
assertion that Stoughton, the chief judge on the bench at 
the trial of the Salem victims of the Witchcraft delusion, 
more or less out of sympathy with the confession of regret 
made by his associate, Judge Sewall, avowed that he felt no 
obligation to offer any such confession, as he had acted in the 
direful proceedings according to the best light w^hich God 
had given him. I should like to ask if this avowal ascribed 
to Stoughton has any other warrant than that of tradition ? 
Have any of those here present ever met with an expression 
of it under Stoughton's own hand, or as reported by one to 
whom he may have made it by word of mouth ? 

A question may be raised as to the quality and amount of 
the fault with which Judge Sewall charged himself in his 
confession. As interpreted by the feelings and opinions 
current at the time we might infer that his com- 
punctions attached simply to his having admitted what 
was called ''spectral evidence" — the fictitious assump- 
tion, through help derived from the Devil, of the 
form and personality of an accused person, to work 
mischief by proxy at a distimce. We know that the first- 
arrest of the proceedings was caused by a mistrust and then 
by an open repudiation of the validity of such evidence 
after it had been for a time allowed. Can Sewall's misgiving 
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be supposed to cover more than this ? It certainly cannot 
be claimed that he renounced absolutely a belief in the 
possibility and actuality of the sin of witchcraft. 

To all of our lineage who may be sensitive to the mis- 
representations and exaggeratfons which have so mis- 
chievously become attached to the rehearsal in history and 
in lighter reference, of that New England tragedy, the 
question natumlly presents itself — Why are the incidents of 
that brief episode of that single year in Salem village, made 
to represent in horror and reproach the sin and shame of all 
Christendom, at that time and tong afterwards ? Was there 
anything special, peculiar, intense, in the sombreness and 
the dread of an awful delusion and of the suffering, out- 
ra<re and wron^: inflicted by it that makes what occurred in 
Salem difterent in a single quality or aspect from similar 
dark experiences over the whole of Europe ? In the third 
generation after the trials at Salem, Blackstone wrote this 
sentence in his commentaries: '* To deny the possibility, 
nay, actual existence of witchcraft and sorcery is flatly to 
contradict the revealed will of God : and the thing itself is 
a truth to which every nation in the world hath rn its 
turn l)orne testimony." Every nation in the world I Was 
rural Salem to be the single spot where light might be 
expected to shine ? 

When, some fifty years ago, the so-called " Puseyite " 
movement was in its first vigor at Oxford, a zealous effort 
was made to define a standard or criterion tor the ratifi- 
cation of any article of faith. One was suggested and 
proposed in a maxim of St. Vincent of Lerins, viz. : 
" What had been believed everywhere, in all time, and by 
everybody." He would be a rash man .who should claim 
that any single article of theology or divinity had that 
supreme warrant. The belief in witchcraft comes nearer 
than any article of any creed to meeting its exactions. In 
Great Britain thirty thousand human beings had suflered 
torture and death, as dealers with the Devil. There had 
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been four thousand such victims in Scotland in ten years. 
France had offered up seventy thousand, Germany nearly 
a hundred thousand. Massachusetts needed only a score of 
sufferers to bring it to grief and remorse. Why then is 
the deepest gloom of that dread shadow cast over one of 
our wilderness towns? 

The explanation, I think, is not far for the search. It is to 
be referred simply to the awful frankness, fulness, sincerity 
and fidelity with which our history has been written. We 
tell and let out everything. Some of our local antiquarians 
and annalists will get up an entire new history if they have 
moused out two or three trivial facts, or detected two or 
three trivial errors. Our enemies — so often from among 
ourselves — keep writing books. No State, no city, no 
town in any portion of this wide country has had every in- 
cident, calamity, wrong or folly in its annals, its ex- 
perience, its biographies, written out so ftilly and minutely, 
with such exposures and aggravations, as have most of the 
oldest communities in Massachusetts. A visitor from 
the old world. Dean Stanley, Mr. Freeman or Prof. 
Tyndall, and our own Zuiii Indians, finding themselves 
in Salem, are taken to the Essex Institute, and diligently 
shown the pins which were stuck into the " afliicted 
children," the canes with which poor old Mr. Jacobs hob- 
bled up to the gallows on Witch Hill, and that dismal 
elevation itself has to be mounted. Our earnestness and 
forlorn determination in such matters are like those of a 
poor wasted invalid creeping about for years, who gave as 
a reason for it, " that he wished to save funeral expenses." 

A few remarks were made by Messrs. Hoar and Moore 
on the same subject, and Dr. Moore's paper was then re- 
ferred to the Committee of Publication. 

Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Esq., presented a paper by 
Philipp J. J. Valentini, Ph.D., on " The Olmecas and the 
Tultecas, a study in Early Mexican Ethnology and History," 
for which the thanks of the Society were voted, on motion 
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of Rev. Dr. Dexter, and the paper referred to the Com- 
mittee of Publication. 

Rev. Edward G. Porter presented, with explanatory re- 
marks which are elsewhere printed, an artotype cop}' of 
an ancient document discovered in Durham, Enghind, sup- 
posed to be the oldest document in existence relating to the 
Washington family. Judge Staples moved, and it was 
voted, that the thanks of the Society be returned to IVIr. 
Porter, and the paper referred to the Committee of Pub- 
lication. 

Prof. Frederic W. Putna3I, of Cambridge, read his 
f * Notes on Copper Implements from Mexico,'' and exhibited 
several specimens which have recently come into possession 
of the Peabody Museum. His paper was referred to the 
Committee of Publication, with the thanks of the Society, 
on motion of Prof. H. W. Haynes. 

Hon. Samuel A. Green, M.D., presented a copy of the 
printed rules and regulations of an inoculating hospital 
maintained in Worcester County during the Revolution, 
and the Society received the same with grateful appreciation. 



The meeting was then dissolved. 



JOHN D. WASHBURN. 

Becording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 



The Council of the American Antiquarian Society present 
their semi-annual report as required by the By-Laws. 
The report of Mr. E. M. Barton, the Assistant-Librarian, 
presented as a part of the report of the Council, gives in 
detail the accessions to the library for the past six months, 
and indicates the continued interest of members and others 
in the Society. From his report it will l>e seen that the 
general affairs of the Society- are in a prosperous condition, 
and that the use of the library under our present rules and 
regulations, by those interested in antiquarian and histori- 
cal studies, is increasing. 

The administration and management of the library is in 
charge of the Library Committee, who have been seconded 
in their efforts to increase its usefulness by the Assistant- 
Librarians, Messrs. Barton and Colton. 

The Treasurer's report, also a part of the report of the 
Council, shows the condition of the Society's finances and 
the investment of the various funds, which now amount 
to upwards of $76,000. The ''Partial Index" of the 
** Proceedings " published previous to 1880, prepared 
under the direction of Stephen Salisbury, Jr., is now in 
print and will soon be ready for distribution. This index 
will undoubtedly prove of great value and give much 
desired information as to the topics which have been treated 
upon in the various reports of the Council, and in special 
papers prepared by our members. 

It is the duty of the Council to record the deaths within 
the past six months, of two of our most eminent members. 

George Perkins Marsh died at Vallombrosa, near Flor- 
ence, on the 23d day of July, 1882. He wjis born at 
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Woodstock, Vermont, on Sunday, March 15th, 1801. He 
was the son of the Honorable Charles Marsh and Susan 
(Perkins) Marsh, his wife. Charles Marsh was a native of 
Lebanon, Connecticut. He removed with his wife to Ver- 
mont shortly after their marriage, which took place June 3, 
1798, and settled at Woodstock. He was a lawyer of 
great power and distinction. He sen'ed in Congress one 
term from 1815 to 1817, and declined a re-election. 

George P. Marsh was graduated at Dartmouth in 1820. 
Soon after leaving college he removed to Burlington, Ver- 
mont, where he studied law and engaged in the practice of 
bis professioii. In 1835 he was elected a member of the 
Executive Council of Vermont. In 1842 he was chosen a 
member of Congress and kept a seat there until 1849, when 
he was appointed by President Taylor Minister to Constan- 
tinople, which office he held for four years. He filled his 
place of member of Congress and of minister with great 
ability, and in the latter did mu(;h to make the American 
character respected abroad. The Earl of Carlisle in his 
** Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters," under date of 
August 2, 1853, says : — 

" I met the American Legation at dinner with our ambassador. Mr. 
Marsh, the minister, is one of the best conditioned and fully informed 
men it is possible to find anyirhere." 

During his term of service at Constantinople, Mr. Marsh 
was sent to Athens under direction of Mr. Webster, then 
Secretary of Stjite, to examine the case of Kev. Jonas 
King, and upon his report, to take charge of the demand 
made upon the Government of Greece for redress. This is 
one of the most remarkable cases in our diplomatic history. 

The Rev. Jonas King, D.D., a missionary distinguished 
for his learning, zeal, devotion, and immaculate character, 
afterward himself a member of our Society, established 
himself in Athens on its abandonment by the Turks at the 
saccessful close of the Greek Revolution, married a Greek 
lady of great worth, and from 1830 until his death, was in 
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tbe Hen ice of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Miissions. I le acquired, under tbe sanction and encour- 
agement of the goveniment there, a lot of land in Athens, 
described by Mr. Webster in his instructions to Mr. Marsh 
as ** containing about seventy-two thousand square feet, 
situated on a Yieautiful elevation, commanding a view of 
Mars Hill and the Acropolis, and some of the principal 
antiquities of Athens, the Pineus and Gulf of Salamis 
on the south and southwest ; Mount Parnassus and the Plain 
of Athens on the west and north; and Lycamettus and 
Hymettus on the east." This land had grown to a value 
of probably one hundred thousand dollars. Dr. King had 
become obnoxious to the hierarchy of the Greek church, not 
only as an Evangelical missionary, but by reason of several 
works written l)efore his residence in Greece, in which he 
had unfleitaken to show the inconsistency of the modern 
doctrine and ritual of that church with the faith of its 
ancient fathers. The government undertook to devote Dr. 
King's land to public uses, among them to the site of a 
grand national church of the Saviour. It evaded his claim 
for recomi)ense for nearly twenty years. At the instigation 
of the priesthood. Dr. King was indicted for the offence of 
** reviling and malevolently assailing the doctrines, rites; 
and customs of the Established church," and of "express- 
ing opinions and principles repugnant to religion and 
monility in general." The only proof was that Dr. King 
had declared in his own house, that "Mary was not ever- 
Virgin;" that she "had borne other children than the 
Saviour:" that she "ought not to be called Mother of God 
Imt only Mother of Christ," and had claimed that the 
"bread and wine of the communion did not become the 
real l)ody and blood of Jesus Christ." The constitution of 
Greece guaranteed religious toleration, and equal privileges 
in this respect to aliens as to citizens. Yet Dr. King was 
convicted and sentenced to imprisonment and banishment, 
after a trial conducted in a manner most disgraceftil to the 
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cjourt, and the conviction and sentence sustained by the 
Areopagus, on appeal, in an evasive and disingenuous judg- 
ment. The whole story brings vividly to mind the two 
scenes in the life of St. Paul, his appearance before the 
same tribunal, and his encounter of the mob at Ephesus. 
The serene courage of the Massachusetts missionary was 
not unworthy of his great example. 

There was required by the difficult duty imposed on Mr. 
Marsh, familiarity with the language, constitution, and lawa 
of Greece, with the forms of procedure in her courts, with 
international law and diplomatic usage. He pressed the 
crafty diplomatist of the Greek foreign office with great 
force of argument, and with a very unoriental vigor and 
plainness of speech, and accomplished his mission with 
entire success, and to the perfect satisfaction of his own 
government, which was wannly expressed by Mr. Everett. 
The sentence against Dr. King was never enforced, and the 
indemnity demanded was conceded. 

During Mr. Marsh's stay in Athens he found time to pre- 
pare a report on the existing political condition of Greece. 

Mr. Marsh retired from his Turkish mission in 1853. 
After his return he remained in Burlington, devoting him- 
self to scholarly pursuits, but not resuming his profession, 
until 1861, when he was appointed minister to Italy by 
President Lincoln, in which office he remained until his 
death. 

He was twice married: first, April 10, 1828, to Harriet 
Buel, of Burlingt<m ; second, in 1839, to Caroline Crane, 
of Berkeley Mass., who survives him. The latter is the 
author of many poems and translations of great merit. 
He left no surviving children. 

He was elected a member of this Society in October, 
1851. 

His intellect remained clear to the last. His death was 
peaceful but very sudden. He walked into the house from 
sitting with Mrs. Marsh under the shade of the famous 
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leaves of Vallombrosa, feeling well, but expressing a little 
«ense of fatigue, not more than an hour before his death. 

Senator Edmunds, his near relative by marriage, writes 
of him, to a member of the Council, as follows : — 

•* He was a man of entire purity and temperance in his private life, 
and, as you know, above all reproach in his public career. He had 
extraordinary kindness of heart and sympathy for those in trouble or 
distress, although his manner, except with those with whom he was 
intimately acquainted, was quite reserved. He might almost be called 
obstinate in his adherence to his formed opinions, and he was usually 
very plain spoken concerning men and things that appeared to liim to be 
going wrong." 

An associate of Mr. Marsh in diplomatic senice, adds to 
this picture what the delicacy occasioned by a near relation- 
ship alone constrains Mr. Edmunds to omit : — 

" George P. Marsh was the noblest combination of the noblest quali- 
ties which distinguish man — inflexible honesty, public and private; the 
most intelligent and purest patriotism ; ideality of the highest as to his 
service in his official careef; generosity and self-sacriflce in his personal 
relations ; quick and liberal appreciation of all good in others, and the 
most singular modesty in aU that concerned himself; unfaltering 
adherence to truth at any cost; an adamantine recognition of duty 
which knew no deflection from personal motive; and,.binding the whole 
in the noblest and truest of lives, a sincere religious temperament, in 
which the extreme of liberality to others was united to the prof oundest 
humility as to himself. A man on whom his country or his countrymen 
might repose any trast, or impose any worthy service." 

It is impossible, within the limits of this report, to do 
justice to Mr. Marsh's great place in the list of American 
scholars. He was one of the earliest of our great scholars. 
His labors in the branches of science to which he devoted 
himself were incessant, and were hardly interrupted by his 
public occupations. Among his principal published works 
may be mentioned the following : — 

A Compendious Grammar of the Old Northern or Icelandic Language, 
Compiled and translated from the Grammar of Hask. Burlington, 
1838. 

The Goths in New England. A Discourse before the Philomathesian 
Society at Middlebury College, 1843. 
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Address before the New England Society of New York, 1844. 

Speech on the Tariff Bill. 1844. 

Speech on the Bill for establishing the Smithsonian Institution, 1846. 

Speech on the Tariff Question, 1846. 

Human Knowledge : A Discourse before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
Cambridge, 1847. 

The American Historical School. A Discourse before the Literary 
Societies of Union College, 1847. 

Address before the Agricultural Society of Rutland County, Vermont, 
1847. 

Speech on the Mexican War, 1848. 

Remarks on Slavery in the Territories of New Mexico, California and 
Oregon, 1848. • 

Address before the American Institute, 1855. 

The Camel; his Organization, Habits and Uses considered with refer- 
ence to his Introduction Into the United States. Boston, 1856. 

Inaugural Addresses of T. W. Dwlght and George P. Marsh, in Colum- 
bia College, 1859. 

Report made under the authority of the Legislature of Vermont, on the 
Artificial Propagation of Fish, 1857. 

Thirty Lectures on the English Language, delivered at Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, 1860. 

Origin and History of the English Language, and of the Early Litera- 
ture It Embodies. New York, 1862. 

Same. New Edition. New York, 1874. 

Man and Nature ; or Physical Geography as Modified bv Human Action. 
New York, 1864. 

Several Articles on Icelandic Literature, In the American Whig Review 
and the Eclectic Review. 

Rev. Chandler Robbins, D.D., was bom at Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, February 14, 1810 : was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1829 ; settled over the Second Church in Boston 
December 4, 1833, succeeding Ralph Waldo Emerson ; 
remained pastor of that church forty-one years ; was twice 
married, and died at Weston, Massachusetts, after a short 
illness, September 12, 1882. He was wholly deprived of 
sight for the last few years before his death. 

Dr. Robbins's work in life was that of an eloquent 
preacher and faithful parish minister. He was a man of 
very attractive personal qualities of character and manner, 
which gave him great influence in his pastoral oflBce, and 
rendered him a fit successor in the line of pious and godly 
men who had stood in the pulpit of his ancient church. 
He was an eftective preacher ; devout, afiectionate, and per- 
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suasive. He was a member of this Society for Iwenty-five 
years. * He had a great taste and capacity for historical 
investigation : his studies in that department were such as 
grew natumlly from his relation to his own parish and city. 
Dr. Ellis says of him that "he exercised authority, good 
judgment, a fine taste, thoroughness of research, and a 
supreme regard for accuracy in historical statements." 

He was the author of various papers in the collections of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. He published : — 

" A History of the Second Church in Boston, with lives 
of Increase and Cotton Mather ; " two sermons on the death 
of Henry Ware, jr. D.D. ; two historical discourses on 
taking down the '*New Brick Church;" Artillery Election 
Sermon in 1836 ; Memoir of the Rev. Alexander Young ; 
Memoir of Hon. William Appleton ; Lectures on the Regi- 
cides, delivered before the Lowell Institute; and various 
occasional sermons. He contributed many articles to 
literary and religious periodicals. He was for two years, 
l)eginning in 1836, editor of the Christian Register ; com- 
piled in 1843 '*the Sacred Hymn Book ;" and in 1854, the 
**Hymn Book for Christian Worship," and was himself 
author of several hymns. 

Hfe was elected a member of the American Antiquarian 
Society in October, 1857. 

It was the expectation of the Council, until very lately, 
that their report for the period which completes the 
seventieth year of the Society, would be prepared by our 
distinguished associate, Mr. Bancroft, the publication of 
whose "History of the Formation of the Constitution of 
the United States of America" is the most interesting event 
in historical literature which has taken place during the past 
six months. But Mr. Bancroft has fairly earned, if it be 
ever fairly earned, the right to rest, or to choose his own 
field of labor, as shall please him best. Mr. Bancroft has 
brought into the compass of six hundred and thii-ty-nine 
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pages — the result of years of great labor — an account of 
the movements toward union of the separate colonies, 
beginning with the short-lived confederacy of three New 
England Colonies for mutual protection, especially against 
the Dutch, in 1643 ; of the defects of the old confederation 
as a means of wielding with effect the strength of the 
American people for the purposes of either war or peace ; 
of the dreary years between the treaty of 1783 and the 
inauguration of the Federal constitution ; of the origin and 
growth of each of the separate provisions and principles 
therein contained ; of the debates and action of the Con- 
vention of 1787 ; of the characters of its principal mem- 
bers ; of the weighty argument and skilful management by 
which the required assent of the States was obtained. The 
more profound the study which shall be devoted to either of 
these interesting topics, the greater will be the satisfaction 
with the thoroughness, as well as the compactness, with 
which the eminent historian has performed his work. 

A space in Mr. Bancroft's two volumes nearly equal to 
that occupied by the principal text, is devoted to a selection 
from original manuscripts of great value, hitherto, with a 
half-dozen exceptions, unpublished, and nearly all new to 
historical inquirers. They suggest that there must still 
exist in this country a considerable wealth of historical 
material in private hands, or scattered in libraries, and 
uncatalogued. A full and systematic account and list of 
such treasures would do much to diminish the labors of 
students, and to throw new light upon every period of our 
history. Indeed, we suspect that the catalogue of our own 
library, now making excellent progress, through the 
liberality of our associate, Mr. Stephen Salisbury, Jr., will 
disclose, even to many of our own members, resources of 
which they are unaware. 

The report of the Council, made by President Salisbury, 
in 1880, gave an interesting and instructive account of the 
unpublished historical matter in the English Record offices. 
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Under date, Trinity, June 4th, 1723, he writes to Per- 
cival: '* Something that will surprise your Lordship as 
much as it does me. — Mrs. Hester Van Omry, a lady to 
whom I was a perfect stranger, having never in the whole 
course of my life, to my knowledge, exchanged one single 
word with her, died on Sunday night. Yesterday her will 
was opened, by which it appears that I am constituted 
executor, the advantage whereof is computed by those who 
understand her affairs to be worth £3000, and if a suit she 
had be carried, it will be considerably more." The will 
created Berkeley residuary legatee of half the estate, as 
well as executor, and enabled him to make his gifts to Har- 
vard and Yale colleges. Esther Van Omry is the Vanessa 
so well known to fame as the friend, pupil and lover of 
Swift, the lady of his poem "Cadenus and Vanessa." She 
is said to have made this will and destroyed a prior one 
giving her property to Swift, moved by anger and jealousy 
caused by the report of his marriage to Esther Johnson — 
best known as ''Stella." 

September 3d, 1728, Berkeley writes from Greenwich: 
** To-morrow we sail down the river. Mr. James and Mr. 
Dalton go with me ; so doth my wife, a daughter of the late 
Chief Justice Forster, whom I married since I saw your 
Lordship. I chose her for her qualities of mind, and her 
unaffected inclination to books. She goes with great thank- 
fulness to live a plain farmer's life, and wear stuff of her 
own spinning. I have presented her with a spinning 
wheel." 

The Commission had, at the date of their last report, 
already examined and reported upon more than five hun- 
dred collections, including the archives of the House of 
Lords, counties and towns, learned societies and guilds, the 
universities, claustral and Episcopal libraries and of many 
noblemen and gentlemen. The Commissioners say that, 
*' Judging from the work on hand and in prospect, there 

seems no likelihood that the labors of your Commissioners 
15 
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will shortly cease from want of material upon which to 
operate." 

It is not likely that a work like this will be undertaken 
by national authority in this country. But the co-operation 
of societies and individuals would doubtless bring to light, 
and render accessible, many treasures which are now 
unknown. 

Of course, the archives at Washington are barren com- 
pared with the great riches of which the English Commis- 
sioners give us so tantalizing a view. It is not yet a 
century since the government began its operation under the 
(Constitution. The far greater portion of our historical 
records are in the possession of the States. We have not, 
as in England, great historic houses, whose annals and 
secret archives exceed those of kingdoms in importance and 
duration. We have no great religious body with political 
relations like the Church of England, and no great political 
corporations like the East India Company, or the Bank of 
England. But a brief and imperfect account of the 
material for historical study now accessible at our national 
capital may have its interest. 

The office of the Clerk of the Supreme Court of the 
United States contains the records of that tribunal from its 
organization in February, 1790, to the present time. 

By the Statute of May 8, 1792, it was provided that 
all the records and proceedings of the Court of Appeals, 
heretofore appointed previous to the adoption of the present 
Constitution, shall be deposited in the office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

November 25, 1775, Congress resolved: — 

**That it be, and Is hereby recommended to the several Legislatures 
in the United Colonies, as soon as possible, to erect Courts of Justice, 
or give jurisdiction to the courts now in being, for the purpose of 
determining concerning the captures to be made as aforesaid, and to 
provide that all trials in such cases be had by a jury, under such q^ali- 
flcations as to the respective legislatures shall seem expedient." 
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**6<A. That in all cases an appeal shall be allowed to the Congress, 
or such person or persons as they shall appoint for the trial of appeals, 
provided the appeal be demanded within Ave days after definitive sen- 
tence and such appeal be lod|?ed with the Secretary of Congress within 
forty days afterwards, and provided the party appealing shall give 
security to prosecute the said appeal to effect." 

January 30, 1777, it was resolved : — 

"That a standing committee, to consist of five members, be appointed 
to hear and determine upon appeals brought against sentences passed 
on libels in the Courts of Admiralty in the respective states, agreeable 
to the resolutions of Congress ; and that the several appeals, when 
lodged with the Secretary, be by him delivered to them for their final 
determination." 

The ninth article of the Confederation provided that : — 

"The United States in Congress assembled, shall have the sole and 
exclusive right and power » » ♦ ♦ of establishing rules 
for deciding, in all cases, what captures on land or water shall be legal, 
and in what manner prizes taken by land or naval forces in the service 
of the United States shall be divided or appropriated ; of * ♦ 
* ♦ establishing courts for receiving apd determining finally, 
appeals in all cases of capture : provided^ That no member of Congress 
shall be appointed a judge of any of the said courts." 

Under these provisions appeals in prize cases were origi- 
nally taken directly to Congi'ess from State Courts. 

January 14, 1780, a resolution establishing a Court of 
Appeals was adopted, and January 22, Messrs. George 
Wjrthe, William Paca and Titus Hosmer were elected. Mr. 
Wythe afterwards declined the office and Mr. Griffin was 
substituted by election April 28th. 

There are in the clerk's office the original papers in 
one hundred and twenty-nine cases which were brought 
before the tribunals above described. A list of these cases, 
with the States from which they came, and the year when 
docketed and when decided, is annexed. These records 
contain, in many instances, the original letters of marque in 
case of the capture by a privateer, and such evidence as to 
the character and conduct of the captured vessel, and the 
circumstances of the voyage as was necessary to determine 
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whether she was lawful prize. This is often quite full and 
minute and of much interest. 



List of Prize Appeal Cases during the War of the Revolution 

WHOSE RECORDS ARE NOW IN THE OFFICE OF THE ClERK OF THE 

Supreme Court of the United States. 



TITLE OP CA8B. 



Dat«of 
DockUV. 

1781. Adventure, Schooner, 

1777. Alsup V8. Rittenburgh, 

1778. Admiralty Law of South Carolina. 
1787. Atkinson vs. Chester, 

1777. Allen vs. Schooner Good Fortune, 
1780. Betsey, Sloop, 

1778. Brooks vs. Lopez, claimant of Schooner Hope, 

1780. Bragg vh. Sloop Dove, 

1781. Barry vs. Brig Mary, 

1780. Brown vs. Ship Perseverance, 

1780. Bradley vs. Sloop Betsey, 

1781. Babcock vs. Brig Brunette, 

1779. Bradford vs. Ship Victoria, 
1777. Baldwin vs. Polke, 

1779. Baratt vs. Schooner Packet, 

1783. Barrel! vs. Sloop Good Intent, 

1784. Barlow vs. Coffin, 

1783. Brown vs. Schooner Speedwell, 

1784. Boitar vs. Schooner Adventurer, 
1779. Bradford vs. Schooner Viper, 

1779. Babcock vs. Schooner Nancy, 

1780. Court of Appeals, Papers of Resolution and 

pointment. 

1779. Cabot vs. Ship Neustra Seulora, 

1780. Conklin vs, Brigantine Bermudas, 
1779. Cleveland vs. Ship Francisco de Panta, 

1777. Caldwell vs. Newman, 

1778. Carr vs. Brig Hanover, 

1787. Cruger et. al., vs. Brig Cumberland, 

1787. Chester, Sloop vs. The Fair American, 

1776. Craig vs. Brig Richmond, 

1781. Darby vs. Brigantine Estenburg, 

1779. Davis vs. Schooner Polly, 

1779. Decatur and Fosdick vs. Schooner Barbary, 

1777. Dennon (Wm.) vs. Countess of Ellington, 

1788. Derby vs. Ship Minerva, 
1788. Dob vs. Randall, 



Date or 



8TATE. 


Decls*n 


Mass. 




R. I. 


1777. 


S. C. 


1787. 


N. C. 


1782. 


Penn. 1776. [?J 


Conn. 


1778. 


N. C. 


1780. 


Mass. 


1781. 


Mass. 


1780. 


Conn. 


1780. 


Mass. 


1781. 


Mass. 






1777. 


Del. 


1780. 


Virg. 


1783. 


Mass. 


1784. 


R. I. 


1784. 


N. C. 


1784. 


Mass. 


1779. 


Mass. 
P- 


1779. 


Mass. 


1779. 


Conn. 


1781. 


Mass. 


1779. 


Penn. 


1778. 


N. C. 


1778. 


N. Y. 


1787. 


S. C. 




Penn. 


1777. 


Mass. 


1782. 


N. C. 


1779. 


N. J. 


1779. 


Mass. 


1777. 


Mass. 


1783. 


Mass. 


1788. 



idss.] 
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1779. 


Klderkln w. A Sloop, 


Conn. 


1779. 


1781. 


EllU M. Sloop Hannah, 


N.J. 


1781. 


1788. 


Elkiiis Ds. Sloop Good Iment, 


Mass. 


178*. 


178S. 


KitrlK VK. SfliooTiPr I!etp.oy 


Del. 


1788. 


1779. 


FosBet «». Sloop J,iup. t-tc. 


Md. 


1778. 


1782. 


Foster w. Sundry British Goods, 


Conn. 


1783. 


1777. 




N. C. 


1717. 


1780. 


Gardner vs. Brig Sea Horse, 


Conn. 


1780. 


1779. 


Qlasson vs. Ship Mermaid, 


N.J. 


1780. 


178S. 


Oiinii'l (',', IMii None Such. 


Mass. 




1779. 


Glbbs M. Pallas, 


B.C. 


1779. 


1778. 


Goodwin na. Scliooiicr Fortune, 


Del. 


1779. 


1779. 


Gurney m. Ploy, 


Penn. 


1779. 


1788. 


Griffln M. Sloop George, 


N.J. 


1788. 


1779. 


Harrldon vs. Sloop Hope, 


Penn. 


1779. 


178*. 


Hathaway o.. Ini;,.r.'.oll, 


Mass. 


178*. 


1782. 


Harris' Appeal. 


Conn. 


1782. 


1786. 


Hoikrd'B vs. Tucker el al.. 


N. Y. 


1787. 


1779. 


Harper's Memorial, 


Conn. 


178*. 


1779. 


Harman, Oourtor eti.'., v». Brig Btlt, 


Md. 


1780. 


1777. 


HopHns vs. Derby, 


R. L 


1777. 


1778. 


Houston vs. Sluop Aeiive. 


Penn. 


1778. 


1780. 


Ingenuso vs. t>clLooiiiT Lovely Nancy, 


N.J. 




1780. 


JenkB vs. Sloop Industry, 


R. I. 


1780. 


1788. 


Johneon vs. (Quantity of British Goods, 


Conn. 


1783. 


1783. 


Jackson vs. Sloop Diamond, 


N.J. 


1784. 


178*. 


Jones ti at. vs. Jtaheock, 


Mass. 




1782. 


Judson vs. Wells, 


Conn. 


1782. 


1776. 


Joyne, qui tarn, w. Sloop Vulcan. 


Vlrg. 


177T. 


1779. 


IngersoU Bs. Brig Recovery, 


N.J. 


1779. 


1778. 


Jenkes bs. Sloop I'nncy 


R. 1. 


1778. 


1788. 


Jackson v». Dolphin, 


Mass. 




1TS3. 


Jackson vs. Sloop Dlflmond, 


N. C. 




1T8B. 


Kean vs. Brig Gloucester (decree). 


Penn. 


1782. 


ITBB. 


l.o,k«-o,l n-r. Bradly, 


It. I. 


1782. 


1778. 


Libel BS. Brit! Industry, 


N.J. 


1778. 


1778. 


Lopez M. GriflltlL et at. 


Conn. 


17T8. 


1783. 


Martin OS. Brlgan tine Hope, 


Md. 


1782. 


1777. 


Montgomery, S]c)op, v,i. hdg Minerva, 


Md. 


1777. 


1788. 


Maria Theresa, Brig. Papers of 


N. H. 


1788. 


1788. 


Manley vs. Ship Bailey, 


Mass. 


1788. 


1778. 


Murphy vs. Sloop Hawkt-, 


Del. 


1779. 


1779. 


Mossacliuaetts Bay Bx. Ship Victoria, 


Mass. 


1778. 


1788. 


McCIure vs. Sundry British Goods, 


Conn. 


1783. 


1780. 


Nicholson, «ai., vs. Sandwich Packet, 


Mass. 


1780. 


1788. 


Norton v». PerclTal, 


Mass. 


1788. 
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1778. Norris vs. The Polly and Nancy, 
1783. Nicholson vs, Parkcll, 

1783. Nonsuch's Papers, 

1779. Pope VB, Sloop Sally, 
1782. Preble t «. Johnson, 
1777. Pierce vs. Brig Phoenix, 

1777. Perkins, Papers of. Costs and Appeal, 

1777. Price vs. Sloop Success, 

1782. Powers vs, the Sally and Mifflin, 

1780. Rathbum, Lib*t vs. Ship Mary, 
1788. Robinson vs. Schooner Four SlsterBy 
1788. Read vs. Schooner Squirrel, 

1782. Randall vs. Schooner Nostra Signora, 

1782. Ship Resolution's Papers, 

1782. Spencer vs. Sloop Sally, 

1782. Scovel vs, Hope, 
1788. Sampson vs. Barlow, 

1783. St. Antonius, Record, 
1788. Smith vs. Sloop Polly, 

1778. Straler vs. Sloop SpeedweU, 

1784. Smith vs. Sloop Mary, 
1783. Smith vs. Sloop Sally, 

1782. Stoddard vs. Schooner Squirrel, 

1778. Stevens vs. Schooner John and Sally, 

1779. Scudder vs. Gray, 

1777. Stanton vs. Schooner Two Brothers, 

1782. Smith vs. Sundry British Goods, 

1779. Taylor vs. Schooner Fame, 

1780. Taylor vs. Schooner Fame, 
1780. Taylor vs. Schooner Polly, 

1783. Tucker vs. Ship Severn [opinion,] 

1778. Taj'lor vs. Sloop Lark, 

1779. Tayloe vs. Burch, 
Treadwell vs. Ship Hawk, 

1778. Taylor vs. Sloop Polly, 

1779. Tracy.M. Holy Martyr, 

1780. White vs. Ship Anna Maria, 
1788. Wells vs. British Goods, 

1776. Wyn^ate vs. Brig Sherburne, 
1778. Weynaii vs. Arthur, 

1777. White vs. Knight, 

1777. Weston vs. Schooner Industry, 

1780. Young vs. Sloop Two Friends, 



The records of the Supreme Court are complete and in & 
perfect state of preservation from its organization in 1790> 



8. C. 


1778. 


Mass. 




Mass. 


1783. 


Del. 


1779. 


Mass. 


1782. 


R. I. 




Mass. 




N.J. 


1779. 


Penn. 


1782. 


Mass. 


1780. 


Conn. 


178«. 


R.I. 


1788. 


Conn. 




Penn. 




Conn. 


1788. 


Conn. 


1787. 


Mass. 


1788. 


Mass. 






1788. 


N.J. 


1778. 


N. C. 


1784. 


R.I. 




R.I. 




N.J. 


1779. 


Conn. 


1780. 


.R. I. 


1782. 


Conn. 


1784. 


N.J. 


1785. 


N.J. 


1780. 


Penn. 




Mass. 


1788. 


N.J. 


1778. 


Penn. 


1779. 


R. I. 


1778. 


Penn. 




Mass. 


1779. 


Mass. 


1780. 


Conn. 




Penn. 


1777. 


S. C. 1798. (?) 


G^or. 


1777. 


Mass. 


1777. 


Penn. 


1780. 
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on the first Monday in February, when its first action 
was to appoint a erier, until the present time. The court 
room was burned during the occupation of Washington by 
the British in 1814, but the records escaped destruction. 
The August term of the court had become merely a session 
for continuing causes till February, and this had ))een 
omitted several years, so that there was probabh^ no court 
in session at the time. The first entry on the records of 
the February term of 1815, is an order directing the Marshal 
to purchase a set of laws for the use of the couii:, indicating 
the probable destruction of a fomier set in the fire. 

The records and manuscripts in most of the depaitments 
and oflices belong, generally, to the period since those 
departments were established. There are in the Indian 
Bureau, in the Department of the Interior, some collections 
relating to the history of the Indian tribes before the Revo- 
lution, made by Jedediah Morse. The Post-Office Depart- 
ment has the records of the national posted system from its 
organization by Dr. Franklin in 1775. The Registry ol' 
Deeds has the documents and surveys of the original laying 
out of the City of Washington, with many unpublished 
letters of its illustrious founder. The State, War and Navy 
Departments, and the Department of Justice have ample 
and rich material for the civil and military history of the 
period of rebellion aqd reconstruction, including the rebel 
archives. 

The Patent Office contains its record and illustration of 
that most important and wonderful chapter in human 
history — the history of American invention. That the 
material for this history may be complete, much ought to 
be done in various localities, especially in New England, to 
preserve facts whose sole depository is the memory of aged 
men. When that chapter is suitably written, the contribu- 
tion of the county where the annual meetings of the 
Society are held, to the great inventions which have so dis- 
tinguished our century, will have an hononible place. 
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Derbyshire. 1620. 
Hampshire. 1575, 1622, 1686. 
London. Index to Visitation. 1593. 

Part of Visitation. 1634. 

Middlesex. Visitation begun in 1663. 

Oxfordshire. Visitations of 1574 and 1634. 

Somersetshire. 1623. 

Staffordshire. 1663-4. 

Sussex. 1570. 

Warwickshire. Index. (No date.) 

Westmoreland. 1615. 

Wiltshire. 1677. Index to 1633. 

Worcestershire. 1683-4. Index to 1569. 

There are also about three hundred pedigrees arranged 
alphabetically, beside Welsh pedigrees, pedigrees from 
wills, and those fiom the heraldic institutions of Northum- 
berland, the Wiltshire Gentry, Knights of Wiltshire and 
Hants in the time of » Elizabeth, a list of Knights from 
James I. to Charles I., other lists, subsidy rolls and an 
index to genealogies of tenants in capite from Domesday 
Book. There are also registers of baptisms and marriages 
in certain chapels, mostly in Somersetshire and Worcester- 
shire. 

There are also a very large numl)er of copies of manu- 
acripts, some of great value, among which may be men- 
tioned : — 

Collections relative to MSS. and MS. libraries. 

Index to religious houses in England and Wales. 

Three letters of Junius believed to be unpublished. 

Lambeth Palace wills and testaments in the archeplscopal registers. 
1312-1636. 

Critical and historical account of celebrated libraries. 

Cartularies of Fountains Abbey and others. 

Cartae Antlquae in Turre : Index to those which are printed. 

The manuscript treasures of the Library of Congress are 
almost wholly documents of the Revolutionary period. 
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They embrace more than sixty folio volumes of autographs 
and military papers, in die handwriting of numerous gen- 
erals of the Revolution, together with about one hundred 
colonial documents running from 1670 to 1770, most of 
which have special interest and value. There are also about 
thirty-two orderly books of the Revolution, about half of 
which are original manuscripts, most noteworthy of which 
is General Washington's orderly book for the year 1778, at 
Valley Forge, etc. There are also the manuscripts* of Paul 
Jones in twelve Vols, from 1776 to 1778 ; two Vols, of 
Georgia State Papers, from 1735 to 1780; two Vols, of 
colonial documents of New Hampshire; four Vols, of 
original documents of the State of Delaware, 1680-1794, 
including several original documents of the Legislature ; a 
Jounial of General Bourne, 1771 ; two folio Vols, of the 
letter l)ooks of General Nathaniel Greene, 1781-82 ; Journal 
of the Baltimore Committee of Safety, 1774-76; record 
books of Ephraim Blaine, the Commissary-General of the 
Revolutionary Anny from 1777 to 1782; MS. account of 
the French on the Ohio, 1755 ; MS. i)lan for expelling the 
French from the Scioto country and establishing English 
settlements in their room, ahmtt 1756-57. 

There are two manuscript folio volumes of records of the 
Virginia Company of London during its existence, 1619-24. 
These contain the minutes of each meeting of the Company^ 
prefaced by the lists of those present. Among notable names 
are rec^orded those of the Ekrl of Southampton (Shakespeare's 
friend), Edward Herbert (Lord Cherbury), John Donne 
and George Sandys, the poets, Samuel Purchas, etc. The 
minutes, which eontiiin the full orders, proceedings and 
actual legislation of the Company, are fall of the most 
interesting historical material relating to the personality of 
the early colonists, the Virginia a))origines, the shipping 
expeditions fitted out, the tobacco trade, the early Virginia 
manufactures, agi'iculture, etc. Colonel George Washing- 
ton's orderly book during Braddock's expedition, 1755, in 
two Volumes ; many journals (originals and copies) of 
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various campaigns and expeditions from 1755 to 1794. 
The whole number of original pieces rehiting to the Revolu- 
tion exceeds five thousand. There are also manuscript 
papers and letters of John Fitch, 1784-1794. 

The manuscript materials collected by the late Peter 
Force, for the Documentary History of the American Revo- 
lution, include faithful copies of the journals of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and Congress of the Confederation, in 39 
volumes', never fully pu])lished ; also proceedings of the Board 
of War, and Board of the Treasury, together with multitudes 
of official letters, including papers copied from the archives 
of the State Department, and in the several States. These 
cover with considerable fulness, the whole period from 1774 
to 1788. Among Spanish manuscripts there are l)eautiful 
copies of several unpublished works concerning America ; 
as, Las Casas Ilistoria de Indios, four volumes folio, also of 
his Historia Apologetica de los Indios Occidentales, four 
vohunes. Duran's Historia Antiqua de Nueva Espaiia, three 
volumes folio, 1579. Teniente's Memorias de Nueva Espaiia. 
Echevarria's Historia del Origen de los Gentes Americanos, 
two volumes folio ; and several others. 

In files of newspapers the Library of Congi'ess is espec- 
ially rich, having now over ten thousand volumes. The 
earliest is the London Gazette from its commencement in 
1665 to 1882, the only complete set in America ; The Lon- 
don Times from 1796 to date ; Le Moniteur Universel, and 
Journal des Debats, from their commencement in 1789 to 
date. The New York Evening Post, complete from its 
beginning in 1801. The National Intel h'gencer from its 
first issue in 1800. The Pennsvlvania Packet, with its sue- 
cessors. Claypoole's Advertiser, and the Philadelphia 
North American for more than a centurv ; to<i:ether with 
about three hundred volumes of miscellaneous newspapers 
published in America prior to 1800. There is also a full 
set of the Charleston (S. C.) Courier from 1803; the 
Savannah (Ga.) Republican from its ])eginning in 1811; 
Nashville papers from 1831, etc. 
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which behNDiir fvopertT ii> the lecnnb of the depurtment 
itself« are mmmtoiits end Tdhnhle* AwMXifr then are sixtr- 
two voluniei!^ of lettets ftum WwshiB|;toii« and oiie hundred 
aiul nineteen Tolttiiiec> of leltefs lo Wasshii^toii* and miscel- 
kneiHis )wper$ aivoiii{nnrii^ them. Thefe is aLso a great 
massif of Reroiulioaary conrespoodeaee including what is 
cataUi^ed as the State P^^fs of the dilB^cent Slates, being 
letters of their Executives and other )>nHninent persons to 
the Presidents of Congress. There is aWo much interesting 
and curious correspondence^ thri^wing light on the political 
history of the earlv administrations ilown to Monroe, 
unpul>lishei1« and to a great extent unusevl bv historical 
investigators. The publication of the American State 
Papers, which is likely soon to be resumed, will make a 
portion of these generaUy accessible. An interesting event 
to the Libraries of the Department of State and of Congress, 
is the acquisition of the Franklin papers* of which Con- 
gress has authorized the purchase. These consist of altout 
two thousand nine hundred and thirty-eight manuscripts, of 
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which about two thousand three hundred and ten have 
never been printed, which were bequeathed by Dr. Franklin 
to his grandson William Temple Franklin. Many of these 
manuscript documents are in several States, so that the 
actual number of documents is some eight or ten thousand. 
No historian has had access to them. Temple Franklin 
published in 1817-18, six volumes of Franklin's writings, 
of which four were reproductions of historical works. Two 
only were occupied by selections from these manuscripts. 
He designed to publish six more volumes, but the 
publishers refused to go on. Only a fourth part, there- 
fore, of those designed by Temple Franklin for publication, 
were in fact published. His selection seems to have been 
made with little knowledge of the compamtive historic 
value of those published and those withheld, and intended 
to meet the supposed wants of the English public at that 
time. Mr. Bignore says ''he seems to have proceeded on 
the idea of omitting everything which reflected on the 
British Government." These papers include the archives 
of our Legation at Paris, during a very important period of 
the War of the Revolution. They cover the period of Dr. 
Franklin's agency in London before the war, of the forma- 
tion of the French Alliance, and of the Treaty of Peace. 
They begin almost with the beginning of Franklin's political 
career, and come down to near the close of his life. 
Among them are the originals of some documents of great 
historic interest, especially Franklin's original memoir rela- 
tive to the Hutchinson papers, and their publication in Eng- 
land, and the original petition of Congress to the King, 
dated October 1774, and signed by the representatives of 
the several States. The faded condition of the signatures 
to the Declaration of Independence, makes it interesting to 
know that these are fresh and clear. 

There are many letters from Paul Jones, which will 
doubtless throw new light on his adventurous career. 

These manuscripts are to be deposited in the Librar}^ of 
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V ***»ts ivrtjmwiy irraimiof due oar Ii»med a&^ociate, Dr. 
Ir^it-, it^r^iitf^ :u h* in W^^it^oin^neua wfi«Hi the question of 
,ih5v »ui^MaKi« %«&- Hrtbn* :in» Joint Committee on the 
...Jurn^* rV ,5rt!«*t jtutni^iNr or oiiiHn^ for the sale of nianu- 
><«^p%5< u ov >.T^»vt«cmtteQt« ami die prtc« demanded for 
tK-^« b«u >>iia«:«?M ttM C^Mttmiltk*^ idxc^^edin^T unwilling to 
^« •^.^ tf tK» -^^^uitft^c WKQwd Hy ciiK^ Secretaries of State 
ii v^vvnQ^^i^a^ ulai.nA^ :>Httn>n>?d br peticioDs from many 
«^«ii.Mvu M.xi<ih^E»^ Mr dii:$> appcupriaEkm. Dr. Hale*s great 
iyu«.tt» «.»$> « UM bbU8^ nuniliarily widn die fiteratm^e of the 
N . tv xi. i ^>aukttu^^ liK^^ maJi) his explanations of exceed- 
u^ ;u^ i.^^^ auii probably turned the scale in securing a 

V iitv .N>uiKvUuii it should be stated* that just !>efore the 
*. 'x V. ..iiiciii ,»t* Cau^iress^ there were found in the o^rret of 

u »AvV Kiildiuiii:. >*.*^eral huge trunks containing the 

v.uj»iN iUvt ^vrtec^vndeuce of Andrew Jackson, for a 

A^^.^ lUic Nii^»f>v»5<Nt to be lost. The General preserved 

u I.) ...u' lus. !uv>ca; voluoiinous c\>rrespoudem*e. These 

vjA.x ^*viv sviiuuuu.\t bv him to Amos KemlalK for the 

;v . ..;.<; ixa v»i Uvv '>K>^tHj>h^>\ KetKiall mav^le little progress 

'^. K >%o;<. *i«xi '.'Xi^ tiUiCx it is umierstiKHL not at all to the 

.Asiixvi* xs iV xii^Kvt^ >»(ho quite j^remptorily directed 

.1, ■ ^ *.v.\\ v^i ',tK* Hi«itv"^ri«it Cv* the eKler Francis P. Blair. 

\ .v ^ K \qviv cv .^ i«v^»iyi whk<i will not pn>bably be 

V , .x>x^ivi '»v*Kv li >»v .^ ^^vr Ubelle^i on the back in 

», I . .. N. .,it^*^^ .^i V'-nIvx-^ J;*ci>%^. --llritish plan for the 

N V \v^^ \S;vw*vv ^»j\^%Nt ttj* v>4i ihe tield of Ksttle." 

,. \^N^. ^\:^iv ^H*sv Ml I^MT what in promise, and 

. sv*vns*vn^ mv \^^iwr llitMi M the departments 
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of government in historic and architologic wealth, the 
Stnith»onm)i Institution and its neiglibor and ally the 
National Museum, Without enumeniting the illustra- 
tions of natural history in the possession of the Smithsonian, 
or objects of curiosity, like the portion of the original 
steam engine of John Fitch, or the relics of the Frobisher 
6Xi>edition to Circenland, more than three hundred years 
ago, brought home ])y Captain Hall of the Polaris, or the 
relies of Sir John Franklin obtained from the Eskimos of 
the Mackane River region, we may refer merely to such 
objects as illustrate human history, and aid its intelligent 
student. 

The objects and methods of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and the general character of its collections, are, doubtless, 
well known to nearlv all the members of this Societv. 
The rapid progress and present extent of the National 
Museum are possibly less familiar. The Museum i)Ossesses a 
great many unique si)ecimens relating to the archaeology of 
America, the most imi)ortant perhaps, }>eing a i)oii:ion of 
the original tablet of the cross from Palenque, covered with 
hieroglj^)hics and always an object of great interest to 
antiquaries. The ^luseum also ])ossesses by far the best 
collection extant of North American Archa?ology in general, 
consisting of stone implements, pipes, pottery, etc. 

In some especial branches other museums may have 
greater variety of specimens ; but on the whole no other 
collection can compare with this. Jn the material illustrat- 
ing the manners and customs of the Eskimos and the Aleu- 
tian Islanders, both modern and prehistoric, the National 
Museum is rich beyond competition. Its Eskimo collec- 
tions extend from Greenland, by way of the whole arctic 
coast, round to the peninsula of Alaska. There are also 
large collections from the islands otf, and the coasts of, 
South California. In material illustrating the characteris- 
tics of the Pueblo villages of New Mexico and Arizona 
the Museum abounds. 
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would bear to history, as it has usually been conceived and 
written, — the ^Museum, so far as the scheme of its founders 
shall be realized, is to bear to history as written according 
to the conception of Macaulay, — not merely a history 
"of battles and sieges, of the rise and fall of adminis- 
trations, of intrigues in the palace, and of debates in 
the parliament, but a history of the people, as well as the 
history of the government, of the progress of the useful 
and ornamental arts, of the manners of successive genera- 
tions, and of the revolutions in dress, furniture, sports, and 
public anmsements.'' In the language of Mr. Barnet 
Phillips, adopted by the Smithsonian Institution in its 
Circular No. 10 : — 

** In its conception may be found one of the grandest of all schemes 
for Instruction. Such a plan may be comprehended in a certain way, 
when it is stated that it takes man for its central pivot, and around this 
is to revolve everything that man has done in the past, or in the present, 
in the world he lives in. Those depths which he has plumbed in the 
seas will contribute their quota, and where he has sought for light in 
the realms of heavenly space, such slight information as he has gleaned 
will all be presented here. Not a science is there which man has studied, 
which will not And its representative object. This museum, besides, is 
to enter into every detail of human life, not only of the present, but of 
the past, and is to be the custodian of its future. Its mission Is to 
keep on going, collecting forever and ever. It uill show to our great- 
great-grandchildren how their forefathers dressed, how they lived, 
cooked and ate their food, how they amused themselves, and 1982 \y\\\ 
learn of the toys the children of 1882 played with. There is nothing ever 
so trivial, which is thought unworthy of notice?. The study of the evolu- 
tion of anything is supposed to impart its lesson, and the spinning- 
wheel of a past time is to lead up, by many stages, to the more per- 
fected mechanisms of to-day. Such a grand work as is so prospected 
will of course take years to perfect. The originators of such a com- 
prehensive scheme are perfectly conscious how short Is life, and they know 
that the conclusion of their work is as far off as eternity." 

The Council are indebted to Theodore F. D wight, Esq., 
Chief of Bureau of Kolls and Library of the Department 
of State, for the following notes : — 

The fourth enactment of the First Congress, approved July 27, 1781), 
(Statutes at large Vol. I., pp. 28, 20, Little, Brown & Co.'s edition), pro- 
16 
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Tidad "for vitUliUsbInK aii Gscciitlvc Departiuenl, Co be 'denomlnatpd 
the Department o! Foreign Aflilrs." 

In Section 4 of that Act It was provided " Tliat the Secretary for ilie 
Depaj'tment of Foreipi Atftirs, shall forthwith after hi a appoiutnieiit, 
be entitled to have the custody and charge of all rtcords. hooks anil 
papers In the Office of Secretary for the Department o! Foreign Aflilrs, 
heretofore established by the L'nlt«d States in Congress assembled." 

The fourteenth enactment of the First Congress was entitled "Au 
Act to provide for the safe-keeping of the Acts, Records and Seal of 
the United States, and for other purposes." Approved September 15, 
1T89, [Idem, pp. 6S, 6aj. 

The drat section changed the designation of the "Department of For- 
eign ASbirs" to the " DepartmeDt of State," 

The second section related to the process of creating a law, and pro- 
Tided that the custody of the laws be given to the Secretary of State. 

The seventh and last aectlon gave Into the custody of the same Secre- 
tary, the Seal of the United States, " and also all books, records aud 
papers, remaining in the Office of the late Secretary of the United 
States in Congress assembled ; " and al»o " that such of the said books. 
records and papers, as may appertain to tlie Treasury Department, or 
War Department, shall be delivered over to the principal ollicers in the 
said departments respectively, as the President of the United States 
fliiall direct." 

By virtae of the last section, the Department of State liecame Itji- 
depository of the General Archlres of the United States. 

The papers which formed part of this collection at tlie outset, in 
addition to the documents which appertained especially to the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Aflilrs prior to the formation of tlie Federal Govern- 
ment, were the Journals, Correspondence, Original Motions, Ueports 
of Committees, Memorials and Petitions of the Continental Congress. 

There la a distinction to be noticed Ijetween the " Records of the 
Department," whicli were referred to in section i. of Chap. IV., 1st Con- 
gress, Ist Session; and the " books, records and papers remaining in 
the ofllce of the Secretary of tlie United States in Congress assembled," 
mentioned in section T, Chap. SIV., some Congros, and same session, 
[vide notes herewith.] 

The latter, the most precious of the liistorical Archives, being the 
veritable history of the Congress of the Revolution, and, speaking more 
generally, of the War of the Revolution. 

The papers of Washington formed the first addition to that great 
body of documents . 

The second addition was of that portion of the papers of .Tames 
Madlaoa, which contained his Journal of the debates in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, purchased by authority of the Act making appropria- 
tions for the civil and diplomatic sen-ice, approved Marcli 3, 18S7. 
[Statutes at Large, Vol. V., page 171.] 

Tbe third addition was of the balance of the Madison papers. Act 
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approved May 31, 1848, Chap. LII., 30th Congress, 1st session. [Statutes 
at Large, Vol. IX. page 236.] 

The fourth addition was the collection of the papers of James Mon- 
roe, by Act approved March 3, 1840, Chap. 100, section 8, 30th Con- 
gress, 2d session. [Statutes at Large, Vol. IX., page 370.] The rest of 
Washington's papers were purchased by the same act. 

The fifth addition comprised the papers of Thomas Jefferson, in one 
hundred and thirty-seven quarto volumes, and the papers of Alexander 
Hamilton in sixty-five folio volumes. Both series were purchased 
under authority of a single act of Congress. [The Act making appro- 
priations for the Civil and Diplomatic expenses for the year ending 
June 30, 1849. Approved August 12, 1848.] 

The sixth addition was the Collection of the papers of Benjamin 
Franklin. Appropriation for purchase made in the act approved August 
7, 1882 ; Chap. 433, 47th Congress, 1st session. 

The most important documents among the Archives are : 
The Petition of the first Continental Congress to the Ring, October 26, 

1774. [In the Franklin Collection.] 
The original draft, in the writing of Jefferson, of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The engrossed and signed copy of the same. 

The Articles of Confederation. 

The Constitution of the United States, and the amendments to the same. 

The Laws of the United States. 

For the Council. 

GEORGE F. HOAR. 
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REPORT ON THE LIBRARY. 



Since the Spring meeting, the library has been increased 
by the addition of gifts : three hundred and seventy-eight 
books, thirty-eight hundred and sixteen pamphlets, one 
hundred and eight files of unbound newspapers, one plaster 
cast, fifteen engravings, thirteen maps, three autographs, 
three coins, one medal, and one photograph. Exchanges : 
one hundred and forty books, eight hundred and ninety-one 
pamphlets ; and fi-om the binder, ninety volumes of news- 
papers and eleven volumes of magazines. Total : five hun- 
dred and twenty-nine books, fifty-two hundred and sixty-five 
pamphlets, ninety volumes of bound, and one hundred and 
eight of unbound newspapers, and various articles for the 
Cabinet. Among the sources of these supplies are the fol- 
lowing : — 

Prof. Heinrich Fischer of Freiburg, Henry Stevens, 
Esq., of London, and Sefior Eligio Ancona of Yucatan, 
have favored the Society with reminders of their connection 
with it, as foreign members. From Wisconsin, Prof. 
James D. Butler sends his Obsei*\'ations on Mediieval Ger- 
man Schools, and Rev. Stephen D. Peet his American 
Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. Ohio contributes, 
through Robert Clarke, Esq., Reemlin's Critical Review of 
American Politics, and the Doings of the Society of the 
Army of the Cumberland at its Thirteenth Reunion ; Col. 
Charles Whittlesey, six of his historical and other Mono- 
graphs ; Dr. James H. Salisbury, his Original Investiga- 
tions in Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever; and Hon. Isaac 
Smucker, six volumes relating to the State. Bishop William 
Stevens Peny, of Iowa, John Fletcher Williams, Esq., 
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of Miniiesotii, and Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis, of Cali- 
fornia, have not forgotten the Society into which they have 
recently been elected ; and Dr. William F. Poole, of 
Illinois, presents his paper on the Progress of Library 
Architecture. Col. Charles C. Jones, Jr., forwards his 
semi-annual gift of Southern material, including his 
address before the Augusta Confederate Survivors' Associa- 
tion. Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of Maryland, provides a 
companion for his Tithingmen, in an interesting paper of 
like character upon Constables ; Dr. Charles Rau, of the 
District of Columbia, his paper on some of the treasures 
in the National Museum; and Eobert A. Brock, Esq., of 
Virginia, a copy of his reprint of Grantham's "Historical 
Account of vSome Memorable Actions, i)articularly in Vir- 
ginia.'' From Seiior Andres A. Perez, now residing in 
New York, we have a Geographical, Historical and Statisti- 
cal Kevicw of the State of Yucatan, with an a])ridgment 
of Ancona's History of the same country. 

The New England members who have contributed, are 
Ellis Ames, Esq., Holmes Ammidown, Esq., Mr. Edmund 
M. Barton, Charles A. Chase, Esq., Hon. Francis H. 
Dewey, Prof. Franklin B. Dexter, Rev. (leorge E. Ellis, 
D.D., Hon. Samuel A. (ireen, Samuel S. Green, Escj., 
Clarendon Harris, Esq., Col. Thomas VVentworth Higgin- 
son, Pi'of. Edward Hitchcock, Hon. George F. Hoar, Rt»v. 
William R. Huntington, D.D., Henry Cabot Lodge, Esq., 
Hon. Thomas L. Nelson, Nathaniel Paine, Esq., Admiral 
George H. Preble, Hon. Stephen Salisbury, Stephen Salis- 
bury, Jr., Es<]., Mr. Charles C. Smith, William A. Smith, 
Esq., Dr. Charles O. Thompson, Col. John D. Washburn, 
Rev. Robert C. Waterston, and Henry Wheatland, M.D. 

The gifts of some of these recjuire further mention. Mr. 
Chase has <riven eis^hteen bound volumes on American and 
European Agriculture ; Rev. Dr. Ellis, his large and valua- 
ble work on the Red Man and the White Man in North 
America fi'om its first Discovery to the Present Time ; and 
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rarities found, are two copies of the Society's Transactions, 
Vol. n. , and rare numbers of the early Proceedings. It is to 
be hoped that the library will continue to be the deix)sitory 
for Worcester Free Institute remainders. Dr. Thompson haa 
been allowed by the Council, temporarily to withdraw, for 
use in establishing the Rose Polytechnic Institute at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, the sets of Technical School Reports he 
had so patiently gathered for our shelves. Few members 
have a better knowledge of the Society's work, and we 
may reasona])ly expect a large return for the loan thus 
made. 

Col. Washburn has presented insurance literature, and 
ten copies of his Decoration Day Oration, happily entitled 
"One and Twenty Years from Sumter ;** and Dr. Wheat- 
land a score of Salem locals, and the Peabody Press, in 
continuation. 

The book of donations also records, among others, the 
following names of friends outside the Society, who are 
worthy of special notice : Mr. Alfred S. Roe is making an 
effort to complete our set of the Methodist Magazine and 
Quarterly Review ; General William S. Stryker sends his 
Reception of Washington by the People of New Jersey in 
1789, and his New Jersey Continental Line in the Virginia 
Campaign of '81 ; and Mr. Henry J. Parker, the result of 
some of his la])ors in the somewhat obscure field of Masonic 
history. Rev. Augustine Caldwell has placed in the alcove 
of Genealogy a copy of his C'aldwell Records, with manu- 
script additions; and Edward H. Elwell, Esq., one of the 
active, local historians of Maine, has supplied his Sketch of 
Portland and Vicinity. Mrs. Samuel F. Haven has again 
made the Society her debtor, by presenting a collection of 
law and other ])ooks, bearing the honored names of Fiske 
and Merrick, with several manuscript volumes, alx)ut five 
hundred pamphlets, and a heliotype portrait of Dr. Haven. 
Messrs. William S. Pingry and William W. Johnson have 
given their family histories, and Messrs. John D. Caldwell 
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and D. B. Brunner, their accounts respectively of Early 
Cincinnati and the Indians of Berks County, Pennsylvania. 
J. Evarts Greene, Esq., has made a contribution to the 
Rebellion alcove, which is growing less rapidly than is to 
be desired. The United States Government is putting in 
print importimt original papers, which will help to make 
and unmake the history of our late war, but we have hoped 
to be able to preserve many of the impressions of the 
officers and men of the line, on the march and in the field. 
Our elforts to secure soldiers' letters began soon after 
the close of the war and have been continued ever since, 
with very limited success. When we remember that these 
letters are the very groundwork of some of our best legi- 
mental histories, we shall appreciate their real value. The 
plan adopted by a Massachusetts soldier who has had con- 
siderable assistance from the library, might largely be 
adopted in all sections of our country. From eight of his 
war con'espondents, he has secured the letters he addressed 
to them during his term of service in the Eastern and 
Western Armies. His intention is to arrange them chrono- 
logically, adding illustrations from the pictorial and other 
magazines of the period, the whole to be suitably bound and 
eventually placed in some public institution for preserva- 
tion. 

Among the Haven manuscripts, are a few which may 
properly be added to the Fifteenth Massachusetts Regimental 
papers now in the Society's possession. They were pre- 
served by Surgeon Samuel Foster Haven, Jr., and relate, 
as do most of the others, to the medical and surgical 
history of the regiment. Mrs. P. S. Canfield, daughter of 
our former Vice-President, Levi Lincoln, has shown her 
continued interest in the Society, by her gift of some of 
the latest and best English and American books, with 
various coins and autographs. Her daughter. Miss P. W. 
Canfield, has added the American Art Review and the 
Magazine of Art to date, together with Clarence Cook's 
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*'House Beautiful." Dr. Plinv Earle has favored us with 
a large collection of lK)oks and pamphlets, which relate 
chiefly to the philanthropic, educational and reformatory 
movements of the world ; and ilrs. Anne H. Southwick, 
horticultural literature. Among the additions to the Medal 
and Coin case — which has alrcadv beijun its susrirestive 
mission — is the silver medal awarded Mr. David L<^e 
Child, })y the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion in 1839, for the first beet sugar in America. It was 
presented by Mrs. Sarah M. Parsons, to whom it had 
descended, and preserves in most positive form, a fact 
Irtiown to but few, at least of this generation. Mr. Fnink- 
lin P. Rice has ])rought us the Worcester Town Records 
17.')3-1783, which, with the Earlier Records, from 1722 to 
1753, and the Proprietors' Records from liMu to 1788, have 
been edited and printed by him, under the auspices, and as 
Volumes of the Transactions of the Worcester Society of 
Antiquity. The city is indeed fortunate in thus having its 
records i)reserved from possible loss by fire or decay. We 
are indebted to our associate. Col. T. W. Iligginson, for 
steps taken towards the identificaticm of the portrait of Rev. 
Francis Higginson, the first minister of Salem, long 
unnamed, upon our walls ; and to Waldo Higginson, Es(j., of 
Boston, for its i)erfect restoration, after the canvas had appar- 
entlv been damaired bevond re])air. The success in this case, 
indicates what can be done when the tooth of time shall 
have made too many marks ujx)!! our other valued portraits. 
Among lK)oks of value received from the War Dei)aii:- 
ment, is volume three of Surgeon Billings's Index Catalogue 
of the Library of the Surgeon-Genend's office. It is proi)er 
to record the fact, that l>efore this great work was begun, 
our duplicate room was successfully ransacked for the 
benefit of this national collection. Mr. James F. Hunne- 
well has made additions and corrections to the Society's 
List of Ante-Revolutionary publications, with especial 
reference to Charlestown imprints. Our cin»le of exchange 
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correspondents is widening, and the effort to place oiir 
specialties where they will serve us and others most effec- 
tively, is meeting with gratifying success. For instance, 
our duplicate Young Men's Christian Association reports 
and magazines have been sent to Mr. Jacob T. Bowne, Y. 
M. C. A. General Secretary, at Newburgh, N. Y., to assist 
in building what is already by &r the finest collection in 
the country. This material will not only serve him as 
historiographer — by appointment of the Y. M. C. A. Inter- 
national Committee — but also in his unique training school 
for young men who are to undertake the kind of work in 
which he is engaged. Aside from a return in the same 
class of literature, valuable Americana have been received, 
including the rare '"Pocket Commentary of the First Set- 
tling of New Jersey by the Europeans, and an account of 
Fair Detail of the Original Elizabeth-Town Gnmt; and 
other Rights of the like Tenure in East New-Jersey." New 
York : Printed by Samuel Parker, 1759. An incidental 
advantage of exchanges may be here mentioned. In pre- 
senting to the Society a family copy of the second com- 
pilation of the Laws, known as the "Acts of Assembly 
passed in the Province of New York, from May 1691 to 
1725," Mr. Bowne says, "the several little favors you have 
done for me at different times, have drawn me toward the 
Institution, and I think I shall find other things of interest 
to you." A copy of this rare Bradford folio of 1726 
brought $67.50 at the Brinley sale, while the first com- 
pilation, printed by Bradford in 1693-94, was sold to the 
New York State Library for $1600. 

For many years, some of our best books were obtained in 
trade from the late Mr. Joel Munsell, the veteran author 
and printer of history. It is pleasant to be able to report 
a renewal of the old custom with his sons, who succeed 
to his business. The latest edition of the People's En- 
eyclopiedia has just l>een added, by exchange, to our 
open alcove. While it will find among the earlier kindred 
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authorities, some of the best, many of the later will be 
conspicuous by their absence. A few books belonging 
to the library of the Mathers — the bulk of which were 
presented to the Society in 1814, by Dr. Isaiah Thomas 
and Mrs. Hannah Mather Crocker — have been obtained 
by purchase, and there has been an occasional addition ]>y 
gift. They generally contain the Mather autographs and 
should all be brought together in the Mather alcove. 
The opportunity offered, by the sale of Judge Wilkin- 
son's library, to bid for early Massachusetts Laws, was 
improved, but without result. However, we do not 
despair of increasing our collection, since among our mem- 
bers who are students in this dry but interesting depart- 
ment, are Dr. George H. Moore, Ellis Ames, Escj., Hon. 
P. Emory Aldrich, and William S. Barton, Esq. The 
reprints prepared by the State Commissioners, and to which 
our set of originals contributed, make absolute completeness 
less importixnt, though still desirable. In theyear 1839, the 
Society issued circulars to the Governors, asking for State 
documents, and as a result a fair foundation was laid for 
such a collection. Of late years scarcely half a dozen 
States have continued their annual gifts, and since the 
exchange of documents by the States has been made general, 
the failure is not to be so greatly lamented. No depart- 
ment of the library has been more freely consulted than 
that of Newspapers, though the searching for facts in these 
unindexed folios, requires much time and patience. In the 
year 1839, when the library numbered but fourteen thou- 
sand, and the collection of newspapers but twelve hundred 
and fifty-one volimies, the newspaper series, from 1704 to 
1774, Avas referred to, as "probably more full and perfect 
than any other in the United States." To-day, the National 
Library, including as it does, the Peter Force collection, 
outnumbers ours, but in the possible future of libraries of 
specialties, our Ante-Revolutionary series will most likely 
be the basis of the newspaper structure. There has been 
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the usual call for the Society's publications, but after 
supplying members and corresponding societies, the rest 
of the edition is so small, that it has not been thought 
advisable to put them upon the market by allowing a dis- 
•count to dealers. Reprints serve a good purpose, not only 
in supplementing the short supply, but in advertising the 
•original issues ; and when such editions are small, as in the 
<5ase of Senator Hoar's Garfield tribute, the effect is evident. 
The new rules and regulations continue to work well. 
Instead of discouraging the use of the library, they plainly 
indicate that the privilege is well worth the asking. The 
right to alcove entrance has added dignity and value to 
membership. The rule of fifty years ago -7- see By-Laws 
of 1831 — was as follows : *' Visitors may be admitted on 
the personal introduction, or on producing a ticket of a 
member of the Society." Eight years later, Mr. Lincoln, 
in his Council report says : ''Free access to the collection 
has been permitted to visitors. During one hour of each 
■day the halls have been open to every citizen, whether 
attracted by curiosity or pursuit of information ; during all 
hours they have been accessible to every student of history 
or of literature who sought the use of the library." The 
library Ims been open a greater number of days, and has 
averaged more hours each day than ever before. There has 
been no change in the working force of the library. It may 
not be out of place to add that harmonj', industry, and 
a quiet enthusiasm have prevailed. Referring to the 
growth of the library, it may be stated that though not 
rapid, it is steady. Mr. Lincoln says in his rejwrt 
of 1889, already quoted : ''It cannot be hoped that it will 
ever bo able to bear honorable comparison in the amount of 
literature or science, with the depositaries of the works of 
the learned, founded in the cities, or at the Universities, or 
sustained by the patronage of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. In some departments, however, the Society may 
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be considered already rich." These statements may, to a 
considemble extent, be applical)le to the condition of the 
libniry in 1882. 



Kespectfully submitted. 

EDMUND M. BARTON, 

AssistanU Librarian. 
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Sonors anli donations. 



FROM MKBfBERS. 

Adams, Prof. Herbrrt B., Baltimore, Md.— His paper on Constables. 

AMES, Ellis, Esq., Canton.~Hi8 ^* Porter-Poor Duel." 

AMitfiDOWN, HOLMKS, Esq., Soutbbridge.—His second Letter on the Tariff. 

Barton, Mr. Edmund M., Worcester.— Fifty-five pamphlets. 

Brock. Robert A., Richmond, Ya.— **Orantham's Account of some Memorable 
Actions, particularly in Virginia." 

Butler, Prof. JABfSS D., Madison, Wis.— His article on ** Mediieval Gterman 
Schools." 

Chase, Charles A., Esq., Worcester.- Eighteen bound volumes relating to 
. American and European Agriculture. 

Clarke, Robert, Esq., Cincinnati, O.— Beemelin's Critical Review of Ameri- 
can Politics ; and an account of the Thirteenth Reunion of the Society of the 
Army of the Cumberland. 

Damon, Rev. Samuel C, D.D., Honolulu, H. I.— His <* Damon Memorial, or 
Notices of three Damon Families." 

Davis, Andrew McF., Esq., San Francisco, Cal.— The Califomian in Con- 
tinuation, containing his article entitled ^'Does it Pay to be Educated?" 

Dewev, Hon. Francis H., Worcester.— Fifteen books, and one hundred and 
eighty-live pamphlets. 

Dexter Franklin B., Esq., Kew Haven, Conn.— His '< Founding of Yale 
College" and ** Governor Elihu Yale." 

Ellis, Rev. George £., D.D., Boston.— His '< Red Man and White Man in North 
America." 

Fischer, Prof. Heinrich, Freiburg, Baden. — His <'Referati;" and his 
'* Ubcr Zennerze Aventuringlos und grtlnen Aventuring quartz aus Asien," 
etc. 

Green, Hon. Samuel A., Boston.- Eight books and eighty-three pamphlets. 

Green, Samuel S., Worcester.— His report, 1882, of the Worcester Free 
Public Library. 

Harris. Clarendon, Esq., Worcester. —Two hundred and seventy-four pam- 
phlets. 

Hitchcock. Prof. Edward, Amherst.-His " Physical Statistics of Amherst 
College," 1882; and five pamphlets. 

Hoar, Hon. George F., Worcester.— His Tribute to James Abraham Gar- 
field; the Records of the War of the Rebellion, four volumes; History of 
Woman Suffrage, Vol. I.; filfteen books; five hundred and sixty pamphlets; 
and thirtv-four numbers of the Patent Office Gazette. 
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Huntington, Rev. William R., D.D., Worcester— His Review of the Ameri- 
enn Comnioii Prayer ;" ** Materia Ritualis,'* being an appendix thereto ; and his 
" Counsi'llor of I'eace; '' a sermon ** ( ommemorative of John Cotton Smltli.'' 

JONEH, Hon. Charles C Jr.. Augusta. Ga.— His* address at Augusta before 
the Confederate Survivors* Association. April 26. 18S2; and the History of 
the Confederate Powder Works, Augusta. 

LODGR, Henry Cabot, Esq.. Boston.— His Life of Alexander Hamilton; and 
his Short History of the English Colonies in America. 

Nelson, Hon. Thomas L., Worcester.— One pamphlet. 

Paine, Nathaniel, Esq.. Worcester.— The Paine Family Records, Nos. 14 
and 15. 

Feet, Rev. Stephen D., Clinton. Wi^«.— His American Antiquarian and 

Oriental Journal, as issued. 

P£RE3^, Seftor AZNAR, New York.— Restifua Geografica, Historica y Estadis- 
tica del Estado de Yucatan, and a Compendium of Ancona's History of the 
same Country. 

Perry, Right Rev. Wm. Stevens, D,D,. Davenport, la.— His Episcopal 
Address to the Diocese of Iowa; and the Iowa Churchman, as issued. 

Preble, Admiral George H., Brookline. —Newspaper cuttings relating to 
the subject of longevity. 

BaU) Dr. Charles, Washington, D. C— His Jadeitgegcnstfinde des National- 
Museums zu Washington. 

Salisbury, Jamks H., M.D., Cleveland. O.— His Original Investigations in 
Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever. 

Salisbury, Hon. Stephen, Worcester.— Copies of his Memorial of JohuEnde- 
cott; his Troy and Homer; and his Antiquarian Papers; a framed India Ink 
portrait of Hon. Emory Washburn ; Sibley's Biographical Sketches of Grad- 
uates of Harvard University. Vol. II. ; Kennedy's Life of Longfellow ; one 
thousand and forty-nine pamphlets; and four files of newspapers. 

Salisbury, Stephen, Jr., Esq.. Worcester. — MassachusetU* Historical 
Society Collections, Vols. II., III., V. and VI., fifth series; three t>ooks; one 
hundred and ninety-eight pamphlets ; and fifty-four numbers of the Gardener's 
Monthly, in continuation. 

Smith, Charles C, Esq., Boston.— His son's Prize Essay on Civil Service 

Reform, with an introductory note by Mr. Smith; and one pamphlet. 

Smith, Willl\m A., Esq., Worcester.— The Weekly Underwriter, in con- 
tinuation. 

Smucker, Hon. Isaac, Newark, 0.— Two books, and four pamphlets. 

Stevens, Henry, Esq., London, G. B.— Monthly Notes of the Library Asso- 
ciation, March 15, 1882. 

Thompson, Prof. Charles O., Worcester.— His remarks at the Complimen- 
tary Banquet given him; thirty-five books; four hundred and seven pam- 
phlets; the Journal of Education, lb75-82; the Sunday School Times, 1880-^*2 ; 
and the Congregationalist, in continuation. 

Washburn, Col. John D., Worcester.— His "One and twenty years after 
Sumter," an oration delivered before the Francis Washburn Post, G. A. R., 
June 4, 1882 ; four books ; and one hundred and thirty-seven pamphlets. 
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Waterston, Bey. Bobert C, Boston.— His address before the Boston Eng- 
lish High School Association. May 11, 1881 ; and bis remarks at their Beunion^ 
February 20, 1882. 

Wheatland, Henry, M.D., Salem.— One book and twenty-two valuable 
pamphlets relating to Salem ; and the Peabody Press, in continuation. 

Whittlesey, Col. Charles, Cleveland, O.^Six of bis historic pamphlets. 

Williams, J. Fletcher, Esq., St. Paul, Minn.— The Calendar of the 
University of MinnesoU for 1881-82. 

FROM those not MEMBERS. 

Ancona, Sefior DssiDERio, Holyoke.— Two files of Yucatan newspapers. 

Ancona, Senor Eligio, M^rida, Yucatan.— Two files of Yucatan newspapers. 

Bailey, Mr. Isaac H., Boston.— His Shoe and Leather Reporter, as issued. 

Baker, Mrs. Frances M., Worcester.— One map. 

Baldwin, Messrs. John D. and Co., Worcester.— Their Daily and Weekly 
papers, as issued. 

Bancroft, Mr. Harlow P., San Francisco, Cal.— Two pamphlets. 

Barker, Mr. Wharton, Philadelphia, Pa.— The American, in continuation. 

BOARDMAN, Master John B., Augusta, Me.— His Short Treatise on a few of 
the more Important Extinct Animals. 

BowNE, Mr. Jacob T., Newburgh, K. Y.— **Acts of Assembly passed in the 
Province of New York, from 1601 to 1725, folio ; printed and sold by 
William Bradford, 1726.'» 

Bradlee, Rev. Caleb D., Boston.— Massachusetts Humane Society Certificate 
of 1791, and one lithograph. 

Brown, Alexander, Esq., Norwood, Va.— A Sketch of the l^ioneer Press of 
Virginia. 

Brunneu, D. B., Esq., Reading, Pa.— His '* Indians of Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania.'' 

Caldwell, Rev. Augustine, Worcester.— His Caldwell Records, with manu- 
script notes ; his Antiquarian Papers, in continuation ; and one pamphlet. 

Caldwell, John D., Esq., Cincinnati, 0.— King's " When and by whom was 
t incinnati founded?" 

Canfield, Mrs. P. L., Worcester.— Seven valuable books; two mt^dals; two 
Jefferson autographs ; and two pamphlets. 

Canfield, Miss P. W. S., Worcester.— The American Art Review, a complete 
set; the Magazine of Art, to date, in five volumes; and Clarence Cook's 
*' House Bfiiutiful." 

Cobb, Hon. Samuel C, Boston.— Proceedings of the Ma»8uchusetts Senate on 
Ffceiving the portrait of Gen. David Cobb. 

Cook, Mr. Henry H., Barre.- His Gazette, as issued. 

Doe, Messrs. Charles H. and Co., Worcester.— Their Daily and Weekly pa- 
pers, as issued. 

DePeyster, Gen. J. W., New York.- His "Mary Queen of Scots, a Study." 

Dodge, James H., Esq., Auditor, Boston.- His Annual Report for 1881-B2. 

DiTiEN, Mr. E. F., Secretary, Bangor, Me.— Minutes of the General Confer- 
ence of Maine, and Maine Missionary Society. 
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Earle, Pliny, M.D., Northampton.— Eighty-six books; one hundred and 
seven pamphlets ; and twenty-one numbers of magazines, largely educational 
and philanthropic. 

Elwkll, Edward H., Esq., Portland. Me.— His " Portland and Vicinity." 

Emery, Mr. George E., New Bedford.— A sketch of Rev. Stephen Bachiler. 

Fegiro, Senor E., Santo Domingo.— "Another Controversial pamphlet, on the 
resting place of Columbus." 

Felton, Mr. Cyrus, Marlborough.— His " Garfield Family Genealogy." 

Fisher, ( harles H., M.D., Secretary, Providence, B. I —The Twenty-Eighth 

Registry Report of Rhode Island. 
FooTE and Horton, Messrs., Salem.— Their Gazette, as issued. 

Fox, Hon. G. v., Washington, D. C— **The United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Appendix, Nos. 18 and 19. 

Gatschkt, Albert S., Esq., Washington, D. C— His •* Indian Languages of 
the Pacific States and Territories." 

Gerould, Mrs. J. H., Worcester.- Twenty-seven pamphlets, and five maps. 

GiBBS, Mrs. Tyler, Worcester.— " Life and Light for Heathen Women," 
twenty-four numbers. 

Gould, Mr. S. i'., Manchester, N. H.-'* Miscellaneous Notes, Queries and 
Answers," as issued. 

Greene, J. Evarts, Esq., Worcester.— Crowe's " Tragedy of Abraham Lin- 
coln." 

Haven, Mrs. Samuel F., Worcester.— Seven English lawbooks, 163a-17ft6; 
ten bound volumes of manuscripts; four hundred and eighty-seven pam- 
phlets ; four diplomas ; two wood-cuts ; and one map. 

HiGGiNSON, Waldo, Esq., Boston.— Restoration of the Rev. Francis Higgin- 
son portrait. 

Hubbaud, Mr. Edward, Chicago, 111.— His Towne Family Memorial. 

INGKAHAM, R. C, Ncw Bedford.— Memorial Record of the Acushnet Ceme- 
tery. 

JiLLSON, Hon. Clark, Worcester.- His address on *' New Hampshire and 
Vermont : their Unions, Secessions and Disunions." 

Johnson, Mr .William W.,Milwaukee, Wis.— His Records of the Descendants 
of David Johnson, Leominster, Mass. 

JULIEN, Rev. M. C, New Bedford.— Semi-Centennlal Celebration of the Trini- 
tartan Church, New Bedford, Mass. 

Kellocsg and Stratton, Messrs., Fitchburg.— Their Fitchburg Sentinel, as 
issued. 

Lancaster, Mr. George Y., Worcester.— Two large parcels of newspapers. 

Leamon, Mr. Jacob, Lawrenceburg, Tenn.— His Lawrenceburg Press, as 
issued. 

Learned, Mr. Josephus N., Buffalo, N.Y.— Forty-sixth Report of the Young 
Men^s Association of Buffalo. 

Lincoln, Edward W., Esq., Worcester.- His Reports, 187(^1881, as Chair- 
man of the Worcester Commission of Shade Trees and Public Grounds. 

17 
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Marble. Albert P., Esq., Worcester.— His address to the Hudson High 
School, June 30, 1882. 

Ma80N, Prof. Otis T., Washinsfton, D. C— His " General Notes on Anthro- 
pology." 

Medical Eclectic Publibhing Company.— New York Medical Eclectic for 
July, 1882. 

Metcalf, Caleb B., Esq., Worcester.— Two books; thirty-six pamphlets; 
and files Christian Union, New England Journal of Education, and the 
Nation, in continuation. 

Morgan. Mrs. Lewis H., Rochester, N. Y.— Rev. Dr. Mcllvaine's Tribute to 
Lewis H. Morgan, LL.D. 

MORRELL, Mr. H. K., Gardiner, Me.— "For and Against Aiisessment Insur- 
ance." 

Nash, Mr. Edward W., New York.— Catalogue of the Library of Hon. E. G. 
Squier. 

New York Evening Post Printing Company.— The Nation, as issued. 

NiCKERSON, Mr. Sereno D., Grand Secretary, Boston.- Proceedings of the 
MassaehuiiettH Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons, April 21— June 
14, 1882. 

Paine, Royal, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y.— Grosvenor»8 History of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Woodstock, Connecticut; and one sermon. 

Parker, Mr. Henry J., Boston.— Two of his pamphlets relating to the History 
of Masonic Lodges. 

Parsons, Mrs. Sarah M., Brooklyn, N. Y.— A silver medal awarded to David 
Lee Child for the first beet sugar made in this country. 

Phillips, Rev. George W., Worcester.— His Decennial Sermon, January i, 
1882, bt^fore the Plymouth Congregational Society. Worcester. 

Phillips, Mr. Oscar, Worcester.— Greek edition of 1635, of "Arriani de 
Ascencu Alexandri." 

PiNGRY, William M., Esq., Ludlow, Vt.— His Genealogical Record of the 
descendants of Moses Pingry, of Ipswich, Mass. 

Rice, Mr. Franklin P., Worcester.— Worcester Town Records, 1763-1783, 
edited by Mr. Rice ; and two historical pamphlets. 

Rice, Hon. William W., Worcester.— United States Message and Documents, 

1881-82. 
Riordan, Mr. John J., Worcester.— The Boston Daily Globe, January to 

July, 1882; a file of the Church Builder; and one pamphlet. 

Roe, Mr. Alfred S., Worcester.— Five bound volumes, and sixty-four num- 
bers of American magazines. 
Rogers, Mrs. James S., Worcester.— Sixteen books, and five pamphlets. 

Selwyn, Mr. Alfred C. R., Montreal, P. Q.— Report on the Geological and 

Natural History Survey of Canada, 1879-80. 
Smith, Mr. John G., Worcester.— Two books, and seven pamphlets. 

Smith, Mr. William White, Worcester.— His plan of ground and buildings 
in the vicinity of Front and Park streets, Worcester, in 1818-19. 

SouTHWiCK, Mrs. Anne H., Worcester.— Five books; nine pamphlets; and 
one hundred and fourteen numbers of the Horticultural Magazine. 
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Staples, Samuel E., Esq., Worcester.— The Connecticut Register for 1842 
and 1858; and five pamphlets. 

Stryker, Gen. William S., Trenton, N. J.— His ** New Jersey Continental 
Line in the Virginia Campaign of 1781 ; " and his " Washington's Reception 
by the people of New Jersey in 1789." 

Sturgis. Mrs. Henry P., Boston.— Ten pamphlets. 

Tilley, Mr. R. H., Newport, R. I.— The Newport Historical Magazine for 
October, 1882. 

Toner, J. M., M.D., Washington, D. C— His address before the Rocky Moun- 
tain Medical Association, June (5, lt<77, with Biographies of Members. 

TOWNE, Enoch H., City Clerk, Worcester.- The City Document for 1882; and 
Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, 1882. 

Turner, John H., Ayer, Mass.— His Public Spirit, as issued. 

Tyler, Mr. Nk well. Worcester.— His ** Brief Genealogies of the Tyler, Taft 
Wood, Bates and Hill Families." 

Waring, George E., Jr., Esq., Newport, R. I.— His "Separate System of 
Sewerage." 

Wentworth, Hon. John, Chicago, III.— His Addenda to the Wentworth 
Genealog5'. 

Wesby, Mr. Joseph S. & Son, Worcester.— Two books; one hundred and 
fifty-six pamphlets ; six maps ; and thirteen prints. 

West, Miss Teresa H., Milwaukee, Wis.— German Catalogue of the Milwau- 
kee Public Library. 

Witherby, Ri'gg and Richardson, Messrs., Worwster.— The Scientific 
American, the Engineering and Mining Journal, and the National Car Builder, 
in continuation ; and a parcel of miscellaneous newspapers. 

FROM SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphla.— Their ProceetUngs, 
Part I., 1882. 

Academy of Science of St. Louis.— The Transactions, Vol. IV., No. 2. 

American Baptist Missionary Union.- The Baptist Missionary Magazine, 
as issued. 

American Geographical Society.— Their Bulletin, No. 4, for 1881, and 

No. 1, for 1882. 
American Museum of Natural History.— The Bulletin, No. 1. 

American Philosophical Society.— Their Proceedings, Numbers 110 and 
111. 

ABCH.SOLOOICAL Insittutb OF Amkrica.— Papen, GUsaical Series, No. 1. 

Boston Board of Health.— Monthly Statement of Mortality, in continuap 
tion. 

Boston, city of.— The City Documents for 1881, in three volumes. 

Boston Gmr Hospital, Trustees of.— The Medical and Surgical Reports, 
Third series. 

Boston Public Libbart.— The Thirteenth Annual Report; and the Bulletin, 
as issued. 
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City and Society of London Institute for the Advancement of 
Technical Education.— The Programme of Technical Examiuations for 
the year 1882-88. 

COBDEN Club.— Buxton'8 A, B, C, of Free Trade. 

Congregational Library Association. — The Twenty-ninth Annual 
Report. 

Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences.— The Transactions, VoK 

IV., Part 1, and Vol. V., Part 2. 

Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences.— Proceedings, Volume III., 
Part 2. 

English Reform Spelling Association.— Five of their publications. 

Essex Institute.— The Historical Collections, January to June, 1882; and 
Bulletin. Vol. XVI., Nos. 1 to 6. 

First Parish in Hingham.— An Account of the Celebration of thehr Two 
Hundredth Anniversary ; and Stebbius's Tribute to Calvin Lincoln. 

Genealogical Association of Pennsylvania and New Jersey.— 
Their Genealogical and Biographical Magazine, No. 1. 

Harvard University.— The Bulletin, as issued. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania.- Their Magazine of History and 
Biography, as issued. 

Indiana, The State of.— Laws of the State for 1875 and 1877. 

Lancaster Town Library.— Their Catalogue Supplement, 1877-82. 

Literary and Historical Society of Quebec— Their Transactions, 
1881-82. 

Maine State Library.— Two State Documents. 

Massachusetts, Commonwealth of.— Public Documents, 1882, six Vol- 
umes. 

Massachusetts Historical Society.— Their Collections, Vols. VII. and 
VIII., Fifth series. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society.— Their Transactions for the 
vear 1882, Part H. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology.— The Seventeenth Annual 
Report. 

Massachuseits Medical Society.— Their Communications, Vol. VIII., 
No. 1. 

Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences.- The Bulletin, Vol. II., Nos. 
2 and 3. 

Missouri Historical Society.- Their Publications, Nos. 6 and 6. 

New Bedford Free Public Library.— Thirtieth Annual Report of the 
Trustees ; and the City Documents for 1881-82. 

Nt:w England Historic Genealogical Society.— Memorial Biogra- 
phies, Vol. II. ; and the Register, as issued. 

New ExUfLAM) Manufacturers and Mechanics Institute.— Catalogues 
of the First luul SeeoDd Exhibitions. 

New York Genf^logical and Biographical Society.— Their Record* 
as issued. 
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New York Historical Society.— Their Collections for the year 1878; 
Documents relnting to the Colonial History of New Jersey, Vols. IX, and 
v.; and their Proceedings, Vol. VII., No. 2. 

New York Mercantile Library Association.— The Sixty-first Annual 
Report. 

Pea BODY Institute of Baltimore.— The Fifteenth Annual Report. 

Philadelphia Library Company.— Their Bulletin for July, 1882. 

Rhode Island Board of Health.— The Fourth Annual Report. 

Rhode Island Historical Society.— Their Proceedings, 1881-82. 

Rutland Historical Society.— Their Proceedings, Vol. II., Nos. 1-3. 

Saint Louis Mercantile Library Association.— The Report of 1882. 

Smithsonian Institution.— Annual Report for 1880: First Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology ; and Proceedings of the National Museum. 

SocitTfe Am^ricaine de France.— Their Annual for 1881. 
SocifeTt DES Etudes Historiqites.- Their Journal, May to August, 1881. 
Springfield City Library Association.— The Annual Report for the 
year ending May, 1882. 

Traveler's Fnsurance company.— Their Record, as issued. 

United States Bureau of Education.— Circulars No. 6, 1881, and 
No. 1, 1882. 

United States Department of the Interior.— Thirty-one volumes of 
Public Documents. 

United States War Department.— Annual Report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, 1881, three volumes; the Map of Surveys for River and Harbor 
Improvements; Report of the Geographical Survey west of the 100th 
Meridian; and the Index Catalogue of the Surgeon- General's Office, 
Vol.111. 

Virginia Historical Society.— Their Collections, New Series, Vol. I.; and 
Proceedings at the Annual Meeting, February 24, 1882. 

Worcester County Mechanics Association.- Eighteen files of news- 
papers, in continuation. 
Worcester Free Institute.— Eighty-four Institute Catalogues. 

Worcester Free Public Library.— Fifty-eight files of newspapers; and 
forty pamphlets. 

Worcester Society of Antiquity.— Worcester Town Records, 1775-1783. 

Wyoming Historical and Geological Society.— Their Proceedings for 
the year ending February, 1S82 ; and five pamphlets. 

Yale College.— Three College pamphlets. 

Young Men's Christian Association International Committee.— 
Year Book of the Young Men's Christian Associations, 1882-^. 

Young Men's Christian Association of Worcester.— Ten numbers of 
magazines ; and the Scientific American, in continuation. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 



The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society here- 
with presente his semi-annual report, made up to October 
18, 1882. 

As appears by the proceedings of the Society, at their 
annual meeting, the illness of the Treasurer prevented the 
presentation of his report at that time; for the same 
reason, the dividends and interest due on investments, early 
in October, were not collected, and as result thereof the 
total income shows somewhat less than usual. 

As will be seen by the detailed report, the cash on hand 
was nearly five thousand dollars. This has been largely 
reduced since the annual meeting, by investments made 
under direction of the Finance Committee. 

The Publishing Fund continues to show a reduction, 
owing, as has often be^n stated before, to the insufficiency 
of the fund to produce income enough to meet the yearly 
expense of printing our ** Proceedings." By vote of the 
Council, the income of the Tenney Fund, for the past six 
months, amounting to $126.22, has l)een placed to the 
credit of the Publishing Fund. 

The Lincoln Legacy Fund, by the accumulation of 
interest, has now reached the sum of over $1800.00. It was 
a provision of the legacy that the income should be 
*' expended as a premium for the writing of papers on 
archwological subjects." If it could be so arranged that the 
income might be used for the printing of special papers on 
this subject, it would prove -to be of more practical value 
to the Society, than it is at present. But one charge has 
been made to the fund since its establishment, and that was 
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for a premium, or gratuity, to Dr. Haven for a valuable 
archeeological paper prepared by him, after much study 
and research. 

The Haven Fund remains on deposit in a Savings Bank, 
and the interest will be allowed to accumulate until its use 
shall be required for the purchase of books for the Haven 
Alcove. 

The following statement gives, in detail, the receipts and 
disbursements for the six months ending October 18, 1882, 
and the condition of the several funds. 



Statement op the oondition op the several "Funds, 

October 18th, 1882. 

The Librarian's and General Fund, 

1882, April 15. Balance of Fund, ^,408.90 

** Oct. 18. Beceiyed interest to date and for pre- 
mium on Bond paid, 746.00 

« a li deceived for life asBessment, 50.00 

•< « *< « '< annual assessments, and 

fees of new members, 255.00 

982,454,90 
Paid for salaries and incidental expenses, 1,075.94 

1882, Oct. 18. Present amount of the Fund, $31 ,378.96 

Invested as follows : 

Bank Stock, ^,400.00 

Railroad Stock, 1,800.00 

Railroad Bonds, 9,200.00 

Mortgage Note, 9,000.00 

Cash, 1,978.96 

$31,878.96 

The Collection and Research Fund. 

1882, Aprill5. Balance of Fund $17,571.75 

*' Oct. 18. Received for interest and dividends to 

date, 299.25 

" " " Received for books sold, 22.25 

$17,898.25 
Paid for part of Assistant-Librarian's salary,. . $250.00 
" " Books and incidentals, 27.17 $277.17 

1882, Oct. 18. Present amount of the Fund, $1 7,616.06 
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Inv«»ted at foUomt : 

Bank Stock, 88,400.00 

Railroad Stock, 6,300.00 

Ballroad Bonds 3400.00 

Worceiter Om Co. Stock, 000.00 

Mortgage Note 3,160.00 

Cl«h 166.08 

»lT.6iri.0S 
Tht Bookbinding Fund. 

188S,AprillS. Balance of Fund 96,186^ 

" Oct. IS. Beceived for intereRt and dividends to 

date, 16S.00 

96.3U.31 

Paid AaalitaDt^-LlbrarJan on account of thU Fund, 125.00 

188S,Oct.lS. Preaeut amoant of the Fund, 86,319.84 

Invented m/ollotee; 

Bank Stock, tS^W-OO 

Ballrood Stock 1.000.00 

Ballroad Bonde, 3,600.00 

Cash, 119.3* 

86,310.34 
The FuUiiking Fund. 

lBSS,A,pmiS. Balance of Fund 88.001.98 

" Oct. IS. Becetved (or dividend! and lDter«n to 

date 183.68 

" ■ " " Beceived tor [iiibliuBtionH Mid, 89.40 

TraoBferred from Tenner Fund, 126.31 

Paid for printing wml-annua! report, Ac. 5S9.W 

1S83, Oct. IB. Prcgent amount of tbc Fund, FS.TU.4C 

InstMed asfoliotns : 

Bank Stock, » 81.600 00 

Railrusd Bonds, 6,600.00 

City Bond, 1,000.00 

Caab, 614.46 

88,714.46 
The SalUbury Suildinff Fund.' 

1883, April 10. Balanceof Fund $1,431.34 

" Oct. IS. Beceived Interest to date, 33.00 

81,4M.34 
Paid for repairs in the building 30.19 ' 

1883, Oct. 18. Present amount of tbe Fund, 81,431.00 
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Invested as follows : 

Railroad Bond, $1,000.00 

Cash, 481.06 

$1,431.05 

The Isaac Davis Book Fund, 

1882, April 15. Balance of Fund, $1,485.72 

" Oft. 18. Received for dividends to date, 8.00 

1882, Oct. 18. Present amount of the Fund, $1,498.72 

Invested as follows : 

Bank Stock, .' $500.00 

Railroad Stock, 800.00 

Cash, 193.72 



» 



$1,498.72 



The Lincoln Legacy Fund, 



1882, April 15. Balance of Fund, $1,814.82 

" Oct. 18. Received for dividends to date 12 00 

1882, Oct. 18. Present amount of the Fund, $1,826.82 

Invested as follows : 

Bank Stock, $1,600.00 

Cash, 226.82 

$1,826.82 

The Benj, F. Thomas Local History Fund, 

1882, April 15. Balance of Fund, $1,050.82 

'* Oct. 18. Received interest to date, 35.00 

$1,085>»2 
Paid for book, .75 

1882, Oct. 18. Present amount of the Fund $1,085.07 

Invested as follows : 

Railroad Bond, $1,000.00 

Cash, 85.07 

81,085.07 

The Tenney Ftind, 

1882, April 15. Balauceof Fund, $5,000.00 

** Oct. 18. Received interest to date, 126 22 

$5,126.22 
1882, Oct. 18. Transferred to Publishing Fund, 126.22 

«i « « Present amount of the Fund, $5,000.00 
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Invested ow foUows : 

Mortgage Notes, f4,000.00 

Cash 1,000.00 

95,000.00 

The Alden Fund. 

1682, April 15. Balance of Fund, $1,035.00 

*' Oct. 18. Beoeiyed interest to date, 85.00 

" " " Present amount of the Fund, $1,070.00 

Invested as follows : 

Baibroad Bond, $1,000.00 

Cash, 70.00 

$1,070.00 

The Haven Fund. 

1882, Oct. 18. Present amount of the Fund (in Savings 

Bank), $1,000.00 

Total of the eleven Funds, $76,835.49 

Cash on hand, included in foregoing statement, $4,885.49 

In Librarian's and General Fund, $1,978.96 

Collection and Besearch Fund, 166.08 

Bookbinding Fund, 119.84 

Publishing Fund 614.45 

Salisbury Fund, 431.05 

Isaac Davis Fund, 193.72 

Lincoln Legacy Fund, 226.82 

BcDJ. F. Thomas Fund 85.07 

Tenney Fund, 1,000.00 

Alden Fund, 70.00 

Total Cash, $4,885.49 

Respectfully submitted, 

NATHANIEL PAINE, Treasurer. 
Worcester, October, 1882. 

Report of the Auditors, 

The undersigned. Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, hereby 
certify that they have examined the report of the Treasurer, made up to Octo- 
ber 18, 1882, and find the same to be correct, and properly vouched, and that 
the 8ecuritic;H held by him for the several funds are as stated, and that the bal- 
ance of canh on hand is accounted for. 

EDWARD L. DAVIS. 
CHARLES A. CHASE. 
WoRCKSTKH. December, 1882. 
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A VISIT TO PALOS AND RABID A. 

By Edward £. Halb. 



The end of a long, lovely saminer day; — the western sun, low in the 
horizon, is streaming in through the windows of the railway carriage. 
The Spanish gentleman on the Eastern side is looking watchflilly across 
the marshes and the river, — and at last, as some mound of sand is 
passed by the train, and opens a ftiU view to the other side of the wide 
estuary, — he raises his hand and says '*Palo!" 

We were all silent for a moment. I think he knew something of my 
feeling. And I found I cared for Palos more than I had supposed 
possib'e. I had crossed Spain with the intention of seeing the place. 
I had overcome some local and accidental difficulties in the way, — ^but 
I had not, at any moment, pictured to myself the gulf between 1492 and 
1882 :— nor even asked myself to try to imagine Columbus and Martin 
Pinzon at work on the equipment of the ships. Of a sudden all the 
features of the contrast presented themselves. Enough, perhaps, that 
as we dafeihed on in the comfort of a railway train, we were looking 
across the desolate marshes to the forsaken village, where hardly a few 
white houses could be made out, and told ourselves that fk'om the 
enterprise and courage of that place, the discovery of America became 
possible. The seaport of Palos, in the time of Columbus, was a place 
so important that the crews and vessels for the first expedition were all 
gathered there, in face of the difficulties which the superstition of the 
time and the terrors of the voyage presented. I do not suppose it to 
have been a seaport of the first class, but it was a considerable and 
active town. It was on the eastern side of the estuary of the Tinta 
river, a considerable stream known to navigators as far back as the first 
history of navigation. It takes its name, Tinto, ft-om the color which 
it brings f^om the copper and iron mines above, which are the very 
mines which gave to Spain its interest for Phoenician navigators. In 
nearly four centuries, since Columbus's time, the current of the river ha» 
been depositing silt in what was then the port of Palos, and this port is 
now entirely filled up. With the destruction of the harbor, the town has 
gone to ruin. The few white specks, which my Spanish fHend pointed 
out to me, in the light of the evening sun, marked the place of the few 
houses in which a hundred or two poor people are living, where were 
once the dockyards and warehouses of the active town. The rival 
town Huelva, which was even in Columbus's time a place of consid- 
erable importance, takes all the commerce of the estuary. I think not 
even a fishing boat sails fh)m Palos itself; its name will not be found on 
some of the best recent maps of Spain, and is in very few geographical 
indexes. 
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Haclva is a port where large steamers can lie at the pier, and is now 
a place of active and apparently successful trade. An English coinpany, 
which is developing the mines, has built a gooil system of railroads, 
which unite Huelva with its mining establishments and with Seville, 
from which beautiful city I had crossed in a four hours' ride. The 
distance by rail is about sixty- six miles, the railway not being very 
direct. 1 will say in passing that the excursion from Seville is an 
agreeable one for travellers in the south of Spain. There is a new 
hotel at Huelva where we were comfortably accommodated. I was 
interested to see that all the furniture, which was new, was of American 
manufacture, coming very likely ft*ora Worcester County, Massachusetts. 
Thus fur, at least, have we been able to pay our debt Ui Columbus, and 
to Palos. 

I was wakened the next morning to hear the singing of birds in a 
lofty orange tree In the fi'ont of my window, that we mijuiht embark at 
ODce on our visit to the convent of Rabida, and If possible to the ruins 
of Palos. A flue half-decked boat, such as one might have hired In 
Marblehead for a like purpose, with a skipper who looked precisely 
like his Marblehead congener, but with the lateen-sail which is so 
curiously characteristic of Southern Europe, was ready for our little 
voyage. We passed heavy steamers, which suggested little enough of 
Columbus, but there were fine looking flshing-boats which suggested 
the plucky little Nifia of his voyage; and their seamen are prol)nbly 
dressed to-day much as the men who landed with him at San Salvador. 

A run of an hour brought us to the fine headland on which the 
Convent of Rabida— or of Santa Maria de Rablda—siands; scarcely 
changed, If changed at all, from tiie aspect It bore on the day when 
Columbus <* asked of the porter a little bread and water for his child." 
Lord Houghton, following Freiligrath, has sung to us how the 

**Palm tree dreameth of the pine 
The pine tree of the palm" — 

and In his delicate imaginings the dreams are of two continents — ocenn- 
parted — each of which longs for the other. Stran^^e enough, as one 
pushes along the steep ascent f^om the landing at Rabida up the high 
bluff on which the convent stands, the palm tree and the pine grow 
together, as if in token of the dream of the great discoverer who was 
to unite the continents. 

The convent is a large rambling building— of Moorish lines and 
aspect, built around several patios or gardens. Hardly any windows 
open through the outer walls, but the life of the building engages Itself 
in and around th^ patios within. Here cloisters made by columns with 
arches surround the pretty enclosures, and here one dines, writes, 
takes his siesta, or does nothing. Columbus's room — as a fine chamber 
np-stalrs Is called — has a large table In the middle, on which Is the 
inkstand which Is said to have been used by him. 

In this convent Columbus made his home while the expedition was 
fitted out at Palos hard by and quite accessible. Hither the Plnzons and 
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the learned physician Garcia Fernandez were sammoned by the good 
prior l^archena, Columbus's steady friend, foi'the great consultations 
fh)m which the discovery grew. I shall have the pleasure of presenting 
to the Society a sketch of the landscape and of the Atlantic seaside 
which met the eye of Columbus when he lookecl fk*om his bed-room. I 
have made a careftil drawing of his inkstand,~and if I succeed Id 
reproducing it in a Ikc-simile, I will bring that to our next meeting for 
the use of the Librariau and Council. 

All around the room there hang pictures, some of him, t>nc of 
Isabella, one of the good old prior, and some by modern painters of 
different scenes in the great first voyage, and of his experienctrs after 
his return. 

The chapel of the convent is down-stairs. It is neat and pretty, and 
worship could be renewed there at any moment. The Duke of Mont- 
pensier, who married a sister of Isabel II., the late Queen of Spain, 
arranged to have it all put in proper order. There are uo longer any 
monks here or any priors. But the Spanish nation takes a national 
pride in maintaining the convent, and a charming family of Spaniards — 
grandfather, grandmother, son, daughter, and three nice boys, Christo- 
pher, Immanuel, and Joseph— keep the place. 

After a visit flill of interest at Rabida, we returned to our boat, and I 
directed my seamen to take me to some landing whence I could go into 
the only street of Palos — or what is left of it. To my surprise I was 
told that this was impossible. No such landing remains, even for a 
fishing boat of five tons. If the Sefior wished, it would be necessary 
for the boat to come to anchor, and the Sefior must be carried on the 
back of the skipper for three-quarters of a mile or more, over the flat 
under water which has formed where proud ships once rode. The 
Sefior declined this proposal, and bade the boatman take him to the 
bar of Saltes, the little island in fk'ont of Palos and Huelva, where 
Columbus's vessels lay, — and from which he sailed at eight o'clock on 
the morning of Friday, August 3, 1492.^ 

The run from Rabida, tacking back and forth with a brisk breeze, was 
perhaps an hour or a little more. The island, which was the last of 
Europe to the great navigator, can be scarcely chanj;ed. I lauded on 
the beach, and with the hope of being present to-day, gathered the shells 
which I have now the pleasure of presenting to the cabinet of the 
Society. The island is a narrow bar, high enough to break the force 
of the South and Southwest winds, as they sweep in from the 
Atlantic, and thus makes the admirable harbor of Huelva. We 
discharged the grate Ail duty of collecting some memorials of a place so 
interesting, and then by a rapid run before the wind, returned to the 
pier at Huelva, which Is some six miles up the river. 



*So Mr. Irving says, and the other historians. But in his own Diary 
Columbus says *' half an hour before sunrise.*' 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT IN 

MASSACHUSETTS ; 

WITH ILLUSTRATIVE DOCUMENTS. 
Bt George H. Moore. 



I desire to call attention to certain errors in the current history of 
Witchcraft in Massachusetts, and must ask your indulgence for my 
inability to make these dry bones live in more pleasing forms. 

The flrst errors I note are in the statements — that there was no colonial 
or provincial law against witchcraft in force at the time of the witch- 
craft proceedings in 1692, in Massachusetts — that the prosecutions took 
place entirely under English law, that law being the statute of James I.— 
and that witchcraft was not a criminal offence at common law. It is 
probable that these errors may be traced mainly to Hutchinson, whose 
statements I quote. It should be remembered that Hutchinson was not 
originally bred to the profession of the law. 

He says (vol. ii., page 52) : ** At the first trial there was no colony or 
provincial law against witchcraft in force. The statute of James the 
first must therefore have been considered in force in the provinces, 
witchcraft not being an offence at common law. Before the adjourn- 
ment the old colony law, which makes witchcraft a capital offence, was 
revived, with the other local laws, as they were called, and made a law 
of the province." Again (p. 59), ** The general court also showed their 
zeal against witchcraft by a law passed in the words of the statute of 
James the first, ♦ * » * if the court was of opinion that the stat- 
ute extended here, I see no necessity of a provincial act exactly in the 
same words ; if the statute did not extend here, I know not by what law 
the first that was tried could be sentenced to death." 

With reference to the same period, and the same proceedings, George 
Chalmers suid : ** What refiects disgrace on the province, it was then 
doubtAil, but is now certain, that there existed no law in Massachusetts 
for putting supposed witches to death." Cont, PolU, Ann. : Coll. N. Y. 
Hist. Soc. 1868: p. 111. 

Hutchinson was a loyal son of Massachusetts, but Chalmers felt 
pleasure in this severe and unjust refiection upon the people of that 
province. From the earliest period there had never been any lack of 
law against witchcraft in England. Blackstone found the '^antient 
books " of the law full of this *' offence against God and religion." He 
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adds '* the civil law punishes with death not only the sorcerers them- 
selves, but also those who consult theno, imitating in the former the 
express law of God, * thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.* And our 
own laws, both before and since the conquest, have been equally penal ; 
ranking this crime in the same class with heresy, and condemning both 
to the flames." Comm. iv., 60. 

I suppose Hutchinson's error arose in part fi*om the following pass- 
age in Hale's History of the Pleas of the Crown : ** If a man either by 
working upon the fancy of another, or possibly by harsh or unkind 
usage puts another into such a passion of grief or fear, that the party 
either dies suddenly, or contracts some disease, whereof he dies, the' 
as the circumstances of the case may be, this may be murder or man- 
slaughter in the sight of God, yet tn foro humano it cannot come under 
the judgment of Felony, because no external act of violt iice was offered 
whereof the common law can take notice, and secret things belong to 
God; and hence it was, that before the statute of 1 Jac, Cap. 12, witch- 
craft or fascination was not felony, because it wanted a trial, though 
some constitutions of the civil law make it penal." Hist. P. C, Cap. 88, 
7. 429. 

See Ba}'rington*s reference to this : Observations on the Statutes, p. 528, 
**Hist. P. C, iv., 429," in which he explains that the proof of allegations of 
witchcraft is "attended with iuflnite difficulty. Lord C. J. Hale for this 
reason informs us that 1 James I., Cap. 12 (which makes it felony to kill 
any person by the invocation of an evil spirit), was occasioned by there 
being no external appearance of violence which might make it criminal 
by the common law, though the offence was punished with death by the 
Romans." 

" Plato saith well the strongest of all authorities is, if a man can 
allege the authority of his adversary against himself." Bacon : Case of 
the Post Nati, We have the authority of Lord Chief Justice Coke and 
Chief Justice Hale himself for the statement that witchcraft, as a capi- 
tal oiflence immediately against the Divine Majesty, at common law, 
was punished with death, as heresy. Coke : 8 Inst,, Cap. vi. Hale : P. 
C, pp. 8, 6. 

The declaration of heresy, and likewise the proceedings and Judgment 
upon hereticks, were by the common law of the realm referred to the 
ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, and the secular arm was reached to them by the 
common law, and not by any statute for the execution of them which 
was by the King's writ de haeretico comburendo. Bacon* s Cases of Trea- 
son : Chap. xiii. Harh Misc. v. 20. 

Before the statute 2 Henry IV., Cap. 15, no person could be convicted 
of heresy, but by the archbishop, and all the .clergy of the province; 
but, by that statute, any particular bishop might in his diocese convict 
of heresy, and laaae forth his precept to the sheriff, to burn the person 
he had convicted, a law whereby the clergy gained a dominion over the 
lives of the sobjects, independent upon the crown. It was repealed by 



tbe Htuiuie 25 Henry VIII., Cup. 14. But. su as pBrtiuulnrtilBtiops might 
still convict; though Wilbout the hint's writ de haeretieo comfcureiido, 
firat ohtaintd, no person convicted could bo put to death, und no ibe Ian 
stood uutll . . . [167T.] HarUlaii MIk. vlli. 70. 

" Cnder thi- general Daiae of herfty there hath beeii In onJlnm^fpeech 
conprebendedlbreesortsor crimes: 1. Apoglaei/. ... 2. Wtlchcrafl, 
Sortiieffium, was by the notlent lawa or England of eccle.slHstical cogniz- 
ance and upon conviction thereof without abjuration, or relapse without 
nttjuritiion, wnn punlshuble with cleatb t>y writ de haerttieo comburtado, 
tide Co. P. v.. Cup. 6, et libros ibi. Eztf de hafreiieU Cup. e, § 5, ii. 6. 
8. f^rinal hereiy . . ." Hale: P. C. I. 383. SawtlHs, P. C. Cap. 
III. a. All lllL■^u [inclndlng those guilty uf witchcraft] were anciently 
punished lu the Dame loiinDer m berettckn, liy the writ lU haerelkti com- 
btirrut/o, after a sentence In Ibe ec els si an lien I court and a relnpse. And 
ll In said also [bat they iniffht be cuDdemned to the pllinry. &c., upon an 
iDdlctmoDt at cominoo law, 8 laal. 14, F. N. B. 269. S. F. C. SS. 
Croke, Eliz. 5T1. 

Flliherbtrt, lu bis Nnltira Brenmm, says lu a note : " It oppeareih by 
BriUon In liN book, that those persons tihall be burnt who (feloniously 
burn otlior's corn, or other's houses, and aim Ihoie tnho are mretrtn or 
goTctTi-me*; and sodomites and heretics shall be burnt; and It appeared 
by that book, lib. I., cap. 17, that aiich mas the common law." iVnluiv 
Srevium, IGQ. 

A I'L-rereijcu to Britton amply Hustaliis this ancient orucle of the 
common law : "Let Inquiry also be ninde of those who feloniously in time 
of peace have burnt others' corn or bouses, and those wbo are attulutud 
thereof Bhsll be burnt, so thai Ihey may be paiilnbed In like rasnner as 
tbey have oOWnded. The game teiittiwe ahall be paeifU tipvR gorrerera, 
lofcfretiei, renegades, sodomites, and heretics publicly convicted." 
BriUon: Lib. I., Cap. X. 

The tcarued editor of Britton says; "It seems as to these offences, 
though the lying's court was In general ancillary to the eccleslusiical 
trlbniial, Itsometimes acted independently." And he cites a conlempu' 
rary MS. that "tf the King by iutjaest Hud any person guilty of such 
horrible sin, he may put tbem to death, as a good niarshall of 
Christendom." Compare also BriUon, Itb. 1, cap. ivi sect. 6, and cbap. 
luix. sect. 8. 

I UU1 well aivare that the King's Writ did never run In Masaachiisctts; 
but Law and History alike will sustain the assertion tbiit the Fathers of 
MasBiLchusL'tts never failed tn tbeir duty, If they knew It, '■ uh good 
marBbulls of Christendom." 

^fouryears before it was abolished by the Statute of 20 Ch. il., there 
was a debate In the House of Lords concerning taking nway the Writ 
J>e hafrttico combHrendo. The-dlscosslou plainly shows that It was well 
known as a writ In the Register, and before i Henry T., to which 
time the Statute against Lollards was made, and put In execution ngainsl; 
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them and that the toritvciSf before that time^ a Writ at Common Lavs,^ 
The Bishop and Ecclesiastical Power were Judges of Heresy, who, upon 
condemnation of the party, delivered him up to the secular Power; and 
the Writ De haeretico combnrendo was thereupon issued out. It was 
declared in Parliament that the writ was still in force at Common Law, 
and the ^ame power in the Clergy, notwithstanding the Statute of Queen 
Elizabeth of the thirty-nine Articles, and the Statute of Heresy, so that 
if they fell into the misfortune of Catholic Governors and Clergy, as in 
the Marian days, that writ was still in force, and might be put in 
execution. 

The Act for taking away this writ was passed four years afterwards, 
29 Chark'S II., 1677, declaring ** that the wrltt commonly called Breve de 
heretico comburendo, with all Processe and Proceedings thereupon in 
order to the executeing such writt or followin^r or depending thereupon 
and all punishment by death in pursuance of any Ecclesiastical Censures 
be from henceforth utterly taken away and abolished.'* 

But the abolition of the faw and process for burning heretics did not 
finish or do away with the legal penalties for witchcraft. 

It was declared felony by Statute 83, H. VIII. c. 8. [1641-2] which 
was repealed by the operation of the Statute 1 Edward VI., c. 12. 
Again declared felony by Statute 5 Elizabeth, c. 16, it was only more 
accurately defined by the Statute Jac. I., c. 12, by which the previous 
statute was also repealed. This law, which was ** enacted (as Mr. 
Bancroft says) by a House of Commons in which Coke and Bacon were 
the guiding minds, *' continued to disgrace the English statute book 
until 1736. By it the Invoking or Consulting with Evil Spirits, taking 
up Dead Bodies, &c., for purposes of witchcraft, &c., or practising 
Witchcraft, &c., to the harm of others, was declared Felony without 
Clergy. It also imposed penalties on declaring by Witchcraft where 
Treasure, &c., is hidden; procuring unlawful love; or attempting to 
hurt Cattle or Persons : for the first offence a year*s Imprisonment and 
Pillory ; for the second, that of Felony, without Clergy. 

The original Body of Liberties of the Massachusetts Colony in New 
England made Witchcraft a capital oiflence. This article follows 
immediately after the provision for the punishment of idolatry, which 
is the first article of the capital code. 

** 2. If any man or woman be a witch (that is hath or consulteth with 
a familiar spirit)* they shall be put to death." 

It is fortified by scriptural authorities in the margin — viz: by 
references to Exodus 22: 18; Leviticus 20: 27; Deuteronomy 18: 10; 



* Barrington says (p. 126) there is no legal argument which hath such 
force, in our courts of law, as those which are drawn f^om ancient writs ; 
and the Registrum Brevium is therefore looked upon to be the very 
foundation of the common law. St. 13 Edw. I. Statute of Westminster 
the Second. 

'This legal definition of a witch seems to have been adhered to 
throughout the examinations and proceedings at Salem in 1692. 
18 
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and continued withoat modification throagli the whole period of tlie 
government under the first charter, appearing in all the editions of the 
laws which have been preserved. 

The contemporary code, drawn op by John Cotton, printed in London 
in 1641, and long supposed to have been the actual ** laws of New 
England as established,'* gives the same prominence to witchcraft in the 
chapter of crimes. After blasphemy and idolatry, comes 

**8. Witchcraft which is fellowship by covenant with a familiar 
spirit, to be punished with death. 

**4. Consulters with Witches not to be tolerated, but either to be 
cut off by death, or by banishment." 

His authorities ft-om Scripture are Exodus 22 : 18 ; Leviticus 20 : 27, 
and 19 : 31. 

This alternative penalty of banishment, ** the consulters with witches '* 
shared with ** scandalous livers'* and **revilers of religion.** Those 
who reviled the church establishment of Massachusetts came under the 
latter description. 

The laws of the colony of New Plymouth, in 1686, enumerated among 
** capitall offences lyable to death,** as the third in order after treason 
or rebellion, and murder, '* solemn compaction or conversing with the 
divell by way of witchcraft, conjuratibn or the like." 

By the revision of 1671, this law appears to have been modified. The 
eighth section of chapter II., Capital Laws, provides that *' if any 
Christian (so called) be a Witch, that is, hath, or consulteth with a 
flamiliar Spirit; he or they shall be put to death.** This qualification of 
**Chri8tianlty ** (so called) '^ was probably a saving clause for the Indian 
inhabitants of the territory within the jurisdiction of the colony. The 
Indians had been always regarded as worshippers of the Devil, and their 
Powwows as wizards. 

From the date of the judgment in the King*s Bench, by which the 
Colonial Charter was cancelled, Massachusetts was governed by a Royal 
Commission until, in 1689, the news of the English revolution produced 
an insurrection at Boston, in which the Koyal Governor was deposed, 
and the ^'antient Charter** and its constitutions de facto resumed. During 
this period, the Royal Commission and Instructions established the 
government *' according to such reasonable laws and statutes as are 
now in force or such others as shall hereafter be made and established 
within our territory and dominion aforesaid.*' And the King declared 
his royal will and pleasure to be ** that all lawes, statutes and ordinances 
[therein] » * ♦ shall continue and be in ftill force and vigor,** 
excepting such as might be in confiict with the Governor's Commission 
and Instructions, &c. 

On the 22d June, 1689, after the deposition of Andros, ** at the Con- 
vention of the Governor and Council and Representatives of the 
Massachusetts Colony, it was declared that all the laws made by the 
Governor and Company of said colony that were in force on the 12th 
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•day of May, 1686 (except any that are repugnant to the laws of England) 
are the laws of this colony, and continue in force till farther settlement, 
to which all inhabitants and residents here are to give dae obedience." 
Z : Butch. Papers, 872, in M. H. S. Lib., quoted by Gray in Reports IX. 517. 

Under this temporary settlement of the laws, the authorities in 
Massachusetts did not hesitate to exercise the highest judicial powers 
and even to inflict capital punishment; taking the highest steps in the 
administration of government, by trying, condemning, and executing 
some notorious criminals found guilty of piracies and murder. Brad- 
street to Increase Mather, 29 January, 1689. Hutch. Papers, 670. 

Chief Justice Shaw stated very dearly the doctrine which has always 
prevailed : ^' We take it to be a well settled principle, acknowledged by 
all civilized states governed by law, that by means of a political revolu> 
tion, by which the political organization is changed, the municipal laws, 
regulating their social relations, duties and rights, arc not necessarily 
■abrogated." Commonvotcdthv. Chapman, IB Metcalf, 71. . 

Nor should it be forgotten here that the validity of the judgment 
against the Charter in 1684, which was decided by the House of Com- 
mons, and ** questioned by very great authority in England," was never 
admitted in Massachusetts. 9 Gh'ay, 517. As there was nothing in the 
repeal of the Colony Charter to affect the private rights of the colonists, 
9 Ghray, 518, so generally the rights of the inhabitants, as well as the 
penalties to which they might be subjected, continued to be determined 
by the effect and according to the form of the colonial and provincial 
legislation, t. e. the common law of Massachusetts, rather than by the 
ancient common law of England. 5 Pickering, 203. 7 Gushing, 76-77. 
18 Pickering, 208. 18 Metcatf, 68-72. 

I may be permitted also, at this point, to state a fact which ("so far 
as I know) has escaped attention entirely in all the later discussions of 
this topic: that It was deemed necessary by the Legislature of this 
Commonwealth, to pass an act as late as the year 1824, for the repeal of 
a law of the Colony passed in 1660!* 

Thus far legislation under the Colony Charter. On the arrival of 
Phips with the Province Charter, the change which was made was 
scarcely perceptible, almost the same men continued in power, the 



»CHAP. CLXIII. 



An Act to rkfbal an Act, kntitlsd '* An Act Against 

Sblf-Murdkr.'* 

Be U enacted hp the Senate and Houee of B^preeentatives in General 
Court asaembledt and hp the authority of the eame^ That an Act entitled 
**an Act agaiost self-marder," passed in the year of oor Lord one 
thousand six handred and sixty, and providing that the bodies of per- 
sona who shall be gMtj of self-morder shall be burled in some public 
highway* be, and ute same is hereby repealed. 

[Approved by the Qoremor, Febmaiy 21st, 18M.] 
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laws and customs of former times remalDed, and the spirit of the 
people had undergone little alteration. 

The provincial legislature met for t.he first time on the 8th of June, 
1692. Proceedings and examinations upon charges of witchcraft had 
been ?oing on for several months before ; the special court of Oyer and 
Terminer had been organized on the 27th of May, and sat, on the 2d of 
June, for the trial of its first victim, whose death warrant, signed on the 
very duy the legislature came together, was executed two days after- 
wards. 

One of the first acts of the Great and General Court, passed on the 
I5th of June, 1692, was to continue all the local laws of the former gov- 
ernments of Massachusetts Bay and New Plymouth, being not repug- * 
nant to the laws of England, nor Inconsistent with the new constitution 
and settlement by the Province Charter — to stand in force till Novem- 
ber 10th, in the same year. 

This was that ^'Greatest General Court that ever was in New Eng- 
land," in the enrly part of whose session (June 9th), Increase Mather 
appeared and gave an account of his doings as Agent of the Colony at 
London. 

On the 29th of October they passed an act for the punishing of capita) 
offenders, in which Witchcraft maintains its old position in the list of 
Capital Crimes, being declared to be felony, of which persons legally 
convicted were to be **adjudged to suffer the Pains of Death." The 
text is the same as that of the former law, but the scriptural authorities 
are omitted. The description of what constitutes a witch, furnished a 
legal definition of the crime. This law was subsequently disallowed in 
England by reason of the Articles relating to Witchcraft, Blasphemy, 
Incest, and slaying by Devilish Practice, which were declared by the 
Privy Council to be "conceived In very uncertain and doubtful terms," 
etc. Letter from the Privy Council^ 26 Dec. 1095. 

Before the end of the same session, on the 14th December, 1692, the 
General Court of Massachusetts reinforced their own local law by the 
substantial re-enactment of the English Statute. 

This **Act against Conjuration, Witchcraft, and dealing with Evil and 
Wicked Spirits," is expressly declared in the preamble to be **for more 
particular direction in the Execution of the Law against Witchcraft."^ 
The original Bill Is preserved among the Archives in the State House at 
Boston, with such changes by way of correction as indicate the design of 
its promoters still more clearly. **For Explanation [or Explication] of 
the Law against Witchcraft, and more particular direction therein, the 
execution thereof, and for the better restraining the said offences, and 
more severely punishing the same," etc. Mass, Archives. This phrase- 
ology shows conclusively that they had previously been proceeding upon 
their own or the common law, for if they had been guided by the statute 
of James I., they needed not to re-enact it, for particular direction, or to 
increase the severity of punishment. 
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The fac-simile j^iven in the Memorial History of Boston, Vol II., 168, 
•does not indicate this important feature in the original, and the error to 
which I call attention is reiterated there in the statement that ''the 
witches had been tried without any Colony or Province Law on the sub- 
ject, and presumably under the English statute of James I." Ihid. 154. 

Mr. Bancroft, in his exhaustive and most able discussion of this 
topic, states that the General Court adopted the English law, *<toord for 
word as it stood in the English Statute Book,'* but the differences 
between the original statute and that of Massachusetts are consider- 
able, and characteristic, even when notvery important, which some of 
them certainly are.* 

In the enacting clause, "the Governor, Council, and Representatives 
In General Court assembled" take the place of "the King onr Sovereign 
Lord, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons in parliament 
assembled.*' 

The denial of *'the priviU^ge and benefit of Cleargie and Sauctuarie** 
to persons convicted, which is a conspicuous feature in the English law 
is omitted in thnt of Massachusetts. 

"The Markett Town, upon the Market Day, or at such tyme as any 
Faire shall be kept there," as the place of exposure and confession upon 
the pillory four times during the year's imprisonment, finds its substi- 
tute in "some Shire town'* of Massachusetts, where it was also required 
in addition, that the "offence shall be written in Capital Letters, and 
placed upon the Breast of the Offender." 

A much more important omission was that which excluded the pro- 
visions for saving of Dower, Inheritance, Succession, &c., as well as 
the proviso that " Peers shall be tried by Peers." The want of n^ree- 
ment with the English statute, "whereby the Dower was saved to y« 
Widow and y^ Inheritance to y« heir of y- party convicted" is expressly 
mentioned in the letter of the Privy Council to the Governor, &c., of the 
Province, 26th December, 1695, as the reason for its repeal. 

The rights of heirs had also been saved in the previous statute of the 
same session — ''An Act setting forth General Priviledges'* — which provided 
that they should not be defeated by any forfeitures for crime, except In 
cases of high treason. This saving applied only to "lands and heritages," 
so that goods and chattels might be forfeited in cases of felony. This 
act meta similar fate at the hands of the Privy Council, as being repug- 
nant to the laws of England. 

Yet the laws of Massachusetts fi'om the beginning had preserved the 



Mr. Bancroft was evidently misled by Hutchinson, as quoted ante, p. 
162. The passage in the first edition of the History of the United State.**, is 
as follows: "The General Court adopted what King William rejected — 
the English law, word for word as it stood in the English Statute Book." 
Editif)U 1840, ill., 95. As subsequently revised for the centenary edi- 
tion, it stands "the English law, word for word, as it was enacted by a 
House of Commons, in which Coke and Bacon were the guiding minds. 
Edition 1876, ii., 265. 



♦♦ 
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rights of heirs by the entire exemption of lands and heritages flrom 
*' forfeitures, apon the deaths of parents or Ancestors, be they natarall,. 
casaali or Jaditiall." Bodv of Liberties, Art. 10. Under this law of the 
colony, traitors as well as other felons might dispose of their estates, 
real and personal, by will, after sentence, and if they died intestate, dis- 
tribntion was made, as in other cases. In 1678, the Attorney General 
of England objected to this feature of the colonial law as repugnant to 
the laws of Bngland, to which the General Court replied that they con- 
ceived it to be according to their patent; and *4ts originall, viz^ that of 
East Oreenwitch, according unto which, as we conceive, notwithstanding 
the father's crime, yet the children are to possesse the estate." Maee. 
Bee,, v., 199. 

I have thus shown that, whatever may be the estimate placed upon the 
proceedings of the authorities against alleged witches, the disgrace doea 
not attach to them of having acted without warrant of law. In point 
of fact a popular devotion to law that was fknatical, was an influence 
second only to their fidelity to religious conviction, among the moving 
causes of the witch delusion. Ai(/Vey, iv., 180. 

Another error has been constantly repeated in the statement that no 
lawyer was engaged In the proceedings. Gov. Washburn said there was 
not a lawyer concerned in the proceedings of the court. Judicial MsL, 
p. 145. And Mr. Chandler in his Criminal Trials followed the Governor 
somewhat literally. He says — **it was a popular tribunal; there was 
not a lawyer concerned in its proceedings." Am. Crim. TYiaU, i., 92. 
And a^ain — "Neither is the common law,nor are its professors responsible 
for tiK'ir mistaken proceedings. The special court of Oyer and Terminer 
was eKKcntially a popular tribnnal. There wtus not a regular lawyer 
concerned In its proceedings.** 76., 187. Mr. Palfrey confirms this 
statement of the case : '* there were no trained lawyers In the province." 
HisL N. E.y iv., 120. And the statement has been generally accepted. 
But it is not true. In the original constitution of the court — on Friday, 
the 27th May, 1692, Mr. Thomas Newton was appointed to ofQclate as at- 
torney for and on behalf of their Majesties at the special court of Oyer 
anil Terminer. He took the oath before Stoughton, June 2, In open 
court at Salem, and continued to act until 26th July, when he was suc- 
ceeded in that service by Anthony Checkley, who had been previously 
employed in that office, and who continued in the same position for 
several years after the witchcraft trials had passed by. 

Newton was an Englishman by birth, bred a lawyer, and appears to 
have come to Boston in 1688, when he is noticed in a contemporary 
diary ns a new-comer and sworn an attorney. Edward Randolph had 
represented to Mr. Povey of the English Board of Trade a year or two 
before ** the want of two or three honest attorneys, if [there be] any 
such thing in nature," and Newton probably came under that encourage- 
ment. He was Attorney General in New York in 1691, and prosecuted 
Leisler, Milborne and others in the trials for high treason In that year— 
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retarning to Boston, however, very soon after those trials were over. 
It is a curious fiact never before noticed which thus connects the 
Judicial murders of Leisler and Mllborne in New York, with those of the 
alleged witches at Saiem. 

It is hardly less remarkable that a brother of the same Milborne, an 
Anabaptist minister who had been conspicuous in the proceedings 
against Andros and Randolph, and evidently one of the leaders of the 
popular party, was arrested and held to bail by the government of 
Phips, apparently because he had appealed to the Assembly against 
these very proceedings in the witchcraft cases. ^ 

I have hot time in this place to give details of the career of Newton as 



> *' June 25, 1692. There being laid before his Excellency and Council 
two papers directed unto the Assembly one of them subscribed by 
William Milborne of Boston, and several others, containing very high 
reflections upon the administration of public justice within this their 
Majesty *s Province, the said William Milborne was sent for, and upon 
examination owned that the said papers were of his writing, and that 
he subscribed his name to one of them. 

'* Ordered to be committed to prison or give bond of £21)0 with two 
sureties to appear at next Superior Court to answer for framing, con- 
triving, writing and publishing the said seditious and scandalous papers 
or writings, and In the mean time to be of good behaviour.*' CouncU 
Records, 

The following document is evidently a part of the same proceedings : 

*<To the SherilTof the C6bnty of SulTolke. 
**By his Excellency the Govern'. 

** These are in their Ma*'*' name to will and require you forthwith to 
take into yo*^ custody the Body of William Milborne of Boston, and to 
cause him to make his appearance before myselfu and Council toauswer 
what shall bei* objected against him on their Ma*'*' behalf for writing, 
fhimlng, contriving and Exhibiting under his hand, with the names of 
several others, a scandalous and seditious paper containing very high 
reflections upon their Ma*'*' Government of this their Ma*'*** Province of 
the Massachusetts Bay In New England. Inscribed to the Grave and 
Judicious Members of the General Court for the said Province. Hereof 
fall not and make Return of this Precept with your doings therein. 
Given under my hand and seal at Boston the 25th of June, 1692. 

WiLUAM Phips.** 
Mctu, Archives^ cvi., 872. 

Edwaid Jlandolph, writing from the ** Common Gaole** In Boston the 
29th of May, 1689, says : *' Five Ministers of Boston, viz*. Moode, Allen, 
Young, Mather, Willard and Milborne^ an Anabaptist Minister, were in 
the Council Chamber on the eighteenth of April! when the Govern' 
[Andros] and myselfe were brought out of the Fort before them, write- 
ing orders, and were authors of some of their printed papers.'* JV. T. 
Coll. M8JS., ill., 582. And a letter of Colonel Bayard, ft-om Albany, 28d 
September, 1689, speaks of Jacob Mllborne as a ^'brother tp Milburn 
the Anabaptist preacher," etc. lb., 621. See also Bulllvant*s Diary in 
PriH:, M. H. 8., March, 1878. **The Northend men, headed by Sir 
William Phips, Milbourne and Way, apply to the Deputies for the dis- 
cbarge of Turell and White in execution for a just debt,** etc. 18 
March, 1689-90. 
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a lawyer, but his obituary in the ** Boston News Letter" of June, 1721, 
speaks of him as ** having been for many years one of the chief lawyers 
of Boston." 

And here I may remark in passing- that notwithstanding the extreme 
sensitiveness of Massachusetts writers of history on this subject — if Eng- 
lish law, English judges or English lawyers are to be taken as standards 
of comparison, I can see no necessity to apologize for those of Massa- 
chusects in that day and generation. *' Simeon and Levi are breth- 
ren ; instruments of crubly are in their habitations." Gen. 49 : 6. 

The first conspicuous sign of recovery from this awful delusion and 
earliest public demonstration of the strong and certain reaction which 
had slowly set in, was the Fast of 1696-7. A proposition for a Fast and 
Convocation of Ministers had been made as early as October, 1692, but 
it did not receive the sanction of the Council. 

[Mass. Archives,] xi., 70. 

** Whereas it hath pleased the Most Hioh out of Sovereign and holy 
will, in this Day of Try all and Adversity, to Exercise his people with 
sore trouble and AfiSiction in diVers Respects ; more Especially in per- 
mitting the Grand Enemy of Mankind to prevaile so far, with great 
Rage, and Serpentine Subtilty; whereby severall persons have been 
Seduced, and drawn away into that horrid and most Detestable sin of 
Witchcraft ; to the great vexation, and Amazeing afiSiction of many per- 
sons w^ is Notoriously known beyond Expression ; And That for the 
Due derserved punishment of the Nocent, clearing the Reputation, & 
persons of the Inocent, and by Divine Assistance in the use of meanes 
to prevent the farther progress and prevailence of those Satanicall 
Delutions ; a Speciall Comission hath been granted to Certaine Gen- 
tlemen of the Council, and thereby a Court Errected by those persons of 
known Integrity, faithfullness and (according to man) Sufficiency who 
have Strenuously Endeavored to Discharge their Duty to the utmost of 
their Power for the finding out and Exterpation of that Diabollicall 
Evill : so much prevaileing amongst us. But finding (Notwithstanding the 
Indefatigable Endeavors of those Worthy Gentlemen with others to 
Suppress that Crying Enormity) the most Astonishing Augmentation 
and Increase of the Number of Persons Accused, by those Affilcted : 
many of whom (according to the Judgment of Charity) being persons 
of good Conversation Godliness and honlesty; And on the Other hand 
severall persons have Come and Accused themselves before Authority, 
and by many Clrcumances, confKssed themselves Guilty of that most 
abominable Wickedness; with divers Other Strang & I]nnccountable 
Occurrances of this Nature through the Rage and malice of Sathan, j^reat- 
ly threatening the utter Ruine and DIstruction of this poor Country; If 
the Lord in his Tender Mercy, doth not Wonderfully Appear for y Sal- 
vation of his People : by Expelling those Dismall Clouds of Darkness, 
and Discovering the wiles of the Devil, and that raistry of Iniquity that 
doth so much abound; and by his Gracious guidance, and Divine assist- 
ance; Direct his people In the Right way, that those That are guilty 
may be found out, and brought to Condigne punishment, the Inocent 
may be Cleared, and our feares and troubles Removed. 

*'To w*^*' End, it Is humbly Proposed by the Representatives now 
Assembled, That a Generall Day of Humllllation may be Appointed, 
SoUemnly to Seek the Lord and to Implore his Ayd. That he would be 
graciously pleased to Shew unto his people What they Ought to doe at 
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such a time as this; And that A ConvocatioQ of the Elders may be 
called who with the Hon*''* Coancil and Other persons, (whom they in 
their wisdoms shall deem meet) may Seriously Consider the Premisses^ 
and make Inspection into these Intricacies humbly Enquiring that they 
may Know the mind of Grod in this Difficult Case ; That so if it be his 
Blessed Will, all dissatisfaction may be Removed, peace, love, and 
Unity may be increased and Continued amongst us, and that y« Gracious 
Presence of Our Blessed God may Remaine with us. 

<* Octob' : 26 : 92 : This Bill read a first second & third time in y« house 
of Representatives & voted passed in y* Affirmative & Sent to his 
Excellency the Gouerno' & Councill, for Consent. 

William Bond, Speaker, 



** Endorsed. Read once since returned by y* CommitU*. Motion for 
a Convocation 1692." 

Chief Justice Sewall's entry in his diary of this date throws some 
light on this Bill : 

** Oct. 26, 1692. A Bill is sent in about calling a Fast, and Convoca- 
tion of Ministers, that may be led in the right way as to the Witchcrafts. 
The reason and mafier of doing it, is such, that the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer count themselves thereby dismissed. 29 Nos and 38 yeas to 
the Bill. Capt. Bradstreet and Lieut. True, Wm. Huchins and several 
other interest(Ml persons there, in the affirmative.*' 

Hutchinson tells us that :— ** The winter of 1696 was as cold as had 
been known from the first arrival of the English; slays and loaded sleds 
passing great part of the time upon the ice from Boston as far as 
Nantnsket. Greater losses in the trade had never been known than 
what were met with in this year; nor was there, at any time after the 
first year, so great a scarcity of food ; nor was grain ever at a higher 
price." History of Mctss., II., 104, note. 

The province had long languished under a war with the French and 
Indians, by which the estates of the people were much exhausted and 
many led iuto captivity or slain. Their trade had decayed and their 
population diminished by emigration to other colonies loss exposed to 
the calamities of war and the burdens of taxation which it imposes. 
Information of all these disastrous events was the burden of letters to 
England towards the end of the year 1690. 

Under those circumstances a Committee of Religion was chosen by 
the House of Representatives of Massachusetts in which some of the 
clergy of the neighborhood were joined with the deputies, who prepared 
a Declaration enumerating Sundry Evills to be confessed on a Publick 
Day of Humiliation therein proposed. This is **the Declaration as 
drawn by the Deputies, with the assistance of the Ministers, but received 
a Non concurrence," referred to by Robert Calef in his *• More Wonders," 
in his letter to the Ministers, Jan. 12, 1696. 

The document is still extant, though unpublished, in the handwriting 
of Cotton Mather — and is eminently characteristic of the man and the 
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times. I will read fh>iii it only the passage which refers directly to the 
Salem tragedies : 

[From Mass. Archives, xl., 120.] 

" iDssmach as the Holy God, bath been, by Terrible and Varioas 
Dispensations of His Profidence for many sevens of Tears Together, 
most Evidently Testifying His Displeasure against ns; and these 
Hnmbling DiHpensations of Heaven have proceeded from One Degree of 
Calamity upon us to another. Wherein God hath vexed us with all 
Adversity, until at last the Symptoms of an Extreme Desolation 
Threaten us : A More than Ordinary Humiliation of this whole people, 
accompanied with fervent 8upplication»^ and thorough Reformations^ 
must bee acknowledged Necessary, to prepare us for o' Deliverance, 
fjrom o^ most unhappy circumstances. 

*' Tis to bee Confessed, and it hath been often Confessed, That the 
people of this land in a long Increasing Apottasy fh>m that Religious 
Disposition, that signalized the first planting of these Colonies, and 
from y very Errand unto ihis wUdcmets, have with multiplied provoca- 
tions to the Almighty, sinned exceedingly. 

*' The Spirit of This Horld hath brought almost an Epidemicall Death 
upon y« spirit of serious, and powerful Religion. 

**The Glorious Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, here enjoy'd with 
much plenty as well as purity, hath not been Thankfhlly, and Fruitfully, 
Entertalued, by those who have been Blessed with the Jouful Sound, 

** The Covenant of OraeSj recognized in o' Churches hath been by 
multitudes not submitted unto; and of them that have madetLprofession 
of submission unto it, very many have not walked according to the 
sacred obligatloos thereby laid upon them. 

** A Flood of Excessive Drinking, w*>> Incentives thereto hath begun to 
overwhelm Good Order, in some Townes & Even to Drown civilitie 
itself. 

**Some English, by selling of Strong Drink unto Indians, have not 
only prejudiced the Designs of Christianitie, but also been the faulty 
and Bloody occasions of Death among them. 

** The most unreasonable Impieties of Rash and vain Swearing, with 
Hellish Cursing, on the months of some, have rendered them (Sfuilti/ 
Sinners. 

'* A Vanity in Apparrel, hath been affected by many, whose Gloria 
hath bin their Shame. 

**Thu Lordu'Day, hath been disturbed, with so many profanations, 
that wee may not wonder, if the hind see no Best. 

** The Wofnl Decay of all Good Family Discipline hath opened the 
Flood-gntes for evils Innumerable, & almost Irremediable. 

" Wicked Sorcrrius have been practised in the land; and, in the late 
inexplicable storms from the Invisible world thereby brought upon ns, wee 
were lefl, by the Just Hand of Heaven unto those Errors whereby Great 
Hardships were brought upon Innocent persons, and (wee fearej Guilt 
incurred, \rhich loee have all cause to Bewayl^ with much confusion of o^ Face 
before the Lord. 

'*It is commonly and credibly Reported, That some, who have 
belonjrcd unio this country, have committed very Detestable Pyracies 
in other parts of this world. 

**Tht» Sins of Uncleunncss in many, & y Grossest Instances, have 
Defiled the land 

**The Joy of Harvest hath too much forgotten y« Glad Service of 
God. when Hoe hath given us, an Abundance of all Things. 
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** Much Fraud hath been used in the Dealings of many, and mutual 
and multiplied Oppressions^ have made a cry. 

^"'Magistrates, Ministers^ and others that have served the publick have 
been $;reat Sufferers by their services, and mett with Unri;;hteoua 
Discouragements J 

[Y* Irreverence to Superiors in age & authority & disobedience to 
parents is too ft^quent among us. Parents not keeping up their 
authority in their families, Neglects in the Administration of Justice 
impartiallv and duly in Courts of Justice is too Obvious in this Land. 
Voted, 10"»'' Dec'•^]* 

^^ Falsehood and Slander, hath been continually carrying of Darts thro* 
y Land. 

**And the successive and Amazing Judgments of God, which have 
come upon us for such things as these, have not Reclaimed us, but wee 
have ii:one on still in o' Iniquities. 

*' For these Causes this whole people is Admonished now to ^iumble 
themselves before the Lord with Repeted Acts of Repentance; and 
particularly, To this purpose, It is Ordered^ That Thursday be kept 

as a Day of HUMILIATION, by prayer with FASTING, before the God 
of Heaven, in the several Congregations throughout this province; and 
all Servile labor on y Day is hereby Inhibited : That so wue may obtain, 
thro' the Blood of the Lord JESUS CHRIST, the Pardon, both of these 
Iniquities and of whatever other secret sins the Lord may have sett in the 
Light of His Countenance. And, that wee may Implore y Efftisions of 
y« Spirit of Grace from on High, upon all ranks of men, and especially 
upon the Rising Generation, whereby o' Turn to God, y* Fire of whose 
wrath is dread^illy consuming o' young men, may bee accomplished. 

** And it is hereby ftirther signified. That it is hoped, the pastors of the 
churches, will, in their several charges, by private as well as public 
Applications, Endeavour to prevent all Growth of Sin, as they may 
discern it, in their Vicinities : and y^ churches join with their pastora 
In sharpening the Ecclesiastical Discipline against the Scandals that may 
arise among them. 

''And all Civil Officers are hereby likewise called upon Vigorously to 
pursue y« execution of y- lawes, from Time to Time, Enacted against 
all Immoralities ; and in their several places, as well to make Diligent 
Enquiries and Impartial presentments of all offences against y* said lawes 
as to Dispense Justice equally, for no cause forbearing to do their office, 
according to the Oath of God, w^'' is upon them, and unto this end, 
flrequently to have their consultations in their several precincts, what 
may bee done by them to suppress any common evils. 

''Finally, All persons are hereby advised seriously to pursue the 
Designs of a general Conversion unto God, as y« best expedient for y^ 
encouragement of o' Hopes, That Hee who hath shown us great & sore 
Troubles may Revive us ; and not leave us to perish in the convulsions 
which are now shaking a miserable World. 

*' In the House of Representatives. Read 10**' Decemb••^ 1696— a first 
and second time. Voted, and sent up for Concurrance. 

Pknn Townsknd Speaker. 

" Voted. That the aforesaid Declaration be published in the respec- 



^Compare Calef : More Wonders of the Invisible World, p. 92. 

"This passage in brackets was the " Streamer," etc. referred to by 
Chief Justice Sewall in his Diary, as having been added to the original 
** Bill ** — not the passage quoted in Sewall Papers, i., 489 note. 
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tive Congregations within the province by tlie Ministers therein, and 
fbrther That a proclamation issne fVom this Court requiring all Justices 
Constables Grnnd Jury men Tythingmen, and all other civil officers to 
t)e faiihflnl in the £xecntiun of their respective offices; And Thai the 
Laws setting forth the dutys of the Kespectivc officers nfores'* be 
collected and inserted in the body of 8<* proclamation. And that five 
hundred of s<^ Laws and of the s*^ Declarations be primed. 

Penn Townsend Speaker. 



Dec^ 11. 1696. Bead in Council and Voted a non-concniTance. 

Is* Addington Se&ry. 

This Bill, as it was called, on being sent to the Council, met with a 
prompt negntivc — the latter, body decidedly resenting the movement by 
the House as an invasion of their prerogative. But after a sharp 
controversy between the two houses — another document much shorter, 
originating with the Council, and drawn ap by Samuel Sewall, who had 
been one of the Judges in the Witch Trials — was duly passed — in which 
a solemn Fast was appointed for the 14th January, 1697.' 

This paper has been printed and is doubtless familiar to you all. I 
will not read it here — but I will not hesitate to repeat my humble tribute 
of admiration for the character of its author. It was at this Fast that 
Chief Justice Sewall made his public confessioD of flialt and repentance for 
his part in that bloody Assize of Witches at Salem— a signal example of 
the genuine old Puritan — a brilliant instance of that magnanimity which 
submits to Just reproof without resentment, and that higher grace which 
is at once the sign and the blessing of repentance — that real Christian 
courage which could humiliate itself by confession. 

Samuel SewalFs voluntary confession before God and men of his sin 
in that thing, ought to be cherished as one of the most precious memo- 
rials of the history of Massachusetts. That solemn sad figure, handing 
the confession to his minister ** as he passed by *' in the meeting-house, 
*^ and standing up at the reading of it, and bowing when ffnl.sbed ; in the 
afternoon ** of that winter's day, is to me personally more beautiful and 
glorious than all the heroes of the Magnalia. 

[Mass. Archives, xi., 122. J 

**By the Hon'"'- the L'. Gov^ Council & Assembly of his Maj»^* Prov- 
ince of y** Massachusetts Bay in Ocneral Court Assembled. 



*Dec. 11. 169G. A Declaraiion containing Several Articles of Con- 
fession and Appointment of a Duy of Publick Fast sent up from the 
House of ReprcseutHtives with their vote thereon, and that a Procla- 
mation be issued to excite officers to their duty, was read, and Voted in 
the negative. 

A Bill for appointing a Public Fast upon Thursday the 14th of January 
next, was Drawn up and voted and sent down. Council Records, p. 
499. 
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Whereas the Anger of God is not yet tamed away, but bis Hand is still 
stretched out against his people, in manifold Judgments; particularly in 
drawing out to such a length the Troubles of Europe, by a perplexing 
War. And more especially, respecting ourselves In this Province, In 
that God is pleased still, to go on in dimlnishlns: our Substance, cutting 
short our Harvest ; blasting our most promising Undertakings ; more ways 
than one, Unsettling of us ; and by his more Immediate Hand, snatching 
away many out of our Embraces by suddaln & violent deaths; even at 
this time, when the Sword Is devouring so many ; both at home and 
abroad ; and that after many Days of publlck and Solemn addressing 
of Him. And altho, considering the many sins prevailing in the 
midst of us, we cannot but wonder at the Patience and Mercy modera- 
ting these Rebukes; yet we canot but also fear, that there*s something 

still wanting to accompany our Supllcatlons. And doubtless, there are 
some particular Sins, which God Is angry with our Israel for, that have 
not been duely seen and resented by us, about which God expects to be 
sought. If ever He turn again our Captivity. 

*• Wherefore its comand*^ & ApoiV that Thursday the Four- 
teenth of January next be observed as a Day of Prayer with Fasting 
throughout this Province ; strictly forbidding all Servile Labour thereon. 
That so all God*s people may offer up fervent Supplications unto him 
for y preservation and prosperity of his Maj'y Royal person and Gov- 
emm^ and success to attend his Affaires both at home & abroad 
That all Iniquity may be taken away, which hath stirred God's holy 
Jealonsle against this Land ; that he would shew us what we know not, 
and help us wherein we have done amiss, to doe so no more : AncI 
especially, that whatever Mistakes, on either hand, have been fallen 
Into, either by the body of this People, or any Orders of Men, referring 
to the late Tragedle raised amongst us by Satan and his Instruments, 
through the awfUll Judgment of God ; He would humble us therefore, 
and pardon all the Errors of his Servants and People that desire to Love 
his Name, and be attoned to His Land. That he would remove the 
Rod of the Wicked f^om off the Lot of the Righteous ; That He Would 
bring the American Heathen, and cause them to hear and obey his voice. 

Dec. 11° 1696. Voted In Council and sent down for Concurrance. 

Is*. Addington, Sec'ry. 

Decemb' IT*** 1696. Voted a Concurrance, 

Penn Townsend, Speaker. 
I Consent. 

W™. Stoughton. 

Endorsed: Bill for a Fast Vot* Dec 11^ 1696. 

When this Bill was first sent down to the House, on the 11th Decem- 
ber, 1696, a non-concurrence was promptly voted. The Diary of Chief 
Justice Sewall throws some light upon the details of the business, in 
which he says : ** I doe not know that ever I saw the Council run upon 
with such a height of Rage before." Sewall Papers, i., 441. The 
following document belongs to this controversy between the two houses 
to which allusion has been made. 

[Mass. Archives, xi., 122.] 

Dec 1696, In the House of Representatives. Besolved, **That y 
freedom of speech to debate, so to resolve & vote upon a f^ee debate of 
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any matters for the publick good of the Province without Consulting, 
advising or asking direction fk*om the Hon"^'« Board Above is the 
Undoubted Right & Priviledge of this House. 

Votedy That seeing the Minits of Council are fh)ni time to time to be 
iaid bff'ore his Majesty and Council at home, for the preventing any 
luconveniency to the Hon'^'" Board abovf, This house shall not be 
Unwilling (always saving the priviledge of this House) to propose and 
-concert by Message* such things as shall be thought necessary in Pru- 
-dence by this house, before they are brought to a vote. 

That in y late choice of a Comittee of Religion by this house y* 
receiving their Report in y** Bill conteining an Enumeration of Sundry 
Evills to be Confessed on a Publick day of humiliation therein pposed 
to be ordered & appointed, & voting said Bill in this house and sending 
it up to y« Hon'*'"* Council for their concur^^ This House 

Protests, That these things were not transacted w^>> any designe 
to derogate ft'om y* Preheminence of that hon'''^'*' Board, or to cast any 
•disrespect thereon. 

That in voting a non- concurrence to y* Bill for a fast sent down to 
this house from y* Council, This house did not out of any hum' of 
Vyeing w^>> that hon^*"'*' Board vote a non-concurrance. 

Proposed, That Both BiHs for a fast, upon w<=>> the late debates have 

bet-n, may be comited to y** Reverend Elders of this Town, and that out 
of both they be desired to draw a Bill for a fast and lay the same before 
the Court. 

Decemb' : \6^^ 1696. Read a first and Second time. 
(Endorsed) Resolve Vote, &^ 

A careful scrutiny of the original manuscript of the bill adopted re- 
vealed its history. When first sent down ftrom the Council, it was 
immediately underwritten "Decemb' 11th Voted a Non Concurrance. Penn 
Townsend, Speaker." After the matter was composed, the "lltli** was 
altered to '*17th" and the **Non" stricken out. 

I have still one more error to point out in the history of Witchcraft in 
Massachusetts. The statement has been constantly repeated, hitherto 
without correction, that some years after these melancholy trials, the 
■General Court of Massachusetts passed an act reversing '* the several 
convictions, Judgments and attainders against the persons executed and 
several who were condemned, but not executed." An act of this sort has 
actually been printed and has found place and authority among recog- 
nized materials of history: but no such act ever became a law.^ A 



' The act referred to has not only been quoted as authority 
{Upham, u., 465, 479;, but published at large in the Records of Salem 
Witchcraft, vol. ii., pp. 216-18. Mr. Chandler says : ** a law was 
made reversing the attainders of those ooDvicted, and making a grant 
for and in consideration of the losses sustained.** Am, Grim. Drials, i., 
185. Mr. Poole says : ** October 17, 1711, the General Court passed an 
act reversing Hhe several convictions. Judgments and attainders against 
the* persons executed, and several who were condemned but not 
•executed, and declaring that [them] to be null and void." Witch- 
craft Delusion, etc. page 48, note 57, and again, in Memaridl History of 
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private act of a similar character was passed in 1708, with reference to 
three of the surviving sufferers ; and a few years later — sundry appropri- 
ations were made from the public treasury in aid of families who had 
been ruined by this storm; but none were adequate to the occasion— all 
were scanty and insufficient: and although the subject was revived from 
time to time during the next half-century, nothing else was done.^ 

It has not been my purpose, in the small collection of historical notes 
which I have thus had the honor to submit to you, to repeat the often 
told story of the Salem Witchcraft, or to recall any of the gloomy scenes 
of suspicion, persecution, prosecution, imprisonment, torture and death: 
which still glare out ftom the history of that period like flames fjrom the 
pit. The main facts are familiar and they will never be forgotten. 

Nothing could be more dramatic, full of interest, marked characters 
and striking situations. Strong as the impression of those scenes must 
have been on those who lived at the time, no events of American Colo- 
nial History have more earnestly engaged the attention of men in later 
years : and while the events themselves can hardly be said to have been 
viewed in opposite lights, the characters of those who were actors in 
them have fUrnished themes of lasting controversy. 

Permit me to introduce here an illustration of this — in extracts fk'om 
two writers both eminent and both belonging to Massachusetts. 

'* Next to the ftigitives whom Moses led out of Egypt, the little ship- 
load of outcasts who landed at Plymouth two centuries and a half ago 
are destined to influence the fdture of the world." This statement is the 
key-note of a comparatively recent and sympathetic essay on '*New 
England two Centuries ago," by James Russell Lowell. I quote it here 
simply as an introduction to the same writer's summary of affairs in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, when the Witchcraft Delusions 
of that generation culminated in the Salem tragedies. Mr. Lowell 
says : ** Till 1660 the Colony was ruled and mostly inhabited by English- 
men closely connected with the party dominant in the mother country, 
and with their minds broadened by having to deal with questions of 
state and European policy. After that time they sank rapidly into 
provincials, narrow in thought, in culture, in creed. Such a pedantic 
portent as Cotton Mather, would have been impossible in the flrst 
generation; he was the natural growth of the third, — the manifest jndg- 



Bostouj ii., 172: ** Twenty years afterwards, when the General Court 
reversed the attainders of the persons executed in 1692," etc. Mr. 
Palfrey says : *' Twenty years after, the General Court annulled the 
convictions and attainders, etc." Hist. N. E., !▼., 117. And In another 
place : ** All the attainders, twenty-two in number, were reversed, etc." 
Mr. SiBLET says: ''The General Court, 17 October, 1710, passed an 
act that *the several convictions. Judgments and attainders be, and 
hereby are, reversed and declared to be null and void.* " Harv. Orad., 11., 
488. (Printed Dec. 17, 1880, and published since 80 May, 1881.) Other 
eminent authorities might be cited, bat perhaps these will suffice. 

' ' See Appenditr-po8i. 
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ment of God on a generatiou who thought ** Words a saving substitnte 
for Things." 

From this plctare of the younger Mather, turn to that of the elder, 
drawn by another hand, but not less true to the traditions in which it 
was trained. 

Prof. Enoch Pond, in the "Lives of the Chief Fathers of New 
England," writing of the Father of Cotton Mather, says : 

'* Among the stars in the right hand of the great Head of the Church, 
which glittered upon the Golden CandlesticlcH of primitive New Eng- 
land, none have shone with u brighter and more attractive lustre than 
Increase Mather." 

These views* of the personal character of the Mathers, to whom history 
has assigned so conspicuous a place in the picture of Witchcraft in 
Massachusetts, fkirnish an illustration of the differences which still 
pervade the discussions of scholars concerning the period of which I 
have spoken. 

The extreme facility of belief that was displayed by these eminent 
men even in matters that were not deemed supernatural, can only be 
realized by those who have an intimate acquaintance with their works. ^ 
Of this, as well the genei^al historical question whether the tendencies of 
the age, the general spiritual movement and agitation of opinion in 
Massachusetts, had produced an exceptional amount of credulity during 
the half century or more before the occurrences at Salem in 1692— it is 
no pan of my present purpose to enter into discussion. 

Out of differences such as those to which I have alluded and the 
collision of critical Judgments respecting men and events, the truth of 
history is ultimately to be developed. 

But as it is the essence of history to be true, the judicious student of 
its records will always be justified In every faithful attempt to correct 
errors, and to apply the strict principles of historical criticism to every 
doubtful passage. Doubtless there may be some to whose minds (as 
Lord Bacon happily expressed it) *'the mixture of a lie doth ever add 
pleasure." *' It is not only the difficulty and labour which men take in 
finding out of truth; nor again that when it Is found, it imposeth upon 
men's thoughts, that doth bring lies in favour; but a naturall, though 
corrupt love of the lie itself." But such as these do not belong to the 
School of History in our day. *' There is nothing more modern than the 
critical spirit which dwells upon the difference between the minds of 



'Both the Mathers were ambitious of distinction as authorities on the 
subject of witchcraft, and proud of the recognition of Baxter and others. 
See the letter of Cradock to Increase Mather in the postcrlpt to Canes of 
Conscience, London : 1690. I have myself read In the handwriting of 
Cotton Mather his own record of an interview with an angel of God. It 
was written in Latin in one of his Diaries with the following remarkable 
marginal note, giving the reason for his veiling it in the obscurity of a 
learned language — '* Hcbc scribo Latini^ tie chara mea conjuXy has chartas 
aliquando inspiciens, intelligat " / 
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meD iD one age aDd another; which endeavours to make each age its 
own interpreter, and Judge what it did or produced by a relative 
standard.*' 

Many are the errors produced by the want of this historical feeling 
and leading to an entire misunderstanding of the nature of events. We 
may be keenly sensible of the strange contrasts in human nature, as we 
endeavor to scrutinize the motives of the chief actors, the natural 
leaders of the people and councillors of the government; and it is easy 
for us who read the history of that day in the light of those which have 
followed it, to perceive that these men erred : but we should hesitate 
before judging the actors of 1692 as we would Judge our contemporaries. 



19 
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APPENDIX. 



Anno R K" Ann^e Anglie &c. Secundo. 



Province of the 
Massachusetts Bat. 



An Act for J t c C reversing the 
Attainder of Abigail S ^- ®- ( Faulkner & others. 



Whereas Abigail Fanlkner, wife of Francis Faulkner of Andover in 
the County of Essex, Sarah Wardel Wife of Samuel Wardel of the same 
place, Elizabeth Procter, Wife of John Procter of Salem Village within 
the said County. In the Court of Oyer and Terminer and Goal Delivery 
holdenat Salem Village within the said County of Essex in the year One 
Thousand Six hundred ninety two, were arraigned convicted and 
attainted of Felony for practising Witchcraft, who have now humbly 
petitioned this Court, That the said Attainders may be set aside and 
made void. — 

Wherefore be it Declared & Enacted by his Excellency the Governour 
Council and Bepresentatives in General Court Assembledy and by the 
Authority of the samCf — 

That the said Several convictions, Judgements and Attainders of the 
said Abigail Faulkner, Sarah Wardel, Elizabeth Procter and every of 
them be, and are repealed, reversed, made and declared null and void to 
all intents, constructions and purposes whatsoever; as if no such 
convictions, Judgements or Attainders had ever been had or given. 
And that no Corruption of blood, pains, penalties or Forfeitures of 
Goods or Chattels be by the said convictions and Attainders or any of 
them incurred. But that the said persons and every of them be and 
hereby are reinstated in their just Credit and reputation Any Law, 
usage or custom to the contrary notwithstanding 

Boston July the 26**' 1708. This Bill haveing been read three several 
times in the House of Representatives— PassM to be Enacted 

Jam*. Converse Speaker,— 

This Bill having been read three several times in Council, Pass'd to be 
Enacted July 27'*' Is". Addington Sec'ry.— 

Die prsedict. By his Excellency the Governour 

I Consent to the Enacting of this Bill 

J. Dudley. 

The foregoing act had a curious history, which will appear in part 
fh)m the document which follows — reproduced ftom the original. 
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[Mass. Archives, cxxxv., 122-128.] 

In the House of Bepresentatives, July 20th, 1708 

In jiQswer to the petitions of Abigail Faullvuer, :iud sundry of the 
Inhabitants of Andover, in tho behalf of sundry persons in and late of s' 
Town, & elsewhere, who in the year 1692 were Indicted, accused, and 
Condemned, & many of them executed for the crime of Felany by witch- 
•craft. Aud whereas it is Conceived by many worthy and pious Persons 
that the Evidence given against [many of] the s'' Condemned persons 
was weak and insufficient, as to Taking away the liv» s of sundry so 
condemned, &c." Wherefore it is thought meet and it is hereby 

Ordered, That a Bill be drawn up for Preventing the like Procedure 
for the future, and that no Spectre Evidence may be hereafter accounted 
valid, or sufficient to take away the life or good name of any Person or 
Persons within this Province, and that the Infamy, and Reproach, cast 
on the names, nnd Posterity of the s'* accused, and condemned Persons 
may in some measure be KolPd away. 



Sent up for concurrence 



Jam*. Converse, Speaker. 



(Endorsed) Order for bringing in a bill to reverse the attainder of 
Abig* Faulkner, Ac* of witchcraft. 

The document thus sent to the Council did not receive its sanction 
without some modifications. The words ** many of" inserted above in 
brackets appear as an addition to the original written in the margin by 
the Secretary of the Council — Addington : and instead of the resolution 
** ordered** etc. in the paper as it emanated from the House, the follow- 
ing was substituted, appearing in the handwriting of Governor Dudley 
himself, on a separate paper, viz. : 

Ordered^ ** That a bill be brought in to acquit Mary (sic) Falkner and 
the other prcfjent petitioners severally of the penaltys to which they are 
lyable upon the said Convictions and Judgments in the said Courts and 
Estate them in their Just Credit and reputation as if no such Judgment 
had been had. 

*' In CoQDcil, July 21»>, 1708, agreed to. Die pdict. Agreed to.*' 

The records indicate that this action originated with the Conncil, but 
this document shows that it was founded on the previous motion of the 
House. The latter branch agreed to the order of the Council on the 
same day, 21 July, 1708, and the bill was read a first and second time 
on the 22d, and on the S8d a third time and passed and sent down for 
concurrence. On the 27th, the Engrossed Bill for reversing the 
Attainders, St\ passed in the House of Representatives, was read and 
agreed ^ be enacted. Council JRecords, 

This private act was the only law of the kind which can be found in 
all the legislation oi Massachosetts. 

A few years later, the " cry of the oppressed " seems to have reached 
the ears of those in aathority. Numerous petitions were sent in and in 
a sermon before the Qeneral Assembly, fiov. 8d, 1709, Cotton Mather 
himself delivered the following remarkable utterances : 
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** In two or three too Memorable Days of Temptation that have been 
upon U8, there have been Errors committed. Ton are always ready to 
Declare unto all the World, That you Disapprove those Etrors. You are 
willing to inform all Mankind with your DECLARATIONS : 

That no man may be Persecuted^ because he is Conscienciously not of the 
same Beligious Opinions^ with those that are uppermost. 

And ; ITtat Persons are not to be judg'd confederates with Evil Spirits, 
meerly because the Evil Spirits do make Possessed People cry out upon them. 

Could any thing be proposed ftirther, by way of Reparation, [Besides 
the General Day of Humiliation, which was appointed and observed 
thro* the Province, to bewayl the Errors of our Dark time, »oiiic years 
ago:] Yon would be willing to hearken to it." 

The following document shows what was done, in the following year, 
etc. 

[Mass. Archives: cxxxv. 169.] 

To 1/' HohTd Geni^ Court Sitting. 

Wb whose names are subscribed, In Obedience to yo' Hon" Act at 
a Court held y*^ vlt of May 1710: for our Inserting y Name.s of y 
seuerall psons who were Condemned for witchcraft in y* year 1692. & 
of y** damages they susteined by their prosecution. 
Being mett at Salem y* ]d^>> Sep*. 1710. for y« Ends aforesaid upon> 
Examination of y* Records of y seuerall psons Condenmed : Humbly 
offer to yo*^ Hon", the Names as Follow to be Inserted for y* Reuersing 
of their Attainders : 

T 8 T 

Elizabeth How; Georg Jacob, Mary Easty, Mary 
Parker, M' George Burroughs : Giles Core & his wife. 

8 8 8a 

Rebeccah Nurse. John Millard. Sarah Good. Martha Car- 

A 8 T 

rler, Samuell Wardell. John Procter: Sarah Wild 

8 AT 

M" • Mary Bradbury. Abigail Falknor. Abigail Hobs. 

A ABA 

Ann Foster. Rebeccah Eams, Dorcas Hoar. Mary Post 

A 

Mary Lacey.* 



Eiecuted 



Condemned k 
not Executed 



And hanelng heard y* Seuerall Demaunds of y* Damages of y** afores** 
psons & those in their behalf, & upon Conference haue soe Moderated 
their Respectluc demaunds y' we doubt not but y» they will be Readily 
Comply* w*'* by yo' Hon's which Respectlue demaunds are as follow. 
Elizabeth How 12£ Georg Jacob. 79£. Mary Easty. 20£. Mary Parker. 
8£. M' Georg Burroughs. 50£. Giles Core. & Martha Core his wife 
21£ Rebeccah Nurse 25£. John Wlllard 20£. Sarah Good. 80£ Martha 
Carrier. 7£ 6s. Samuell Wardell & Sarah his wife 86£ 15*. John Procter, 
& Procter his wife 160£ Sarah Wild. 14£. M" Mary Bradbury, 

20£ Abigail Falkner 20£ Abigail Hobs. 10£. Ann Foster. 6£. 10*. Rebecca 



'The letters above lines appear to refer to towns where the persons 
belonged: T, Topsfleld; S, Salem, and one Salisbury; A, Andover; 
W, Wells ; B, Beverly. 
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Earns. 10£ Dorcas Hoar, 21 £ 17'. Mary Post. 8£ 14*. Mary Lacey. 8£ 10« 
the whole amounting anto. 578£ 12* 

Yo' Hon'^s most Humble Serv^* 

John Appleton 
Thomas No yes 
John Burrill 
Nbh : Jewett 

Octo'. 23: 1711 Read, and accepted in the House of 
Representatives Sent up for Concurrence 

John Burrill Speaker 

Oct" 26. 1711 

In Council Read and Concurred 

l8»: Addington Secr^y 

[On »h\ne paper, but stricken out.] 

Y"^ A ceo* of yo' Seruants. Charges £ 

3 dayes a peic ou' selues & horses 4.0.0 

Entertainment at Salem, M' Pratts : 1-8-0 

Major Sewals attendance & sending notiflcations to all con- 
cerned 1-0-0 



6-8 

From this document it appears that a Committee was appointed early 
in 1710 on the subject. They met at Salem in September of that year 
and concluded their labors after a session of three days. Their report 
was not made to the same General Court by which they were appointed, 
but that of the next political year; when it was read and accepted in the 
House of Representatives, sent up and concurred in by the Council. No 
law was enacted in either of those years in accordance with the ideas 
suggested, and although some payments of money appear to have been 
made to various parties interested — it will hardly be maintained that 
Judgments of attainder conld be reversed by the simple acceptance of 
the report of a Committee by any legislative body or bodies whatever. 

The subsequent action of the legislature is indicated by the following 
•collections from their Journals which I have made with great care. 

LEOiSLAirys Proceedings, etc. 

1717. 20 June. A Petition of Philip English of Salem, praying Consid- 
•eration and allowance for a great part of his Estate, taken f^om him (as 
was said) by lawftil authority in the late sorrowful time of the Witch- 
craft. Sent down firom the Board. Read there. Read. 

1717. 20 November. A Petition of Philip English, praying as entered 
the 20*'> of Jnne last. Read again, and Ordered, That Mr. Speaker Burrfl, 
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Mr. Isaiah Tay and Jonathan Remington, Esqrs; with such as the 
Honourable Board shall appoint, be a Ck)nimittee to consider of the said 
Petition and all the Papers relating thereto, and report what they think 
proper to be done in answer thereto, to this Court at their next Session. 
Sent op for Concurrence. , 

1718. V^ February. The Petition of PkUip English which was pass*d 
upon in this House the 20th of November last. Sent down ft-om the 
Board pass*d on there, viz : In Council, Feb. 7, 1717. Ordered, That the 
Committee be continued, and that they make report as above :it the 
Session of this Court in May next. Sent down for Concurrence. Read 
and Concurred. 

1718. July 8. The Petition of FkUip English pass'd upon in this House 
the 7'*' of February last. Sent down fi-om the Board passed on there, 
vir: In Council, July 8, 1718. Ordered that the Committee on this 
Petition be continued, and that they make Jleport to this Court at their 
Sesiiiou in Aulomn next. Sent down for Concurrence. Read and Con- 
curred. 

1718. November 8. The Report of the Committee of both Houses, 
continued the 8** of July last, on the Petition of Philip English. Sent 
down ft'om the Board pass'd on there, and is as follows, viz. In obedi- 
ence to the Order within mentioned, having had several Meetings on the 
Affair at which the Petitioner, and sundry Evidences have given their 
Attendance, & were heard & Examined, and the Petition, & the Papers 
relating thereto with the Representation of the Damage & Loss being 
duly considered, the Committee are humbly of Opinion, It is reasonable 
upon the whole that the Petitioner be allowed & paid oat of the Publick 
Treasury Two Hundred Pounds In full Satisfaction for what he may 
have sustained and suffered as set forth in his Petition, Account & 
Papers, whlcli is humbly submitted by Thomas Fitch per Order of the 
Committee. In Council, Xovemh. 8th, 1718. Read & Accepted. Sent 
down for Concurrence. 

1718. November 10. The Report of the Committee on the Petition of 
Philip English, entered the 8"' Currant. Read again. And Voted a 
Con<-urrence with the Board tl^rcon. 

1718. November 11. An Accompt of the Expenses of the Committee 
on Mr. Philip Englishes Affair, amounting to 1' 12" 2'' laid before the 
House for allowance. 

Pesolved, that the Sum of Thirty Two Shillings and Two Pence be 
allowed nnd paid out of the Publick Treasury, to the Honourable Thomas 
Fitch, Esq ; Chair-man of the said Committee, to Discharge the said 
Accompt. Sent up for Concurrence. 

June 27. 1723. *• A Petition of Thomas Bich of Salem, only Surviving 
Child of Martha Corey, alias Martha Rich of Salem deceased, praying the 
Compassionate Consideration and Commisscration of this Court for the 
great Losses the Petitioner met with in the Year 169?. for the Reasons 
in said Petition at large Enumerated, &c. Read, and Committed to the 
Committee for Petitions 

And Ordered, That Capt. Epes be added to the Committee for the 
Consideration of this Petition." 

June 29. 1723. *• On the Petition of Thomas Bich, The Committee 
reported. That in consideration of the Loss the Petitioner might sustain 
by being deprived of the Goods mentioned in the Petition togetiier with 
the many Illegal Actions of the Sheriff and his Officers respecting the 
Persons charged as Witches, They are humbly of Opinion That the Sum 
of £50 be allowed and paid out of the Publick Treasury to the Petitioner 
Thomas Bich, in full Recompence of what Damage might accrue to him 
thcrel)y. 

Kead and accepted. And accordingly, Besolved, That the Sura of Fijlt/ 
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Poundft be allowed and paid oat of the Pnblick Treasury to the Petitioner 
Thomas Bich, in ftill sattsftiction for the Losses he may have sustained 
as at large set forth in the Petition. 
Sent np for Concurrence. " 

The next sharp reminder of their neglected duty came tvom the pulpit. 

Rev. Israel Lord^g, Pastor of a Church in Sudbary, in his Election 
Sermon, May 25th, 1787, on the Duty of an Apostatizing People to 
remember ft-om whence they are fallen, and repent, and do their first 
Works, revived the subject with boldness and vigor. Setting forth 
ways and means by whicji civil rulers may set forward the work of 
reformation among a people and promote the Interest of Religion, after 
referring to a growing neglect of public worship and increasing sin of 
drunkenness, he proceeds : — 

'* There is one Thing more which I would recommeud to the serious 
Consideration of this Great and General Court; and that is, Whether 
Uiere is not a great Duty lying upon us, respecting the Transactions of 
the Year 1692, when not only many Persons were taken off by the Hand 
of publick Justice for the supposed crime of Witchcraft; but their 
Estates also ruined, and their Families impoverished. None dispute the 
Integrity of those, who were then concerned to act and judge most in 
those matters. But it was a dark Day with them ; they walk'd in the 
Clouds, and could not clearly see their way, as to the Mystery of 
Iniquity then working. All orders of Persons have since seen Reason 
to condemn the Rules of the whole Process as fallacious and insufflcieut 
to distinguish the Guilty from the Innocent.* 

What the Sense even of our Predecessors, and those who were then 
upon the Stage of Action was, In relation to this Aflkir, may be in some 
measure learned flrom a Proclamation for a General Fast, emitted Decemb. 
17, 1696, four Years after; in which is contained this Direction for 
publick Prayers, viz. * that God would shew us what we know not, and 
help us wherein we have done amiss, to do so no more : And especially 
that whatever Mistaken on either Hand have been fallen into, either by 
the body of this People, or any order of Men, referring to the late 
Tragedy raised by Satan and his Instrumeuts, thro' the awful Judgments 
of God : He would humble us therefor, and pardon all the Errors of his 
Servants and People that desire to love his Name ; and be atoned to his 
Land.* 

*' Now tho* the loss of Parents cannot he made up to their surviving 
Posterity, yet their Estates may; And the Question is (if it be not 
beyond all Question) whether a Restitution is not due fVoin the Publick 
to them, and we are not bound in Justice to make it. Hereby Infamy 
may bo taken off flrom the Names and Memory of such ns were Executed, 
and who it may be did not in the least deserve it; as well as a Reparation 
made to their children for the injuries done them; vvi.o remain to this 
Day among us in mean, low and abject circumstances. It is now 
something more than forty Years since these sad Things were done 
among us; but length of time is no Argument that God is not at this 
Day, among other Things, contending with us for these; since he 
punished Israel with Famine three Years for a Sin of misguided zeal 
committed f<»rty Years before that, 2 Sam. xxi. 1, 2." sermon^ etc., pp. 
61-58. 

" *See the Rev. Mr. Hale's accurate and judicious Discourse concern- 
ing Witchcraft; sht^wiug how Persons guilty of that Crime maybe 
convicted ; and in which the Means used for their discovery are discussed 
both negatively and afHrmatively, according to Scripture and Expe- 
rience." 
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Although the earnest words aiud suggestions of this pious clergyman 
do not appear to have aroused any active sympathy in the legislatore 
whose members he addressed — a movement was set on foot in the 
following year, when a Committee of the House of Representatives w«s 
appointed — whose origin appears in the subjoined letter, and Its 
enclosure :* 

The laud-fever was perhaps at its height in that period of Massacho- 
setts history, and ** granting a township " the most natural expression 
which the legislature could give of Justice or gratitude or both. 

There is a singular coincidence to be noted here in considering the 
action of the legislature, and the movements of those who had influence 
with the authorities. The proposition to mal^e restitution to the victims 
of Witchcraft was instantly followed by an effort to reward the Mather 
fiimily ; and it is diflicult to avoid the reflection that the partisans of 
that family may have been stimulated to action by the proposal to do 
some Justice, though late, to the memories of the suflerers, und to 
gratify their descendants by a substantial recognition. Certainly the 
names of the Mathers have been at all times inseparably connected 
with the history of the Witchcraft Delusions of Massachusetts. 



^This letter was found by William P. Upham, Esq., of Salem, among 
some miscellaneous papers filed with the Town Records of that City. 
John Higglnson was Town Clerk in 1788. Major Samuel Sewall and 
Mitchell Sewall were sons of Stephen Sewall, Clerk of the Courts iu 
the Witchcraft trials. 

Boston l^ec. 9, 1788. 
Gent". 

Inclosed is a vote of ye house passed yesterday I think unani- 
mously relating to ye Dark affair in 1G92, they being very desirous of 
making restitution by Granting a Township or paying in money— A I am 
directed by ye Comittee to desire you two Gentlemen would immediate- 
ly look over those Records & give us an Acc^ who was ye Sufferers & by 
inquiring also who has Rec*^. any money particularly how much Mr. 
English has Rec^. & whether considerable yet due to his heirs. We 
pray you would be speedy & earnest in your inquiries ft give us an ace', 
as soon as possible because we would flaiu have something done before 
ye Court rises — You will be not only doing a great good but very 
much oblige ye whole Court ft particularly 

Yo'. humb. Serv*. 

8am'. Sewall 
jBy order of ye Comittee. 

{^Enclosure ;] In the Houw of Btffl^ Dec. 8, 1788. 

On a motion made and seconded by divers Members Ordered that 
Maj.*' Sewall, Mr. Fairfield, Mr. Norton and Mr. Danforth be a Com^" to 

fet the best Information they can into the circamstances of the persons 
families who suffered in the Calamity of the times in ft about the year 
1692, and have not received any Restitation or Beparation for their 
Losses ft Mlsfortones; that the Committee lay the same before the 
Court as soon as may be. 
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1788, December 12. A Memorial and Petition of tlie Reverend Mr. 
JSamuel Mather of Boston, Clerk, setting forth the publick and eminent 
Services of his venerable and honoured Grandfather and Father In the 
Cause and Interest of the Province in many Instances and on Divers 
Occasions, as particularly therein enumerated, both in civil and rellprlous 
respects, praying this Court would please to make him an allowance for 
the said Services, that so he the Memorialist may be excited and 
encouraged to Apologize for the Liberties of New England, and thereby 
will arise some standing and perpetual Memorial of the good deeds of 
his worthy Ancestors, and the Gratitude of their Country for them. 
Read and Ordered^ that the Petition be considered on Friday the 15th 
current. 

December 20. The Petition was read again with another Petition of 
sundry others of the Descendants of the Petitioner's Grandfather 
presented the last Session, and Ordered, that John Bead and Bichard 
SaltnnstaU, Esqs. and Mr. Sumner^ be a Committee \o inquire into the 
Facts and Services therein mentioned, and Report what In their 
Opinion may be proper for the Court to do therein. 

December 29. John Bead, Esq, from the Committee appointed the 
20th current on the Petition of the Rev. Mr. Samuel Mather, made the 
following Report : viz : 

The Committee upon the Petition of the Reverend Mr. Samuel 
Mather, considering that the Reverend Dr. Increase Mather not only 
served his particular Church as their Minister faithfully and the College 
as their President with Honour, but the; Province as an Agent In 
procuring the present Charter, to the good acceptance of his Country; 
and tiiitt hi«< Son the Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather and grandson the Peti- 
tioner his .siic('es>or in the same Church and Ministry have not behaved 
themselves unworthy of such aii Ancestor, and have never had one Foot 
of Land granted to either of them as we can learn, are therefore of 
Opinion that notwlthstandini: the Gratification of two hundred pounds 
glvi'U him as aHedged It may be proper for this Court to grant a Farm 
of 11 ve hundred Acres of the unappropriated Lands of this Province to 
the Heirs of the said Dr. Increase Mattier, as a Memorial of his personal 
Worth and publick Services, and report accordingly; which was read 
and the Qiiestiou was put, Whether the Beport be accepted ? It passed in 
the Negative, and Ordered, that the Petition lie on the table. 

1789, 22 June. A Petition of ihe Rev. Mr. Samuel Mather, praying 
the Consideration of the Court on Ac(U>unt of the public and extraordi- 
nary Servicer of his Ancestors, as entered the 12th sind 20th of December 
last: and a Petition of Maria Fijield. Elizabeth Byles, and others. Heirs 
of Dr. Increase Mather, praying the Consideration of the Court on 
account of their Father's publick Services. 

Read, ami the question was put. Whether the Petitions shall be 
committed ? It passed In the Negative. 

Then the Question was put. Whether any Grant shall be made the 
Petitioners f It passed in the Negative, and Ordered, That the Petitions 
be dismissed. 

1738-9. January 26. •* Ordered, that Benjamin Browne, Esq. and 
Captain Timothy Johnson, be added to the Committee appointed the 
sixth current,* to get the best Information they could into the circum- 
stances of the Persons and Families who sufl'ered in the Calamity of the 
Times in and about 1692, and have not received any Restitution or 
Reparation for their Losses and Misfortunes." 

1739. June 80. On a motion made and seconded by divers members, 



* I have found no such proceeding at that date : perhaps this date was 
an error, as the committee was appointed on the 8th December. 
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Ordered, That the Committee to consider the Case of the Sufferers in the 
troublesome Times Anno 1692, be allowed till the next Fail Session to 
report thereon. 

1789-40. January 5. The Committee appointed by the House of 
Representatives to inquire and get the best Information they could into 
the Circumstances of the Persons and Families who suffered in the 
Calamity of the Times in or about the Year sixteen Hundred Ninety two, 
and hiive not received any Restitution or Reparation for their Losses 
and Misfortunes, &". reported thereon. 

Read and Ordered, That the Consideration thereof be referred to the 
next May Session, that the Committee may more fully inform themselves 
concerning that Affair. 

The matter does not seem to have been taken up at the May session, 
but at the third session of the same Legislature, Qovernor Belcher 
devoted a paragraph of his Speech to it« and added (for the first time) 
a reference to the sufferings of the Quakers as entitling them also to 
consideration in the way of Reparation and Restitution. 

Snbbati Dit* 22 Novembris, A. D. 1740, His Excellency's Speech was 
read« and is as follows, viz. 

(EHracL) **This Legislature have often honoured themselves in a 
kind and generous Remembrance of such Families, and of the Posterities 
of such as have been sufferers, cither in their Persons or Estates, for, or 
by the Government, of wliich the publick Records will give you many 
Instances; I should therefore be glad, there might be a Committee 
appointed by this Court, to inquire into the Sufferings of the People 
called Quakers, In the early Days of this Country, as also, into the 
Descendants of such Families, as were in a manner ruined, in the 
mistaken Management of the terrible Affair, called Witchcraft : I really 
think, there is something incumbent on this Government to be done, for 
retrieving the Estates, and Reputations of the Posterities of the unhappy 
Families, that so suffered, and the doing it (tho* so long afterwards) 
would, doubtless, be acceptable to Almighty GOD, and would reflect 
Honour upon the present Legislature. 

Oldmixon, in the preface to the 2''. Kd". (1741) of his British Empire 
in Ameiica, refers to this subject as follows : 

•* The great Foible of the yei9 England History is the Story of the 
Witches, which Mr. Neal has in no manner countenanced ; and yew- 
England nmst be no more charged with it. since the Assembly there 
have now under Consideration, by the recommendation of Governor 
Belcher, the Means of irlving Satisfaction to the Posterity of the 
Sufferers, by a Mistake, as it is called; as also to those of the Quakers, 
Fellow Sufferers by a Mistake alike fatal. This proceeding of Governor 
Belcher and the Assembly has set the Reputation of this Colony right, 
in the Opinion of all good Britons and good Protestants." p. ix. 

1740, December 5th. Voted, that Col. Brown, Mr. Fairfield and Capt. 
Johnson, with such as shall be Joined by the Honorable Board, be a* 
Committee to consider that Paragraph in his Excellency*s SrEKCii, 
relating to the People called Quakers and the Affair called Witchcraft, 
and report what they Judge proper for this Court to do thereon. Sent 
up for concurrence. 

1741. April 25. John Jeffries, Esq. brought down a vote of Council, 
viz: In Council, April 25th, 1741, Fb/ec/, That the Committee appointed 
the fifth of December last, to consider of that paragraph of His 
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ExcelleDcy*8 Speech relating to the (^uakers^ and the affair called Witch- 
craft, do make their report at the next May Session. Sent down for 
Concnrrencc. Read and Concur*d. 

1741. July 28. Voted, Thnt Mr. Cushinf/.Mr. Fairfield. Msi)or Osgood, 
Capt. Cheevern, and Capt. Lawton, with such as shall be Joined by the 
Honorable Board, be a Committee to enquire who were formerly 
Sufferers as Quakers, or on Account of WUchcr<nft, and what Satisfaction 
has been made hy this Court to such Sufferers, and report what in their 
Judgment may be proper to do thereon. Sent up for Concurrence. 

1743. l,t June. Voted, That Capt. Choate, Mr. Gardner, and Col. 
Epes, with such as the Honorable Board shall appoint, be a Committee 
to inquire who were formerly Suflferers, as Qftakers, or on Account of 
Witchcraft; and what satisfaction has been made by this Court to such 
Sufferers; and report what in their Judgment may be proper to do 
thereon. Sent up for Concurrence. 

1749. June 17. A Memorial of Thonuis Newman, Ahia Holbrook, Jun. 
and Elias Thomas, Agents for their respective Relatives, the surviving 
Children and Qrand-Children of George Burroughs, formerly ot Falmouth, 
in the County of York, Clerk, deceased ; representing the unparallerd 
Persecutions and Sufferings of their said Ancestor, and praying some 
Recompence for the great Losses sustained in that unhappy Affair. 

Read and Ordered, That Mr. Speaker, [Joseph Dicight, Esq.] Mr. 
Hubbard, Col. Choate, Mr. Daniel Pierce, and Thomas Foster, Esq. with 
such as the Honourable Board shall Join, be a Committee to take the 
case of the Memorialists under Consideration, and report what they 
judge proper for this Court to do thereon. Sent up for Concurrence. 

'* In Council, Read & Concurred & Samuel Danforth, John Qulncy^ 
Ezeklel Cheever, & John Otis, Esq'* are Joined In the affair.*' 

[Mass. Archives, cxxxv., 172.] 

To His Honour Spencer Phipps Esq''. Lieutenant Governor and 
Commander in Chief in and over his Majesty's Province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England, and to the Honourable the Council and 
the Honourable the House of Representatives In General Court 
assembled. 

The Memorial of Thomas Newman, Abia Holbrook and Elia» 
Thomas agents for tbeir respective relatives, the surviving children and 
Grandchildren of George Burroughs formerly of Falmouth In the County 
of York and province aforesaid, Clerk, deceased. As a Supplement to 
the prayer of their Memorial and petition humbly presented to His 
Excellency Governor Shirley and the Honourable His Majesty's Council, 
and this Honourable House of Representatives, on the thirty first day 
of May last. 

Most humbly suggesteth: 

That their said Memorial and petition setting forth the awful and 
miserable condition of the unhappy children and descendants of the 
Reverend M'. George Burroughs who as therein set forth had his blood 
shed, and was one of the most deplorable victims cut off in the fatal 
catastrophe In the year 1692.— Was by the Honourable Court referred to- 
the Consideration of a Committee of both Houses In June last to report 
what might be proper for the. Court to act thereupon, but so It seems It 
hath fell out that the Honourable M^ Danforth Chairman of the said 
Committee hath not as yet called them together so much as once to act 
thereon even to this day, as some of t^e Honourable Committee them- 
selves were pleased with real concern to signify to your said petitioners. 

Your MemorliUists therefore most humbly supplicate (they having 
been put to great expense already) that their said Memorial and petition 
may be again brought forward, Read and Acted upon before the final 
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BUlDgofthli Court, tbat !jo a stop may be put to the cry of the lomr 

I And your Memorialists as in Duty boimd shall ever prny &c, 

1 Til.JMA,- Nq:WMiv 

I Boiton March 26. 1750. Abu IIolbkook jvv.' 

, , Elias Thomas 

Id the Hon»e of Representatives March 28, 750. Reail and ordered 
that the Contti)ltt«e wlthlD referred to, ^)^• directed lo .i[t fonhwith, 
consider the petition to them . committed and report as »ooq as mav be' 
Sent Dp for concurrence 

Thomas Hubbard Spk' pro Tempore. 
The entry on the Jonrnal of the House is varied In Its mode of 
«zpreBelob, as follows; 

1760. March 28. "Ordered, That the Committee of both Houses 
appointed In June last, totonsldLr ilii- I'etillon ol Thoman Xexeman uud 
Othera, be directed to sit forthwith, and report as soon as may be. Svut 

On the next day, March 29, 1760, it was further "OnJernd, That Major 
LatBTtnce and JVafAanaeJ Oliver, Esqrs; be of the Committee on the 
Petition of ThiiiimK y^tnn.in and others, In the Room of Joteph DicighC 
and John Choate, Esqrs. who are absent." 

Bnt aoChing was done and " the cry of the long oppressed Sufferers " 
seems to have been stifled : at any rate It was heard no more In the high 
places of legislation. 
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THE OLMECAS AND THE TDLTECAS : 

A STUDY IN EARLY MEXICAN ETHNOLOGY AND HISTORY. 

By Phiupp J. J. Vai^kntini. 
( Translated from tho^Oerman by Stephen Salisbury yJr,) 



Sixty years ago the early history of the people of the Nile aDd the 
Euphrates was still shrouded in deep obscurity. To-day the veil is 
rent. We are now taught of their existence and achievements thou- 
sands of years before the period of written history. Active scientific 
research has won this victory. 

Interest has not been wanting, nor has labor been spared, to throw a 
similar light upon the condition and history of the early people that 
inhabited the table-lands of Mexico and Central America. For more 
than three hundred and fifty years, students have been endeavoring to 
solve the mysterious problem, and we might therefore reasonably suppose 
that the labor would not have been wholly in vain. Unfortunately, 
however, this seems to be the fact. The steps taken in this direction 
have been slow and somewhat discouraging, and it is almost to be 
feared, that despite the activity which has been displayed during the last 
ten years in this ancient province of research, the wished-for goal may 
never be reached. The reasons must be strong, Indeed, to lead us to so 
melancholy a conclusion. In the following pages we shall endeavor to 
bring them before our readers. A :« 

If we consider the historical raaterial;pfl'ereil to the investigator,** it is 
as regards form almost idfii^ti^l in both Henyntfiires. In each the 
written record, either modified o^ amplifled ^j iW iffVlhiters, forms the 
main substance : in each also monumental inscriptions of various de- 
signs await translation or decipherment. But a difference exists in the 
character of the material which facilitates the work of the student of 
Eastern history and perplexes him in the study of Western archaeology. 
It is the ethnic discrepiancy that causes the embarassment. The 
ancient East has always been looked upon as our historic fatherland, and 
is so regarded to-day with more certainty than ever before. The Euro- 
pean, to us, is only a variously transformed ei^ponent of generations, 
whose ancestry reaches back into Asia, for thousands of years. In this 
long course of time, it was Greece, Rome, and JudsBa, that in written 
records and in a language quite familiar to the student have left to us a 
multitude of dates disclosing the process and vicissitudes of our 
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political development. More or less we bnve always been aware of the 
revoliitluiis thai had taken place In the for Eaiit before the QtsI Olympiad, 
nbnt nuiloiie were foremost and bad succeedetl t»cb other iu ilie task 
of ruiiuilliijc Hiiil cletitroylng great enplreti, whiit grtind deeds we liiuuld 
•connect with the nanien of certain leaders and hln^s; and filthougli 
miicli new inHterlal bB» heen brought to light bj finding kejs to dead 
&nd lost laognages, it Is nevertheless true that by means of this discovery 
we merely obtained richer details, nud In addltlou the very neleome 
asHislaticc of a more acearate chronoiogy. These helpK, however, ouly 
Interweave theniHelvcs Into the subctance of dates and events with 
which we were already acquainted. Therefore, since through the 
Industry of sncleut historians tbe bridge was laid that leads us Into the 
flrHt »tugp!i of our historic f(enesis, and since our rcNource?* for research 
and stu<ly are so competent and reliable. It was but natural tlint the 
labor undertaken with the material for Indo-European history should 
bave been crowned with success. 

The case is far different in regard 1o matters pertaining to the 
Wentern Hemisphere, and how difflcult are the duties of the luvesligutor 
Into American girehlstory! When tbe Spaniards came to this continent 
they bad no idea of Its existetice and Isolation, nor of tbe multitude of 
-different tiatlons cotleeted together here, nor of the peculiar slate or 
civilisation that aonie of tbeni had reached. Likewise tbe natives of this 
great Wi:stern Hemisphere bad lived in Ignorance of an Eastern 
Continent. A mass of their historicnl traditions, reaching back Into 
untold centuries, indeed existed, and were immediately collected by the 
missionaries from the lips of the natives Lheinselves. But what correct 
estimation, what ihorongh understanding of (be dates and the materials 
gathered could be expected Tmta the minds of hearers so nnprepai'cd as 
tbe Spanish conijUerurM were? We must not forget that these researches 
were made either with tbe help of inexperienced interpreter* or by the 
mlsslauarles themselves, wlio were and remained but Imperfbct scholars 
In this new language to be u.sed Iu their Intercourse with the natives. 
Not only tbe whole structure of the language diSiered from theirs, but 
even the mode of expression puzzled them. Enquiries for actual prooK 
were answered by a reference to songs, whose heroic phraseology 
obscured the original statement of the events themselves, and when tbe 
painted annals were referred to. no guarantee for correct Interpretation 
was furnished beyond the good foith and the donbtnii learning of tbe 
native Interpreters. A ready-made summary of historical materials did 
not exist. Each tribe cared only to preserve Its own interesting events. 
Many tribes In their long migrations had lost their records, or the; had 
been seized by vlctorions tribes and destroyed. BiperlmenlH to recon- 
struct tbe records from«memory must necessarily have been defective. 
They Invited fabricatJons, and either little attention was given to the 
important matter of designallng the exact date of an event, or It was 
given ouly In round numbers, so that when computations were made 
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and could be compared with others, UDcertain and contradictory results 
were reached. Wherever the Spanish investigator labored he found 
foreign material and groped in darkness. The names of persons and 
places had a foreign sound. Between the conqueror and the conquered 
all sympathy of races, all ethnic consanguinity was wanting, and this 
absence prevented any sure insight into the historical logic of events. 
The result is that a great mass of dates have been transmitted to us 
without proper connection, and the numberless gaps can not be filled. 

Except for the wonderful similarity which early Mexican civilization 
bears to that of the ancient nations of the Eastern Hemisphere, only a 
small fraction of the workers, who in past and present times have so 
willingly given themselves to this study, could have been induced to 
undertake the labor. The theory has been advanced that the natives 
must be considered as a branch of the human family, which, coming 
from the far East, and having been driven out of its course, has finally 
settled in these parts; and, indeed, there are many circumstances on 
which to base the theory. It has been the highest aim of the investi- 
gator to firmly establish this theory by positive and well-founded proofs, 
and both foolish and ingenious arguments have been brought forward 
for that purpose. An immense literature, grown up from the time of 
the conquest and continued till our day, bears testimony to the restless 
effort to unearth the secret. The hope seemed to dawn some time ago, 
on the discovery of the Landa Alphabet, that by help of the key thus 
discovered a way might be found to decipher the stone hieroglyphics. 
And, indeed, the most authentic way to learn a nation's early history 
is to glean it from such monuments as are covered with the records 
of events that were sculptured by contemporaries. Therefore the 
hope arose of filling out the large gaps of the written history, and, if 
not obtaining direct information, at least of arriving at reasonable 
conclusions concerning the descent of a people, that had been brought to 
this new world and afterwards had been lost sight of. But even this 
cheering hope has been lost to us, and the so-called Landa Key has 
proved to be an ingenious contrivance of the Spanish missionaries, who 
wished to aid the natives in learning the sentences of the catechism by 
means of a picture-writing, which had formerly been quite familiar to 
them. So ardent was the desire to find out this great secret, that a few 
modern students forgot entirely, that the question whether the paintings 
and sculptures were to be explained phonetically or ideographically had 
beei; answered, nay practically solved, beyond all doubt, by the natives 
themselves immediately after the conquest, in favor of the latter method. 

With such lamentable prospects for final success it might seem 
advisable to bid a formal farewell to investigations in the prehistoric 
history of Mexico, rather than to trouble ourselves any more about it, 
without obtaining corresponding progress or profit. But it is easier to 
think and to say this than to follow the advice. A literature composed 
of thousands of volames collected in the coarse of centuries can not be 
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nniiititluteil, nor can it b« irtiuted nitli IndllDireiice. It U trut i)mt (tvm 
lis cleflcieD(^ie»i and conruacdness, the literature can oflier ua but little or 
cerialntj, but titlll tbe niatiTial Is too volumltious and Impoitant to 
abandon tt entirely fuc these reasons. 

It has always Beemed to us tbat tbe rlgbt way to treat these matters 
staould be to uioderole our exptctatlone, aud to no longer deoinud or 
tbofie sculptures a revelation of sBcrets that Ibey are unable to yield, 
since they contain nothing of the sort. We should thereby lose a. 
great Incentive to iuvcAllgntloii, but one very liable to lend us iistruy. 
If the materials were consulted holelj on account of their own Intrinsic 
value, they would win Just iih much Id solidity as tbey had lost in 
excitin^E luii^rtat. Consulting the materials lu this wuy, our Hrsi aim 
ntiuuld be III Ux and determine the main epochs, u task that would 
\>K I'ujiipariiilvely eacy, uud for the moment omit entirely the other 
udnuie ehronuloglcnl deiallB. We should next enquire wlint is lo be 
nuderdtood by the nameti flrequently met with of the two most ancient 
nations, the Olroecas and the Tultecos— names ao often u»ed but so 
meanlUtfleBs ; and we should asceetain which of these two nations was 
tbe older, or whether both of tbeni were contemporaneous aud lived 
and acted bide by side ; which part of the country each of them 
inhabited i whether lu tbe course of time their frontiers became 
chnngcil ; whether In their midst other mixed natianallties sprang up to 
fuiin Independent communities; whether the Olmecu and Tuliecus 
were tribes which immigrated to Mexican soil, or whether they were 
ftborlglnes with a marked differeuce between them as tu race and 
language. If InveiiilgHtloii should be carried on In ihls or a similar 
manner, the probable consequence would bo that instead of shadowy 
nations and empires, which up lo the present time have been prominent 
lu historiography only as an expedient for deslguatlng ccrtuln nations 
once having an existence not hitherto understood, we should have 
condensed them Into a more tangible historical hotly. A most oppressive 
nomenclature would thuii be eliminated, and the history of these nations 
would be made more courormablc to truth and more attractive for study 
and Investigation. 

It is nut the purpose of the writer to give a complete and exhaustive 
essay upon Ihls subject, for It would require more time, mure help from 
others und more talent than he has at command. He wilt In the follow- 
ing essay merely endeavor lo ascertain what conclusions we are entitled 
to draw from the facts transmitted lo us by the earliest nnd most 
reliable Spanish chroniclers, and with these points esinblished, to 
investigate In what directions the wave of clvilUation, originating 
HUddculy on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, spread over the Western 
and Southern part of the Interior; what active or pasalvc purt was 
taken by the various tribes which appeared under distinct names, though 
certainly very vagnely described up lo tbat time, and Into what chrono- 
logical frame this historical picture ought to be placed. 
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In conformity to the limited space which the Publishing Committee 
of the Society allows to contributors, and mindfiil of the restriction 
that the writer has imposed on himself to make use of the early 
Spanish authorities exclusively, he hopes he will not be considered 
lacking: in literary courtesy, if he does not allude to the many and 
important labors of his predecessors. 

From the written testimony before us, and ft-om other corroborating 
circumstances, we find that the period in which dates can be given to 
the early history of Mexico is about thirteen hundred years. All that 
we know of this historv will full between the middle of the third and 
the sixteenth century, or more exactly between the years 282 and 1521 
of the Christian Era. The latter date rests on good authority : it was 
the year of the Spanish Conquest. The first and earlier date is con- 
structed from nu examination of the chronological hieroglyphics on the 
Calendar Stone. Its credibility is supported by the date 246 A. D., 
which we obtain from the Codex Chimalpopoca,^ and from the Maya 
Katuues, which gives us the year 242 A. D.' 

*The successful collector and ardent student of American History, 
M. I'Abbfi Brasseur de Bourbourg, during his residence in Mexico, had 
access to the archives of the College of San Gregorio in that city. In 
the librar}' of this convent he found an ancient MS., there filed under 
the title : '* History of the Kingdoms of Colhuacan and Mexico.'* It was 
written in the Naliuatl language, and with the assistance of the pro- 
fessor, Galicia Chimalpopoca, he translated it into the Spanish language. 
This translation has not yet appeared in print. But M. Brasseur makes 
use of its contents very fully in his publications, and he informs us 
(see Historic des nat. civil, du Mexique, Vol. I., page 70) that the title- 
page of the above-named manuscript bears an inscription of the follow- 
ing tenor : " fi times 4 centuries, plus 1 century, plus 13 years, to-day the 
22d of May, 1558." The anonymous author by those terms appears to 
declare that the contents of this work embrace a certain historical 
period and such a number of years as would result from the solution of 
his arithmetical proposition. Thus M. Brasseur understood it, and we 
agree with him. We must, however, differ from him in his adoption 
of a period of 100 years for a Nahuatl century. From a text writ- 
ten by an Indian chronicler, in his native language, and treating of 
Indian history and chronology, we can not help inferring that a Nahuatl 
century must be computed with 52 years, wMch is tlie great Mexican 
cycle. The Spaniards, indeed, always render the word for the Mexican 
cycle with that of ^glo, century. Misled by this circumstance, M. 
Brasseur sums up the following statement : 6x400-f 100-+-13 years. 22d 
of May, 1558, and thereby arrives at the date of the beginning of the 
history of Colhuacaif and Mexico in the year 965 before Christ. Through 
the introduction, however, of the cyclical figure 62 into this account, 
the correct sum of 1318 years thus gained, and subtracted from the date 
of 1668 A. D., would carry us back not farther than to the year 245 
A. D. This year stands under the date of 1 Calll (Mexican chronology), 
which is only 13 years, or one quarter of a cycle (tlapilli) later than the 
date which we found upon the disk of the Calendar Stone (282 A. D., 
1 Tecpatl). See **The Mexican Calendar Stone," Proceedings of Am. 
Ant. Society, Worcester, Mass., April 24, 1878. 

^The Katunes of Maya History ^ Proceedings of Am. Ant. Society, 
Worcester. Mass., Oct. 21, 1879. 
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Thl« «nilr« \mr\t9^ of «»H>ut UilrUuin hundred 
divided lnU> two ASniUmi n\iiHi\%n. Tbn one Is that AmB 
which w« tney caII Uik m^m\\ of the Olinectii and 
from 1O04-10SI, the ti\HH*M of the Chlchtinecae. Tbto 
shall leave entirely out of (ionnlderaUon. Ite evenU are 
cated, and a comparatively rich material la at the 
historian. Not no, Itowever, with the epoch that 
Oimecas and the TultMiae, a»d whlrh we intend to make the 
our dlscusHlon. 

Like the early kpocha of nil natlomt, thla ahto la ftall of oi 
No authentic record exlate from whU^h we may read a Aill 
events as occurreil during those eight centuries, and tberdiT 
approximate Idea of the imlltlcal and social condition then 
the Uble lauds of Mexico. Tradition, and a very slender 
by a few half-obllterated pencil strokes, and to the bewOdei 
posterity, has kept alive the memory of those two nations to 
civiiizing energy has been ascribed the clearing of the virgin 
order to make room for sumptuous temples and palaces. On 
the material, we have found this trailltloii best preserved by SahainiD aad 
Torquemada. The first, as will be iihown hereafter, dealt In oi1g;iBal 
historical research, and the latter was a very circumspect compiler. We 
can not pass over a third writer, Alva de Ixtlilxochitl, whom It baa been 
the custom to slight. Like Hahaguii he has copied directly flrom the 
painted annals, and his reports, though opon to criticism, mast be 
respected. Here and theru lliigulHtlcrN uiid topography will help na in 
eecnrlDg important tints, which hiivti Im*cmi fiulhig from the musty canvae 
of traditional lore. It 1h by no inoiiiiN (Mir luiibltlnii to write the pages of 
a history of eight centurlcM whUrh hiiN bcoii IrrcdiMnniibly loHt, or to make 
a bold attempt to reconstruct It on the tott(*rliig pedoNtal of fragmentary 
material. We wish only to eliminate uviirlcty of errorn, which have become 
prevalent concerning those ancient clvlllzers, through the fantastic com- 
positions of various writers. We cherish the hope that by emphasizing 
certain features, whose recognition liaH been neglected, and which to us 
appear of paramount value, we may arrive at a better understanding of 
the particular direction and course which those nations took In occupy- 
ing and civilizing the large Mexican Isthmus. 

One great error, which we shall try to correct, has been committed 
by modern writers in following too verbally the opinion fornjed and 
propagated by the Spanish chroniclers with regard to the chronological 
relation in which the Oimecas stood to the Tultecas. We found the 
former always considered as having been antecedent to the latter. 
The Oimecas are always termed ** the lirst possessors of this country 
of New Spain." This expression has given rise to the opinion that the 
Oimecas were the very pioneers of civilization on the Mexican isthmus. 
Whether they were Indigenous or immigrants fh>m abroad was left 
in obscurity, but it was assumed as a fact that in later times a 
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powerful and highly cultured tribe, the Tultecas, coming IVom the 
North, had invaded their country, seized upon their possessions, and 
effaced their existence to such a degree as to erect thereon a large 
empire, embracing Mexico and the whole of Central America. These 
are opinions and statements for which no evidence appears in recorded 
tradition, and can not be accepted to such a broad extent. Based upon 
reasons to be explained in the following pages, we are compelled to 
modify such views considerably. It will be shown that although 
Olmecas and Tultecas present themselves as two different nations in 
later historical tiroes, yet from the outset they were of the same stock, 
the same creed, culture and training, and that when they set out in their 
work they started from the same place. Yet while one branch, which 
later appears under the name of Olmecas, directed their expeditionary 
steps toward the South and their efforts appear to have met with compara- 
tive »uccess, another branch of the main body, the later Tultecas, made 
the far North-west and its inhabitants, the savage Chichlroecas, the 
province of their colonization. It was only alter three centuries 
that a few families of the old stock — the lost brothers' tribe — 
being compelled to quit those Northern abodes and to wander 
South, succeeded in Joining the Olmecas on the ancient spot of 
separation. Both were changed, of course, but not to such a degree as to 
fail in recognizing their common descent. The Tultecas did not invade 
the territory of the Olmecas by force; they settled on a ground then wild 
and open to colonization, on the border of the Tezcucan lagunas. They 
never founded an empire, never aimed at nor attained a supremacy over 
the Olmecas. Both were pacific and contemporaneous co-workers in 
their perhaps unconscious task of civilization, during the long period 
f1*om the sixth to the eleventh century. 

These are the preliminary outlines, and we shall try to explain only 
the most interesting details of the story in the discussion which follows. 

Mexican prehistory begins with the curious record, that a body of 
bold invaders made its appearance In the mountains of Tlascala and on 
the sources of the river Atoyac, where they had a hostile encounter 
with giants. The name of these giants is given as the Quiuam6 or 
Quiiiametin. They are described as a band of ruffians addicted to all 
kinds of vices. ^ The strangers, falling an easy prey to these fellows, were 
made slaves, and were subjected to the lowest drudgery. But at a feast 
the servants placed before their masters a beverage so sweet that they 
became intoxicated, and all of them were then massacred. So runs the 



^Fem. de Alva IxUilxochUl, Historia Chichimeca, in Kingsborough 
Coll., Vol. IX., pages 197 and 205, and id. Relaciones Historicas, page 822. 
Veytia, in Klngsb. Coll., Vol. VIII., page 179. Las Casas^ Hist. Apolo- 
getica, Tom. I., Cap. 176. Geronimo de Mendieta, Hist. Ecceles* (Icazbal- 
ceta, Mex., 1870), page 96. Oviedo, Vol. III., page 589. Diego de Duran^ 
Hist. Ant. de I. N. Esp., Tom. I., Cap. 1, 2. Torquemada, Hist. Ind., 
Lib. I., Cap. 18, 14. Cod, VaUcanus^ Klngsb. Coll., Vol. V., page 165, 
Spieg. d. I. tavola VII. 
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»tory whun divested of the mantrold tiddltloQEi nhlch later writers had 
probablj added. That thU iiccount bus been preHerved and has not 
shiired the Tate or maiiT othei's or the greateat ImportiiDce, which have 
been lorgotien. may be exptaini'd a» rollows : Tht clHlm of coDqaent by 
their forefiithers was one of the first vlclorioua acta of a conquering 
people, nnd the geDerntloDH which followed iwn In It the oldest legltl- 
inaie title to the possession of the country wbtch tliey had acqolred. 
Throu);h this introduction of the sweet liquor cup us a meunsof conqaest, 
the story receives a peculiar AmericnD tinge. Oni; Is luvoluniarlly 
reminded of the fact that cheating the Indigenous redskin of his huutiug 
grounds by offering him the sweet bowl Is not of recent invention on tills 
hemisphere. It seems to stand on record as a ttme-honored practical 
device. If we Incline to accept as true this part of the story, we can not 
say nc mnch of ihe statement that the conquerors met with n race of 
giants In the higblnnds. Still, this fable seems to have been fully 
believed by the natives, and nl»o later on by the Spaniards. TorquemadB, 
about the year IROS. mentions the event, and allaws himself to speak 
with great lutitude about the different races of giants in antiquity, and 
we may read in Bernai Diez' of the impression made upon him when the 
iubabiiants of Cholula laid a thigh'bonc before hlin, which as he 
nieflsnred It with his body was exactly his own beigbi. We know 
sufflclently well what to think of snch giants. In our own limes, and that 
this metaphor Is only an exaggerated mode of native expression. 
The invader, feeling bimHelf unsafe Id the new country, either trlcN to 
flod an excuse for his fear, or after he becomes a victor.he thus seeks to 
give a high sounding proof of his own valor. 

These glaot:s of the Atoyac river were called by some Qiiinami, by 
otherH Qulnametin. An old adage says that much lies In h name. The 
truth of thl.'< proverb llnds striking conHrmation In many Mexican proper 
names, whose analysis contains nn abundance of hints, without attention 
to which, dIfQcult questions would have remained unanswered. For 
example. If we take the word Qulnam^ we recognise In Its last syllable 
»Kf, the plnral form of o Nahuatl noon, which In the singular must have 
been Quinatl. If we take the second version of the word Quinamalit, 



'^Bernal Dttz. Hist, verdadera, d. 1. Cooq., d. 1. N. Esp., Cap. "8 : "And 
they (theTlHxcallans} s^d that their ancestors had told them, that In times 
past there lived amongst them In settlements, men and women of great 
size, with huge bones; and as they were wicked and of evil disposition, 
they fongtit against them and killed them, and those who were left, died 
ODt. And that we might see what atatnre they were of, they brought a 
bouc of one of Ihcm, and it was very big, and its height was that of a 
man of reasonable statnrej It was a thigh bone, and I, BeraaJ Dies, 
measured myself against It, and It was as tall as I am, who am a man of 
reasonable stature ; and they brought other pieces of bones like the Urst, 
but they were already rotted through by the earth, and we were all 
amazed to see those bones, and held that for certain that there hod been 
giants In that land; and our capt^a Cortes said to us, that it would be 
well to send the great bone to Castile that his Majesty might see it ; and 
t It by Uic Urst messengers who went." 
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we find in the last syllable tin, an additional Nahuatl plnral, which 
belongs to a second grammatical series of nouns. ^ But what was the 
meaning in the Nahuatl language of the nouns qidnatl or quiname we can 
not find in thuDictionary, evenif we look for the initial letters under ^, or 
hj so nearly related to it. Remembering, however, the fact that Nahuatl 
and Maya are border languages, and that the theatre of the event chances 
to be located on the ancient border line of the two nations, the inference is 
obvious that the word belongs to the Maya idiom. It is therefore an 
agreeable discovery to find the word uinac in one of the oldest Maya 
dialects, In the Mdmey with the meaning of man or mankind^ and again to 
find the same form In the Quiche dialect, while in the Maya proper it Is 
uiniCj and in the Hnasteca inic* From this explanation, it will not be 
hazarding; too much to conclude that the Nahuatl tribes coming from the 
North, found on the Atoyac river a race of men who called themselves 
«iinac — man; and a race, therefore, doubtless of Maya origin. The 
terminology itself is explicit in the highest degree, and recurs in 
numberless instances among the primitive tribes of America. In this 
case the fact itself is of great interest. The primitive Maya word uim'c, 
•combining with forms taken fk'om the Nahuatl language, gives a certain 
sort of allusion to the first meeting of the two races. We may go even 
still further and take it as an evidence that Maya, at that remote epoch, 
was spoken on the plateau of Tlascala, from which to-day, however, it 
has entirely disappeared. 

Should our treatment of this topic find acceptance and give an incl- 
•dental explanation to a presumably historical event, we are compelled to 
dislodge It from the place of honor which it has occupied by having 
hitherto figured at the head of early Mexican history. The Tultecas, 
who were the undisputed Importers of the Nahuatl language, made their 
appearance not earlier than in the middle of the sixth century on the 
plateaux of Anahuac, and the three preceding centuries, as will be shown, 
are not devoid of data showing a steady and previous conquest of the 
Maya aborigines by another set of invading foreigners, the so-called 
Olmecas. As their civilizing influence was not only, the primitive but 
was also the most powerfiil, we shall place them at the head of the list. 

THE OLMECAS. 

Neither Cortes nor any of his contemporaneous conquerors make 



^See CarochU Arte Mexlcana, Mexico, 1759, page 7, and Andr6 de 
Olmos, 1547, re-edlted by Simeon (Reml) Paris, 1875, page 85. 

*Dr. D. O. Brinton, of Philadelphia, who has purchased the Berendt 
collection of ancient Maya literature, was so kind as to furnish us with 
this Information, taken from the Maya vocabularies, at our request. 
Besides, we notice that the word uinaCt with the aspirated alliteration of 
guinac. Is found In places which we know were colonized by Maya 
people In later centuries. Thus In Honduras and Nicaragua, In the 
province of Chorotega (properly Choluteca) vllll^ges are found with the 
name of Oroco-gulna, Paca-gulna, Palaca-gulna. That of the famous 
volcano of Cosl-gulna Is of the same derivation. 
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mentioB !■ tbelr rifMtft. •f a «rt^ «r Mfltaa asi witli on their ezpe> 
ditloosi tbMX bor« thU wuMk H ww «ai^ i)a«mdi Um «atlqiimrla» 
cnriosit.T of iIm^ nilMikiMriw% Uma >mM lwi ww wikij to the extoteoce 
of itMBiiaiite of •nch a r#(^ Itrlii^ «■ ihr p Udw ef TlMwile, ia 
scattered TllUktei^ 9md ftur off tbe will neck vhkh the Sputenle then 
took iiHieii laadlnc ta the |ioit orV«« Cru to raachihe Ca^oT Mezloo. 
Thej were ftmrnl In thk^ e)a*lt!rK tamhi^ a huipe aatioiMa oommaDf ^, 
•ettled IWkm remote tUae* £a»t of the Mexkwa phimeCT, on the slopes 
of the Atlaatlc Coa»t. aad la the Twt South, la TacsstsB. Tahssco sikI 
GoatenMUa, aader aaaM«ao<lllfrTeat thMn eeth other that oeBtarles hmTO 
passed away eiv the tme eharacier of their co-asthHnU^ has t>eeD 
broogbt to Ufbu^ Bj mUcoaceptK«ii they «>ere teimed by the natlTes 
**tbe tlr»i poa»rssor» of tht« coautrr of Sew Spaln.'^ Bet bow t&is- 
came to pass and bow the main pari of cokmUatioa, fsemenJdj attribated 
to tbe 'fQlteeas, masi In reality 1^ ascribed t^ the Olmecas, is a lhct> 
wblcb will farm a part of oar dlsciui»lon and hsi^ ner»' been explained. 

If we wisb to be Inlbmetl* wblcb )v>nion of tbe plafeeaa of Tlascala 
the Olroecas stlU posseeiied ai the epoch of Ton^aeeaada'S hlsloiy, the 
reader may find It qnlle clearly detned In the Jftno^iyirts of this anthor.*^ 
They bad been compelled by tbe latraakin of laradlas Korthem tribes 
to abandon the comfbrtable plains* and irilre Into the nKMntalns Sooth 
sod North. In tbe Soatbera portion, beside* other ssHin Olmecan places, 
Torqaemada ennmerates the Important towns of Haexottinoo, Boitsila- 
pan (tbe town of la Pnebia de los Anfelee and Oriaaba.') Tbe awp shows 
ns in wbat a strong and natoniDy wcUnlrlV'tHletl region tbej lived. To 
tbe Kortb the broad cross chain of the Sierra Mailalcueye protected 
tbem. Anjoue coming from ihe Knst or tK^m ihe ct'^st couli] only 
reach them through the pa>ses of Orual^. 0\\ the We^t they were 
safely separated fh>m Anahuac by their ncarnes> to Huetzotzinco, the 
pass which divides the volcanoes of Po(K>cateprtl and Ixtacxihuatl. Od 
the South the long chain uf mountain^t traversin;; the Mexican Isthmos 
fixes the limits of the Tlascala high valley and fUrni>hes them protection. 
lo the northern corner, the Olmecas groupetl themselves sronnd Zacat- 
Ian, and also at the Sonthern slopes of the Sierra Madre and of the Sierra 
Metztitlan. Cortes, on his march from Tlascala to Anahuac, through 
tbe pa-«i« of Huextzinco, went through the territory of the Southern 
01mcca!«, and saw there remnants of old walls which had again been 
Imr/crfvctly repaired in order to resist him. Later investigations reveal 
U^fi'^ extended defences through this whole Southern territory. When 
tbe Nahoas invaded this country IVom the North tbev found on 



'It \n but fair to mention at this place that through the industry of 
two t-rholarM. the Mexican savant, Dr. Dun Orozco y Berra. and* the 
Oifrrnan. Dr. 11. licrcndt, the first steps were made, and mainly in the ' 
dlrertioti of linguistic research, which have UkI to the recognition of 
tids ethnologic fact. 

*Tonpieniada Muan de) Monarquia de la Indfas [written about the 
year \r,W)], Libro III., Cap. 8, 9 and 18. 
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one of the high peaks of the Matlalcueye Mountains a stone statae, 
representing Tlaloc, the Ood of Rain, whose worship had been either 
long respected by them, or was tolerated from prudence and afterwards 
adopted. Also in the North, in the Sierra of Metztitlan, sculptures have 
been found which bear no relation to the religion of the Nahoas and are 
of a different period, and Boturini^ saw upon a high rock of the 
mountain a tau (T) painted in blue with the color still well preserved, 
and nt the right of it five small white balls. 

The Olmecas themselves still naiTated with pride that they were the first 
colonists of these regions nntil the TIascaltecas and the Tcochichimecas 
came and took from them the best part of the land and forced them to leave 
the country. They still remembered their genealogy in a fragmentary 
way, and enumerated the names of their chiefs in succession, each of 
whom had reigned eighty years, as they reported. At the head of this 
list stands Omeacatl, If it could be ascertained that this name was 
merely corrupted fk'om Olmecatl, it would give confirmatory evidence of 
the conception we have formed concerning them, and which they them- 
selves seemed to have entertained. But their so-called forced migrations 
prove, on closer investigation, of no great extent. They only prove 
that the union of their settlements in the high plateau of Tlascala was 
interrupted about the year 1100 A. D., and the middle territory was 
occupied by the victorious TIascaltecas (as we already know) until the 
time of the conquest. The Olmecas complained loudly that these 
invaders had occupied the best part of their land, and had succeeded in 
driving many families to the North and South side of the middle zone of 
the high plateaux, while others were forced to retreat East and \^est, 
and a portion of them came back and accepted the new conditions. 
The chroniclers make no mention of a language pecnliar to the Olmecas, 
and we know of no catechism or vocabulary attributed to them. They 
seem to have accepted the Nahoa idiom of the TIascaltecas, but to have 
spoken it with a foreign dialect that was strange to the TIascaltecas, and 
also to the Mexicans of Anahuac. For this reason those of them who 
had settled in the North around Zacatlan were called by the natives 
Tenimes, Stutterers, a name which is preserved in a part of the 
Sierra Madre by the designation Sierra de Tenamitlc. Those living on 
the Southern mountains of Tlascala were called Populucas, a name 
which recurs in other places, and which the Nahoas understood as 
designating a foreign people who had amalgamated with them. 

An interpretation of the name Olmeca has been attempted by Busch- 
mann, in whose correct studies and investigations we can always place 
much confidence. He has great doubts as to the word being of Nahuatl 



^BotnrinU Idea d. n. nueva Historia General, page 50, Madrid, 1746. 
This tau is not a Nahuatl but a Maya symbol for one of their Calendar- 
days. It doubtless performs this function on the Palenque slabs, on 
account of the number of bars and points that stand by it. 
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origin. *' If it is Nahaatl," he says, ** the word Olmecatl must contain 
in its first syllables the name of the place OlmaUj while nieeatl is the 
ending for those names and places which end in man. Those, however, 
who prefer Halmeca, which is the orthography employed by Torquemada, 
can not fail to recognize in the root the word olli or huley rubber." That 
the Nahoas should have called the Olmecas a Rubber People can not 
surprise us more than the designation they gave to other neighboring 
tribes, as the Zapotecas and the Xicalancas. They named the inhabit- 
ants from the chief products found in their territories, or which they 
procured from them. The xicara is a tree gourd from which the natives 
even at the present time make their drinking vessels, and tbeir utensils 
for washing and for the kitchen. The zapotc is a soft apple from which 
meal is produced to be used in case of u bad harvest of corn, in making 
a variety of tortilla much liked by the natives. The hule, on the con- 
trary, is the thickened Juice of Castiloa edtdis, which among natives so 
murh given to ornamental finery was used to fasten feathers to their 
diadems, helmets and cassocks, and to light the fires in their vessels 
containing copal used at their sacrificial ceremonies. To explain the 
name Hulmeca from the large production and use of this valuable 
sap, is at least very reasonable, but has the appearance of an after- 
thought. It will be preferable to derive the word firom Oloman, for this 
is the proper name of one of the four principal leaders of the conquering 
immigrants, as we shall see hereafter, with whose tribe the Nahoas 
probably first came in contact, and they may have named the neighbor- 
ing settlements ftom it.* Buschmann's purely linguistic conjecture 
thus ' receives fk'om the discovery of the name Oloman a valuable 
historical confirmation. 

The present extent of the high plateau of Tlascala, however, seems 
to have been but a small portion of the ancient territory of the Olmecas. 
Without contradiction from any source, Sahagun^ in a broader and 
more antiquarian sense, describes the whole of the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, from Tamplco Southward to the Laguna de Termlnos, as the 
old territory of the Olmecas, which his contemporaries, the Nahoas, 
indicated to him by that name. They informed him that the Northern 
part of this territory was still known among Nahoa natives by the name 
Olmeca- VUztoti, while the Southern portion bore the name Olmeca- 
Xicalanca. He does not say what tribe dwelt between these two 
territories. He cared to collect only what the natives knew and had 
preserved about the Olmecas, whom they recognized as the most ancient 
people, and, indeed, their notions about those things seem to have been 



*01oman recurs repeatedly in Popol-Vuh as beln^ one of the most 
ancient chieftains of the Quiche (Maya) tribe. He is mentioned 
together with Tepeu, Cohah, Quenech and Ahau. In tlie Katunes of 
Maya History, § 1, he seems to appear under the name " Holon-Chan- 
Tepeuh and his followers." Proceedings Am. Ant. Soc, Oct. 1879. 

*Sahagun (Hist. d. 1. Conquista d. 1. Nueva fispaila in Kiugsbor. 
Coll., Vol. VII., Lib. III., Cap. XIX., § 12, and the end of § 14. 
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exceedingly vague. Let us therefore supplement this omission by stnting 
that on the coast similar changes of occupation had occurred as on the 
high plateaux. While there the Tlascaltecas had broken the unity of 
the Olmecas, a new tribe of Nahoa descent had shifted towards the 
coast and divided the Olmecas who resided on the seaboard into a 
Northern and a Southern portion. This tribe was known as the 
Totonacas. Their chief town was Cempoalla, and they were the first 
to salute Coi*t68 as the long-expected deliverer Quetzalcohuatl, and who 
drew his attention to ** the riches of Colhua and Mexico.** They enabled 
him by their friendly offices to penetrate to Anahuac, and protected him 
later in his retreat to the coast. 

Let us now turn to what Sahagun reports concerning the territory of 
the old Olmeca-Viztoti, which was known to his contempararies by the 
name HuasUca or Cvexteca. Inhabiting both sides of the river Panuco, 
they extended downwards to near the Tecolutla river. On the Western 
side they bordered on the limits of tribes not particularly described, and on 
the East were the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, where the alluvium ft*om 
the rivers had formed the great bayous of Tampico,Tamiagua and Tuspan. 
Of the ruins which are left there only the great teocalli, the pyramids of 
Papantla and Misantla are known. But this district has hardly been 
explored at all. Besides other reasons to be hereafter stated, we have 
the following grounds for believing that it is here we mu.««t look for the 
so-called TVimoanc/ian, very often mentioned in historical accounts as the 
supposed starting iK>int of prehistoric civilization. The names of 
places in no part of Central America and Mexico begin with Tarn, 
while alone near the mouth of the river Panuco and the Laguna of 
Tamiagua we find such names in great abundance.* (Sec map.) It is 
true the word Tampanchan does not appear on our maps, but the 
similarity of sound induces us to associate it with the others, and to ask 
the question what was really the meaning of the tarn so frequently 
riecurring in the language of the Huastecas. Of this the grammar and 
vocabulary of Father Tapia Zenteno,' which appeared in Mexico in the 
year 1767, affords us information, and we find that tarn may mean both a 
canoe, and tk son when his mother calls him. But if used in connection 
with the names of places, it is equivalent to there art, and Zenteno gives 
a variety of examples. Now, if the second syllable oan expresses the local 
adverb wherej according to Zenteno's vocabulary (page 45), and the last 
syllable cfuin or tzan means a serpent, we have a pure Huastecan word 
which means the place where serpents live. We can safely change the word 
serpent for priest or sorcerer, as according to the use of the Central 
American languages either Interpretation would be correct. If people 



*As we had no room to write them out on the map, they shall be 
enumerated here in fhll: Tamaulipa, Tampico, Tamesin, Tamiagua, 
Tampazquin, Tampacan, Tamuy, Tampaol, Tamguyo, and probably 
many more of the kind, not written on the map of V. A. Malte Brun, in 
Bras8eur*s Hist. d. Nat. Civ. du Mexlque. 

* Carlos de Tapia Zenteno, Notlcla sobre la Huasteca, Mexico, 1767. 
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remark designates plainly the territory of such tribes as they had 
invaded. 

TheOlmecn-Xicalancas are snid to have livod South of the Totonacas.^ 
The chroniclers add nothing regarding them except that the name 
Xicalanca still survives in two places on the coast of the Gulf, the one 
in the neighborhood of Vera Cruz, the other upon one of the islands 
lying near the Laguna de Terminos. The first had been a market very 
much resorted to ; the other is still somewhat frequented lo-day for the 
same purpose. At the time of the conquest, the territory of this 
Southern part fk*om the Totonacas downwards beyond Tabasco was- 
variously designated. The Mexicans called the coast ftom Vera Cruz ta 
the mouths of the river Alvarado Chalchihuecan (the laud of green 
mussels). From here to the mouths of the Gnatzacoalco the coast was 
called Anahuac-Xicalanco (Xicalanco by the water). Then followed the 
present territory of Tabasco with the name Xonohualco (the land of 
Nonohnal). The interior of the country directly West bore the name 
Cuetlachtlan (the land of wolves'). It is important to note that 
Mexican traditon designates the whole of these Atlantic slopes and 
coast as the land of the early Olmecas. The reason is probably because 
about the year 1100 the highlands of Mexico were overrun by severa> 
Nahoa tribes, and the former inhabitants were driven slowly towards 
the coast, as we have already seen in the case of the Totonacas wha 
stopped only at the sea. Other Nahoas, more adventurous, spread 
themselves further, and we have strong historical proof of their 
appearance and occupation in Yucatan at this same period.^ 

When, therefore, the name of the Olmecas appears in the early 
Mexican records of the Nahoas, we must not hesitate to recognize ii> 
them that people East of Anahuac who spread along the Atlantic slopes 
and South of it through Yucatan, Tabasco and the whole of Guatemala, 
and whom we designate to-day by the collective name of Maya. The 
Nahoas never attempted to bring them into subjection, for although we 
find the Northern highlands of Tlascala and the coast of the Totonacas 
occupied by Nahoas, and their language still spoken, their success was 
achieved slowly, and with qualifications, in a long period of years, begin- 
ing with the year 1064. Before this epoch, the Olmecas. when hard 
pressed, retired %o the Northern mountains of Tlascala or returned after the 
lapse of years to places on the plain which had remained unoccupied, and 



^Fernando de Alva JxtlUxochitlj Relaciones Historicas, Tom. I., Cap. 1, 
in Kingsbor. Coll., Vol. IX. Las CasaSy Historia Apologetica, Tom. Ill, 
Cap. 123. Juan de Torquemadaj Monarq. Indiana, Tom. 1, Cap. 23, and 
Tom. III., Cap. 8. Madrid, 1618. Francisco Lopez de Gromara. Historia 
gen. d. 1. tndias, Cap. G6, Zaragoza, 1552. Codex Vcaicanua, Kingsbor. 
Coll., Vol. II., plate 91. Mar, Veytia, in Kingsbor. Coll., Vol. VIII., 
Tom. 1, Cap. 12. 

'See the map. 

'Ph. J, J, ValerUini, Katunes of Maya History, Proceedings of Am. 
Ant. Society, Worcester, Mass., Oct., 1879, page 44. 
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wkU:h Ammin, Torquemada and others have designated as TancnicUapaii- 
HuMi^UiuUitf, Tifxoloc and Huexotzlnco. Here they began peaceftallj to 
m^otgi*' witli th<* Nahoas and to construct that peculiar dialect, which the 
«^|NM4}«rd« wartt unable to decide, whether It was more nearly related to the 
Vithuiiiif 4/r U> tbi! Olroeca. The Olroecas, therefore, as primitive owners 
4)f Uut iM>||, ^finft, iiiyg^j ^|,p taught the needy Immlgratlnfl: Nahoas the 
M^r«U of th«tr country. Nowhere can we detect any evidence that the 
MiOMmt or Mayas, Impelled by mutual hatred or religions zeal, had ever 
sovglii Up «xt«nnlnate each other. Land for settlements and for agrical- 
tM/«i l/uriMMMM tumU\ be obtained In abundance. Covetous encroachments 
<^tb« iHPtnvr Iffiirilgranu against the possessors of the soil, and alterca- 
tioiito i^hii vMttfM'it on the border-latid no doubt existed. It was only after 
Ui4f ymr UHH timi serious troubles began to affect them, of whU'h It Is 
U4/i our \mrptmti uy Npi'sk hero. If the ancient Nahoas, well known to ns 
4MMUr ilitt untttt of TuUecaH, had really brought with them from their 
VonUisftt Uoiiwn ih« worship of the sun, we see on the other hand the 
wonUip of th<f ancient and venerable Tlaloc, the Ood of Clouds and 
UMiu, of tbs Mayan preserved among them. This worship was also 
vohUuutd by thtt fknatloal Astecs, of whom we read that they had bnllt 
tor iiiffj a cliaiHil, with his statue inside, on the platform of the large 
Pyraujld near w that of their own God Huitallopochtli. 

Wti may add that as at the time of the Conquest those Mayas who had 
settled tn C4>m|ian1es on the Pacific Coast fh>m Nicaragua as for down as 
JSUufyn, wartt also designated by the name of Olmecas.^ It Is stated that 
th^y hiul l)fen expelled from Cholula and driven there about the year 1100. 
Thin i»tat<;m4;nt will be coiitlrinfd when wc examine the vocabulary col- 
le<;t4'd In Nlnini^ua by ihc lilHtorlanOviedo, in 1580. It shows a strong 
int«rmixiur(! of Maya and Nahuatl words, the latter imported by a party 
of M^'xlf-ann, wtio about tlie year ISriO made a sudden appearance and 
settled In the njIdHt of the Oimecas along the shores of the Lake of 
Nicaragua. Hy this invasion this new Olmecan ground was divided Into 
two portions, the Northern called Choluteca, and the Southern Nicoya, 
both names being still preserved. Oviedo' spells it Chorotega, and 
observes sagaciously that the invaders spoke a different language from 
the former settlers, however, without stating the descent of these two 
colonists, or the events that had caused them to settle at such a 
distance from their original home. As a proof that Maya was spoken by 
these invading Oimecas, we may mention the following fact: Gil 
Gonzalez de Avlla, the first conqueror of Nicaragua, reported to the 
Crown of Spain that the cacique of Nicoya had ftirnished him with a 
messenger, to tell the cacique of Nicaragua that all the Calachuni in his 
country were already converted to Christ. In Calachuni we must 
<;ertainly recognize the halach uinic or the holy men of the Maya 

^Juan de Torquemada, Monarciuia Indiana, Lib. III., Cap. 39. 
'(r. F. de Oviedo y Valdes, Historia Gen. y Nat. d. las Indlas, Tomo IV., 
Appendix. 
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laDgoage. Thus, very probably, all the sculptures discovered by 
£. G. Sqaier^ upon the islands of the Nicaraguan Lake derive their 
origin fi*om those Cholutecan Olmecas, an opinion which is highly 
corroborated by the similarity to those found in Huasteca, Yucatan 
and Mexico in general. 

THE TULTECAS. 

It appears like a contradiction when we propose to treat of Tultecas^ 
and declare at the very commencement that strictly speaking no nation 
of Tultecas, nor empire, nor language of that name ever existed. Had 
their existence been a fact, there would have undoubtedly remained a 
collection of families in some corner of Central America and Mexico,, 
which would look back with pride to the works of their forefathers, and 
which would have called their new home, however circumscribed its 
limits, Tulteca, and themselves the Tultecas; if so great an empire as is 
pretended had ever been destroyed. The missionaries would have 
traced them, and we should now meet their languages in grammars, 
catechisms and vocabularies. But of such records no vestiges remain. 
The contradiction, however, will be removed if we remind the reader of 
the fact that a tribe came ftom the North to Anahuac about the year 60O 
A. D., and settled near the lakes of Tenochtitlan and Tezcuco, gaining 
some prominence on this central spot; and if its language had only 
been preserved we should therein possess material in their idiom, different 
ftom that of the Olmecan-Maya, from which to draw sure iufereDces as 
to their preeminent intelligence, their high social civilization and their 
skill in all practical works appertaining to art and luxury. What we 
intend to emphasize, is our protest against the general opinion that 
this tribe ever called itself Tultecas, and that the people and tribes 
among whom it settled ever called it by that name. 

It is not difficult to understand what contributed to the promulgation 
and final adoption of this name in history, when we consult the rich 
material left us by the chroniclers. Alva de Ixtlilxochitl, a Spanish half- 
breed, who was descended on his mother's side fk*om the noble house of 
Tezcuco, was the author of two voluminous works,' in which be has 
described the history of his mother's people from the time of '' the 
Great Deluge to the Spanish Conquest." Understanding their language, 
and possessing besides the complete annals of his people and knowing • 
how to explain in fitting words their historical pictures, he felt a praise- 
worthy ambition to protect his race against the poor and disflgu rating 
scribbling of the Spanish missionaries, and to present himself as an 
authority in his people's history, more competent and more fdlly informed 
than they were. We will not discuss here wherein he also often fell into 



^E, Q, Squier, Nicaragua, its People, Scenery, Monuments, etc.; 
2 vols.. New York, 1852. 

'Fern, de Alva MlilxochUl, Relaciones Historicas; Id. Historia 
Chichtmeca; both in Kingsbor. Coll., Vol. IX. 
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^ATur, and wherein we most set him down as a rerj confused chro- 
noIoi;lftt. The great valne of hi» work, for our purpose, consists in the 
AtipfK^Hton that among the pictured annals which he had before his 
eyr* when h«: wrv>te, a f*heet must have eziste<l upon which the Exodus 
of the ''TulU'C Knights ** Cas he calls them; from the North to Anahnac 
with r^irres fionding chronological signs was pictured, and that he 
deNcril>e«i to us their halting places, step by step, in a roost circum- 
stAHtial manner. It Is Uy be regretted that this sheet, as well as all the 
other^i from which he worked, ha« been lost. The government of New 
Hpfliii ordered these drawings with his MS8. to be given up, nnd fortmde 
their printing and publication. Boturini (about 1760; rescued them 
from the archives, but he also was forced to give them up, and they were 
hsiicted over Uy Veytia* for inspection and criticism. He examined 
tlie picturen mid the text of Ixtlllxochitl, and his labors were afterwards 
publi*«hed. But the pictures themselves have disappeared, and some 
trnccN indicate that they found their way to France, while others denote 
that iliey wer«' carried to England. The strongest proof that Ixtlilxochitl 
po<«HCNse(l pictures of that kind, rests on his own description of the 
TiilU'C Exodus. It is detailed so accurately that any one who has 
obtnin«!d a Hufllcient fomlllarity with Mexican picture-writing, might 
alnio.Ht feel enabled to undertake a reconstruction of the sheet f^om 
Ixtlilxochitrs text. 

\Vc can not rofniin from giving this text, though In greatly abridged 
fonii. 

"Ill II town, Tlachicatzin, in the territory Hnc-Tlapallan, two chiefs 
niiinrd (>lialcutxin and Tlacaraitzln rose against the laws and existing 
order of things in the year 1 Tecpatl' (equivalent to the year 544 B. C). 
Puiiishcd with exile, they some time later tried their fortunes in war. 
But filially thry found themselves obliged to fly and leave the country, 
and up(>ii their way reaching the settlements of TIaxicullacau and 
uniting with the troops of related families living there, together 
they nrrivt'd nt the settlement of Tlapallanconco. Here they husbanded 
their strength for three years, and after holding a council with 
five other chieAi, they decided to migrate still farther, because their 
enemies wore too near to them. Their astrologer, Huematzln 
(the man with the long hand) had told them of a far-distant land 
In the East where once the Qulnametln had lived, who had been 
exterminated a long time ago, and whose territory was now without 
luhnbitants and ready for occupancy. It was thought best to leave at 
Tlapallanconco some representatives, and then move onward. After a 



'Mar. FtTH. de VefHa y AbAererria, Hlstorla del Orijen, d. 1. Gentes, 
«tc.. lu KlngslK)r. Coll., Vol. VIII. 

I'hls date 1 Tecpatl la well warranted, both by estimation and com- 
patatiou, as being etiulvalent to 544 after Christ. The name 1 Tecpatl 
ItMlf atanda In Mexican chronology for every first year of the great 

Srtod of 5S vcara. The then succeeding amaller epochs of 13 years 
lapUU) begin with the yens 1 Calll, 1 TochtU and 1 Acatl. 
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twelve clays' march they came to a fertile region which they called 
Huey-XallaD.^ Here they celebrated in the year 1 Calll their Jirst thir- 
teenth year (tlapilli) since their departure. They then proceeded on and 
came to Xalisco by the sea, and remained there ei;;ht years and left 
there some of their people, and then settled for five years at Chlmal- 
huacan Atenco, which also lay near the sea. Twenty-six years had now 
elapsed since their departure. When leaving their homes they had 
made a solemn vow to keep themselves from their wives, in order that, 
ft-ee from the burden of children, they might sooner reach their destina- 
tion. The time covered by their vow having now elapsed, at that place 
they celebrated their tlrst conjugal feast and then directed their steps to 
Toxpan,' which they reached after a march of eighteen days. During 
the five years they had passed at Toxpan their force had begun to 
increase in numbers, and they moved on and selected the spot Quiya- 
huitzlan Atenco (near the sea^^ for a settlement, where ihey were 
obliged to build boat-s in order to spread themselves among the islands 
more easily. After they had passed six years in this locality they went 
to Zacat)an,^ where they remained seven years, and then to Totzapan^ 
for six years. From thence they wt nt to Tepetla,* staying seven 
years, and then to Mazatcpec,^ eight years. In Ziubcohuatl^ they 
passed eight years, and in Iztachuexucha," situated farther north, they 
remaiued twenty-six years. From that place they moved to Tulant- 
zinco/" where the tribe was sheltered in a large wooden building and 
lived there about eighteen years. But at last they preferred to change 
that place for TuUan, where they remained in order to make it their 
final resting place. (648 B. C.)." 

They had spent 104 years in their journey, a distance of about 1200 
miles In a direct line, and Ixtlilxochitl does not mention what people 
and tribes they encountered during this time, only that on their arrival 
at Tnllan, he says that the Chichimecas had become their neighbors, 
with whom they began to stir up trouble. Then by the advice of 
Huematzin, they sent an embassey to the King. of the Chichimecas with 
the request that he should give them a King of his own family, who met 
this overture in a friendly way and promised that then, and for all future 
time they should remain unmolested, and that both tribes should live 
together in peace. 



'It is the Huichola of to-day. 

*East of the volcano of Colima, to-day Tuxpan. 

^Corrupted to Cavistan to-day. 

^Zacatollan, at the mouth of the Mescala river. 

^otzapan on the maps of to-day. 

^Probably the Tepeacuilco of the modern maps. 

^Increased to Temazatepec to-day. 

^Recognizable In Xuchlcoatlan. 

'Iztac-huechucha, the place of the white willows ; to-day Huechutla. 

**rralan-Tzlnco ; translated Little Tolan. 
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This description of the march is as clear as any of that time can be 
expected to be. With the exception of a few of the halting places, all 
other localities can be traced with certainty upon almost any good 
Mexican map.* Here and there Ixtlilxocbitrs manner of spelling 
differs ftom the modem. For the nominal seat of the rebels, which 
the author calls Tlachicatzin, we do not need to look, because it was not 
the name of a place bat of a person, and signifies " the Lord of the place 
where the Ball House stands." The mysterious TIapallan of the North, 
we should place, ft'om circumstances before mentioned. In the neighbor- 
hood of Culiacan, that is in the present state of Sinaloa. The hiero- 
glyphic symbols designating their halts, the number of years of their 
stay, the number of years passed in going fk*om place to place, the fbot- 
prints marking the connecting lines, the hieroglyphic symbols for the 
nanif> of individuals, the settlements they left on their march, and the 
chronological marks for the epoch of 18 years (Tlapilll), must have all 
been spread before the Indian writer on that pictured sheet. His other- 
wise too dry description, be endeavored to enliven by interspersing 
phrases of their heroic poetry. In the ensuing enumeration of the chielk 
who reigned at Tollan (all of them being preserved in the other 
chronicles and works, with modflcations which change nothing in the 
substance), Ixtlilxochltl makes a statement which has been much 
ridiculed. A law, he says, had been passed by the tribe that a chief 
should not be allowe«l to reign more than 52 years. A better under- 
standing of this hcemiu;>ly linpractlcnblo rule will probably be reached, 
by considering It as sanctioning an old or introducing a new division of 
time, by which, as is well-known, the space of 62 years was regarded as 
a cycle. "Then Huematzin died,* so we read, "on reaching the great 
age of 800 years. But before his death he liad nevertheless completed 
the Teoamochtli, a book which contained the laws, the astrology, the 
division of time, the sacred rites and the whole science of his people.'* 
A perfect copy of the Teoamochtli (book of the gods) bus not indeed 
been preserved. The so-called Dresden Codex, the Codex Tro, the 
Codex Vaticanus and others, are only fragments of similar compositions 
describing their ritual compositions. But the real existence of such a 
pictured Pandect-like collection can not be doubted in the least. Less 
credible appears the story of the prolonged life of Huematzln, the man 
with the great hand. But we shall not be mistaken, If wc consider the 
statement of the death of Iluematzin at 800 years of age, as a 
metaphor to be Interpreted, that at the time of the settlement at 
TuUan, the reign of the priesthood came to an end and a new secular 
relgu began. The mentioned period of 800 years still remains of 
interest. If we should count this period back from the foundation of 
Tullan (648 — 800=348) we have the year 348 B. C, but If we venture to 
count back from the time of the exodus flrom Huetlapallan, we should have 



*We have taken as a guide the folio map of Antonio Garcia Cubas, 
Mexico, 1880. 
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(544 — 800 = 244) the year 244 B. C. This is about the middle of the 
third century, at which time, according to other calculations (see above) 
the beginning of an era of the Mexican nations seems to have fallen. 

Alva de Ixtlilxochitl snys, that Huematzin also left prophecies of the 
good and bad fortune which his tribe would meet, and that they all took 
place even to the smallest details. We must not wonder at that, for 
they were after constructions, which later generations of his tribe have 
attributed to him out of respect. 

Only a short time afterwards the settlers at TuUan received an 
addition of men of a similar language, religion and race. They also 
came from the neighborhood of Culiacan ; they had, however, taken a 
shorter and more direct road thence through Michoacan and Anahuac, 
and they had spent only 40 years in this migration. They were the 
so-called Mixcohuas, with whom Brasseur first made us acquainted by 
his trauNlatiou A'om the Cudex Chimalpopoca, written in the Nahuatl 
idiom. As to the substance* of this work, it surpasses in completenes. 
and importauce every other work of its kind, and a new critical transla- 
tion which is in preparation, promises the student more correct material 
than he ever had before without probably varying the leading features. 
This tribe of Nahoas came also to seek land for a settlement. From 
the account before us, suggestions can be gathered that they had put 
themselves in communication with their co-nationalists at Tullan, and 
that they hud made and ratified a treaty with them on the plains of 
Teutihuacau, by which they were allowed to occupy the plateau of 
Anahuac with its lakes, and settle at Quauhtitlan, but chiefiy at Colhuacan. 
These Mixcohuas outlived their brother-tribe at Tullan for many cen- 
turies. The latter was already dispersed in the year 10G4, while their 
brethren at Colhuacan re.sistcd the invasion of the Chichimecas, in the 
tenili and eleventh centuries. It is narrated that in the year 1376 the 
ruler of Colhuacan gave a chief of his own blood to the recentiy-arrlved 
tribe of the Aztecs, at their own request. These Inhabitants of Colhua- 
can were always noted for speaking the Nahuatl tongue with the greatest 
elegance, and for having been the founders of the beautiful town of 
Tezcuco. When Cortes on lauding inquired who ruled in the highlands, 
he was answered : The Mexicans and the Colhuas. Neither Cortes, nor 
any of his generals who advanced still farther heard of Tullan, or of the 
Tultecas, evidently because the tribe as such had become extinct five 
centuries before, and portions of it had already been absorbed into other 
tribes. 

After all, Alva de Ixtlilxochitl was not incorrect in regarding Tullan 
and its ancient inhabitants as a prehistoric people, and in calling them 
Tultecas. He was well acquainted with their palaces and temples, 
which then were in ruins, for he often refers to them as being memor- 
able and splendid antiquities, and it must have been well known to him 
that his tribe (for he was a Colhuan) did not found and inhabit those 
ancient towns which extendeii as far as Yucatan, Chiapas and Guatemala, 
21 
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siDce he does not intimate that his tribe had ever gloried In harfng 
erected snch buildings as there exist, or had spread itself over soch a 
large extent of territory. Hence we can readily onderstand, why 
Ixtlilxochitl should have attributed all this work to that ancient tribe of 
Tullau, which had long ago passed fh>m existence. He most also have 
been acquainted with the appellation TuUeeatif so common among his 
own people, signifying a man skilled in all arts and handicrafts. He 
therefore had an inducement to state his impression, that these Tnltecatl 
had been the early colonists and builders of the cities then in mlns. 
We have no objection to the derivation of the word tultecaU fh>m 
Tullan. It seems everywhere the custom of the villagers, to look up to 
those living in the capital or chief town, as men of large experience in 
art8, and to apply such designation in a wider sense also to persons and 
things. But as we can not prove that Tullan was the only or principal 
cradle of art aud science, fk'om which place they spread through the 
country, we have no right to speak of the architecture of the Tultecas 
or of their great empire, for, in respect to art treasures the highlands of 
Mexico make only a poor display, while the minority of them are finind 
in Yucatan, Tabasco and Chiapas, in flict in such territories as were 
inhabited by the Mayas, and which were occupied by the Nahoas only at 
a very late date (1100-1200 A. D.), and at a time long after the stones 
composing these edifices had been placed in position, and had already 
begun to crumble away. 

Thus flEir we have made ourselves acquainted with the theories 
regarding the prehistoric Olmecas and Tultecas, which were entertained 
at the time of the Conquest; we have grouped their settlements terri- 
torially and linguistically, and have endeavored to give a correct 
chronological sequence to their movements. Now we will undertake 
another task which springs naturally from the subject, viz : to discover 
what our authorities will allow us to fix upon (1) as the points of depart- 
ure, (2) the line of march, and (3) the final resting places of the ancient 
tribes of Olmecas and Tultecas. Some of these questions have already 
been partially answered. But it still remains for us to discover In regard 
to the Tultecas, whence they came into that territory, from which Alva 
de Ixtlilxochitl, without any prior historical statement, describes their 
descent to Tullan. It is not possible that a people making use of a 
language so perfect and expressive could have come into sudden 
existence over night, like the mushroom, in the darkness of Cullacan. 
Such a people must of necessity date ftom the past, and possess a rich 
history. But no traces of such development and actual occupation can 
be found in the neighborhood of Cullacan. The attempt has been made 
to represent the buildings of the Zufiis and the Cliif Dwellers as the first 
essays of an architecture, which we admire so much in its higher 
perfection in the ruined palaces of Mexico, and particularly in those of 
Yucatan. To believe in such a salto mortale would not be possible for 
anyone, who has made himself at all ftunlliar with the first principles of 
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architecture and tectonics. It is not easy to comprehend, indeed it is 
impossible to understand, how a people accustomed to erect high-storied 
buildings with windows in them, and who instead of entering from the 
ground floor by doors, climbed to the higher stories by ladders and 
descended again the same way, could arrive in the progress of time and 
architectural development to build houses of one story only on pyramidal 
mounds, and to make them without windows but always provided with 
doors, and to roof this story with a remarkably massive platform. 
The protoplasm of Tultec architecture can hardly have originated in the 
head of a Zuni or of a Cliff dweller. It is ditficult also to comprehend 
that the Tultecas should have made settlements so far Northward as the 
Zniii live. Had this been the case, among the many heads of animals 
found among Mexican hieroglyphics, we should have detected at least 
one of them resembling the characteristic buffalo, but we do not meet 
with the slightest trace of it. Therefore, deeming it preposterous 
to place the cradle of the Tultecas in the far North, we will no longer 
dwell on this hypothesis, but we will, on the contrary, endeavor to 
show, that according to the best indications the Tultecas must have 
first started f^ora the East, and in particular fVom the coast of 
the Mexican Gulf, and thence have migrated in a North-westerly 
direction not very much farther North than Culiacan. As regards 
the Olmecas, whogl we have learned ft'om traditon landed at 
Panuco on the Gulf Coast, we will endeavor to answer this fur- 
ther question, how these magicians (for with this name the savage 
Maya Indians always designated them) could step by step establish 
themselves along the Gulf Coast as far as Golfo Dulce and Copan, and 
could impress upon the intervening territory and people, a civilization 
whose origin and character is still so enigmatical a problem to the 
modern student. 

We will begin with the flrst acts of the Olmecas on the Panuco coast, 
the coast of Tam, as we may call it. Three authorities are at our 
disposal for this purpose — Sahagun, the Codex Chimalpopoca and the 
Popnl Vnh. In the flrst two we flnd stated the ideas entertained by the 
Nahoa writers regarding the Tultecas, and in the third tlie ideas 
entertained by the Maya writers respecting the Olmecas. As to the 
Codex Chimalpopoca and the Popnl Vuh, the accounts given agree only 
in their first chapters. They inform us how, after many fruitless 
attempts, man was created, or as we should state it in modern prose, 
divested of poetical phraseology, how the rude savage was led step by 
step to civilizatioQ. Then follow in both works the account of certain 
catastrophes caused by atmospheric changes and volcanic eruptions 
which hindered bat did not entirely put an end to the civilization already 
well advanced, and left a portion of the inhabitants unharmed to carry 
on the work. From this point these two authorities are at variance. 
The Nahoa (Codex Chimalpopoca) is occupied with the early history of 
the tribe, which is set down in fixed chronological sequence Arom the year 
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596 A. D. to the time of the Conquest (1621 A. D.)- Our attention i» 
turned Immediately after the narration of physical convolsion» to the 
consideration of particular localities, such as Anahnac and Teotihoacan. 
Another Nahoa tribe, not the Tultec tribe of Ixtlllxochitl, but one which 
afterwnrds came from the North and which fs called the Mizcohaas, 
from the mime of its leader, is described to ns as celebrating in 
Teotihuacan a great religious ceremony, probably in conn(*ction with 
its neighborii ft*om Tullan. The Mnyn chronicle (the Popol Vuh), on 
tlie other hand, goes on to state that the leader Oncuiuatz remained for 
a long time at Tamoanchan enduring great privations, until he secured 
provisions for his people and gnides for his further progress in countrlea 
yet unknown to him, at Paxil and Cayal& (which localities we shall 
endeavor to designate hereafter). From here we are abruptly trans- 
ferred by the author to Camuhibal and Xibalba, localities which, in spite 
of the obscurity which surrounds them, can be sufficiently well ascer- 
tained from the statement that grfeat deeds were enacted there ** in the 
Seven Caverns.'* From here they were frightened away and wandered for 
a long time with their god Tohil at their head, suffering great hardships 
and privations, till we are able to locate them on their arrival at Goate- 
mala. We can follow them Uj-day on their route by the names of the placea 
Mixtan, Cavlstan and Avilitz, which they passed through, accompanied 
by a tribe called the Yaqui. * The whole narration is of loose coherence, 
without any chronological statement of time. Only a few circumstantial 
indications of historical dates can be elicited ftom this Maya authority 
(the Popul Vuh). The described migration hardly falls in the early 
epochs of Tultecan and Colbua wanderings. Our impression is that it 
rather occurred in the epoch of the eleventh and twelfth century, and 
that the Quiche tribe, whose fate and exploits the author of the Popul 
Vuh narrates, broke up from the North of Cullacan at about the same 
epoch when the seven Chichimccau hordes began to invade Anahnac, 
but that the Quiches went farther South and finally settled in Guatemala. 
While the Maya and the Nahuatl authorities may dlfler somewhat from 
each other in re<rard to the earliest events of their history, the substance 
of their narrations is strikingly identical, and it Is only when passing to 
the narration of later events, that each of these authors endeavors U> 
give an account of his own tribe. The inference, therefore, is easily 
suggested that both people may originally have sprung fVom the 
same source, and that at a later time they may have separated from 
each other and each followed its own fortunes by a different path. 
When they again encountered each other after the lapse of centuries, 
eacf) of them may have been so entirely changed that recognition was 
ditllcult, if not entirely impossible. After what has been stated such an 
hypothesis is reasonably justified, and should not be instantly rejected. 
But from what follows it will be seen that there are positive grounds for 
advancing this hypothesis to the rank of a fact. 

*Tlie Nahoa people appear in the chronicles of the Quiche and 
Cacchi«iuels always under the name of Yaqui. 
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To sucare this fact, wc most now refer to our third source of iuforma- 
tioD, to the report which Saha&:nn has left us rejararding the prehistoric 
Mexicans. Sahngiui is often quoted, and extracts from his works have 
<>een made by most modern writei*s upon this subject. We are therefore 
astonished to find, that certain statements which corrol>orate the views 
we have advapced above, have hitherto escaped the attention of the 
readers of these records. As we Intend to submit this chapter of 
4Sahagun to close inspection it will be desirable to translate the text as 
literally as possible, omitting only certain of the longer passages. 

8AHAOUN '* CONCERNING THE MEXICANS."* 

Numberless years ago the first settlers came in ships and 

landed at a Northern port, which ft-om that cause was called Panutla, 
now Pautlan. These travellers, having the snow-covered mountains and 
the volcanoes always in sight, began their journey with a priest at their 
ti^ad, who carried their God before them, and in this way they finally 
•came down as far as Guatemala. 

Still their first settlement was Tamoanchan, where they remained for 
A long time under the constant direction of their Priests and Sooth- 
sayers, the Amoaxagues, who understood how to prepare their pictured 
annals. Though they all had travelled together, they (the Priests) 
separated themselves trom them and carried away all the pictured 
annals, in which their sacred rites and acts had been described. But 
4>efore they left they made the following statements to those that 
remained behind : *'Know that your God lays upon ybu the command to 
remain in this country. He malces you lords and proprietors of it. 
Your God will return ft*oiii whence he came and we will accompany 
him." 

Of all those wise men only four remained l)ehind. They were 
Oxomogo, Cipactonal, Tlaltecuic and Suchicoaco. When they were 
alone they held counsel among themselves and said: A time will come 
when there must be light and when our community will need laws for its 
guidance. But how shall we govern this people while their God is 
absent? They have taken away our Books; what can we do without 
the advice of Astrology and the interpretation of dreams? At once they 
^et to work and made a reckoning of the days and nights and of the 
Division of Time, and this reckoning has always been observed, so long 
sa the Tultecas, the Mexicans f the Tecpanecas and ail the Chichimecas 
possessed a government. Only it is not possible to discover distinctly 
ft'om this reckoning how long they remained at Tamoanchan ; but it was 
well known that this had been stated in the Books that had been burned 
in the reign of the King Itzcohuatl. 

From Tamoanchan thuy then went to a town called Teotiuacan, and 
here they took steps for the election of a leader. Then they built tombs 
And mounds for the Sun and Moon, and though it is not easy to believe 
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that all this had been done by the hand of man, It la nevertheless true, 
because they were a giant race. This we see clearly to-day on the great 
moantalnons hill of Cholnla, which was erected with lime and bricks of 
adobe. The town was named Teotiaacan, because Tentl was there, 
which signified God. 

While they all remained at Tamoanchan, some of the fkmilies left and 
settled in a province caUed to-day Olmeca-Vitztoti, and we know that 
they practiced all kinds of abominations and witchcraft in the most 
ancient times, because their chief, the Olmeca-Vitztoti, had made a 
compact with the Devil and received his name in consequence. Of him 

it is narrated : And there was a Cnexteco who was the 

leader of the Guaxtecas, who drank five glasses of wine, whereby he lost 
his reason; he kicked away his mantle, and because of his shame he fled 
to Panotlan with all his vassals and with those who spoke his language* 
But the others remained at the place which we call to-day Tovclme, Id 
their own language Toompahau and in romance ** our neighbors.'* The 
modem name of the Guaxtecas is derived from that of their chief. . • 
(A detailed narration of his sorceries follows). 

After order and good government had been maintained for along time 
at Tamoanchan, they removed their settlement f)ir away to a place called 
Sumiltepec. Here the Lords, the Elders and the Priests came together 
and held a council, and said that their God had declared that they should 
no longer remain at Sumiltepec, but that they must wander farther 
away and discover new territory, and for that reason the young and old, 
the men and the women, set out again upon their wandering, proceeding 
at first very slowly, until they came to Teotiuacan, where they elected 
those who should lead ami rule ovtM* them; and uo every chief accoin- 
panied those who spoke his language, and each division (cuadrilia) 
carried at its head the God that belonged to it. The Tultecas always 
went first; then came the Otomies. When these wiih their leader had 
reached Coatepec, they went no farther with the others, for from thla 
point their chief led them to the moantalus where he wished them to 
make a settlement, and this is the reason why they always made their 
sacrifices apon mountain heights and began to build their dwellings 
upon the declivities. But the Tultecas, the Mexicans and the Nuhoas, 
and all the others, went on their way over the plains and the high, cold, 
desert places (paramos) that they might discover new lands, and each 
family was preceded by its God as a recognized leader. No tradition, 
however, remains behind of the length of time they wandered in this way. 
At length they came to a valley surrounded by high hills, where they 
rested themselves and wept over the many hardships and griefs they 
endured, for they suflV^red hunger and great thirst. In this valley there 
were seven caverns, which they selected for their places of worship, 
and here they sacrificed ever afterwards, according to their custom. 
The memory and the reckoniug of all the time that they remained there 
are alike entlrelv lost. 
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While now the ToltecRs with the others remalDed there, it is reported 
that their God spoke to them in particular (que Sn Dios les habl6 a parte) 
and commanded them to return back to the same place from whence 
they came, and not to remain there any longer. When the Taltecas 
heard this, they inangurated sacrificial rites in the seven caverns before 
their departure, and afterwards they all arrived at Tollantzin'co, ft*om 
whence they moved at a later time to Xicotithin, which to-day is called 
Tulla. 

In later years the Michoaques, with their leader Amimitl, returned 
from that place and settled towards the setting of the sun, where they 
still dwell to-day. Little by little the Nahoas came back, whom we 
to-day call Tecpanecas. The Acoloaques, the Huxotzincas and the 
Tlascaltecas came back also. Each of these families ciime here by itself 
where Mexico now stands. And Anally came also the Mexicans them- 
selves, who had remained behind, for to them likewise their God had 
said • • • • • "For that reason all the natives of that country 
are in the habit of saying that they had been brought up in those Seven 
Caverns, and that fk'om them they Imd migrated down to their present 
abodes. But that is not true, for they did not move away, but only went 
thither that they might bring their offerings ft'om there at the time when 
they (the Tultecas) dwelt in that valley." . . . (Then follows a short 
sketch of the Aztecs, of whom we already know, and an explanation to 
the effect that all those nations which came ft'om the North called them- 
selves Chichi mecas, as also those which inhabited the plateaux and had 
been assimilated with them.) ** All these Chichimecas/* says Sahagnn, 
** spoke the Nahuatl language, yet with notable differences of dialect. 
On the other hand, the nations which dwelt in the East, as the Olmeca- 
Vixtoti and Nonohualca, did not call themselves Chichimecas." 

It win not be out of place to add a few explanations to this account of 
Sahagun. 

What portion of our globe had been the home of those lauded at 
Panuco? The answer to this question has been the object of long-con- 
tinued speculation. Thus much Is certain : they must have come from a 
highly civilized country. Hence no reasonable ground can be alleged for 
placing its source in the North of our Continent. Were we to allow our 
views to be guided by circumstantial evidence (since no other Is at hand) 
it Is the antique civilization of Western Asia which affords most points 
of similarity to that of ancient Mexico. But by what fate these 
foreigners were driven away ft'om so distant a home, what means of 
locomotion they employed and by what routes they chanced to enter the 
Panuco river, it will be Impossible ever to ascertain. On all such Interest- 
ing points tradition Is absolutely silent. We only read the statement 
that their first appearance was In canoes, and at the mouth of the said 
river; and that some time later, one part of them started for the North- 
west of Cullacan, and another part for the South of Yucatan. We can 
not fairly presume that they would have come from either of these 
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regions siinply to returD thllber. We mast tberefore ralliei- coiiclude 
thst they came from the North or the East. In tbe North our eyes meet 
with the vu«t liuir or our contlDunt, destitute At that tiiiie of any traces 
of that peculiar kind or clvUUation, which these foi'clgDerH so rapidly 
established Id Central America. Oa the Ea«t lay the boundless waters 
of the Onir and iIih Ailaniic Ocean. If ihey caiue by this route, the 
Tuablni; tvuTes have loni; slocv burled the secrets of their path behlud 
the rurrowln^ keels of their barka. 

Nor do we pnin any iarormation in regard to tlie number of those that 
■rrlved. It Is dlftlcult to believe that they arrived In lar^e nambers, 
but quite the reverse. If they were wUe men, who possessed a knowl- 
edge of the stars, who could calculate periods uf time and were acquainted 
with worldly arts, then indeed but a small number of ihem would be 
required to overawe the rude savages, to change them tirst Into servants 
and afterwards loto willing followeni, who would accompany them like 
eons of the name family on their later migratlous, to subdue their uelsb- 
bors and afterwards to conquer more distant tribes. 

It Is not probable thst the site of Tamoancban was any longer recog' 
nlzcdatthe time of tbe Conquest. Wo have already stated tint the word 
in tbe Hunsteca language signllles "the place where the serpents live." 
Bnt the rulued pyramids of Tuzpan and Papantia, as well as those of 
Ulzantia, njrnish hints where wl- may look for the fort;otten place. 
These very names are not original in the Huastecu or Maya language. 
They were given by the Naboas, probably by the Totooca tribe. In the 
language of the Huastecas this kind of pyramidal construction was 
called Faxil' (templo, cue, baluaiie) and Ganaihli is tbe Hrsl place 
menlioned in the Fopu! Vuh, where the leader of those who landed 
found the tirst ear of maize. Cayalft In Maya signifies watfr of ihejltheg. 

The departure of the leader fur the South, carrying the Books of the 
Council and the Gods, apparently far further colooiEation. and tbe state 
of abandonmeiit In which the deserted settlers (bund themselves, are 
dramatically described. Tbe tale is evidently gathered by Sahagnn from 
the lips of the Indians, and we accept it without hesitation or comment on 
its Intrinsic credibility. It is however not reported in the Popol-Vuh. 
The Popol-Vnb' at this point enlarges on events which concern tbe Maya 
tribe. We now learn from Sabagun how the deserted band, the future 
TultecHS, endeavored to shape their destiny. They organized themselves 
II Independeut body. They reconstructed from memory the Book 
of the Couucil and also tbe traditional calendar, probably preservlDK- 
Its fundamcutai features. They gained lu number and In strength, so as 
to send a colony to tbe mountains of Huaslecu. Still further to tbe 
West tbey discovered the beautinil plain of Tcotlhuacan, inhabited by 
Otomies. and there laid the foundations fbr a central sanctuary. We nnd 
them also busied at Sumlllepec- If we might venture to change this 




'See ZtrOeno, Noticla dc la Icugua Huastuca. vocabulary appendix 
'Popol-Vuh, ed. Brasseur, Paris, 1861, pajfe 215. 
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word Into Samiltepec, supposing a very probable error of print or of 
conaposition, we shonld receive firom snch correction a hint where to look 
fbr this place, which can no longer be found on any map. Samilli, or 
more correctly zamilli, signifies ** brick " and tepee ** mountain." We 
might then recognize the Pyramid of Cholula in this mountain of bricks, 
to which they transferred their residence from Tamoanchan, and when 
we read farther on, that flrom this place they moved very ** leisurely" to 
Teotihuacan, the discovery and fixing of that locality which is so near 
Oboluta, is rendered more certain. In this description of their gaining 
ground on the high plateaux of the West, we obtain a glimpse of the 
manner in which these foreign colonists, taking the shortest course 
firoro the coast, were able to reach the highlands, and obtain a very strong 
confirmation of their special agency in establishing those central points 
of civilization always recognized as prehistoric, to-wit: Cholula* and 
Teotihuacan. 

Their restless leaders did not give the people time to settle in 
Xamiltepec. They led them onward to Teotihuacan, where the whole 
force was put in marching order, and as the author states, separated 
according to the languages spoken by the tribes. Of such tribes, how- 
€ver, the Otomiea alone are mentioned. This tribe, tenacionsly clinging 
to the soil of its forefathers, seems to have been left at home as unfitted 
for distant expeditions. Yet we may fairly suppose that some of 
those tribes, with which tbe adventurers had come in contact on their 
line of operation between Tamoanchan and Teotihuacan, may have been 
induced by force or by persuasion, and by anticipations of good luck, to 
Join in the novel enterprise. 

The Tultecas, we read, marched always at the head of the column. 
This is the first mention of them we have in the account. It might 
almost seem from the statement that these Tultecas had joined themselves 
to those leaders for the first time at Teotihuacan. This may indeed 
have been the case, when we consider that the foreign immigrants had 
some time before established this sanctuary, and that ft'tends must have * 
been living there, who took an interest in this movement of their 
co-nationals, and had furnished them provisions, guides and addition to 
their numbers. Possibly also the settlers in Teotihuacan had for these 
very reasons claimed the leadership, and should we not be ready to 
believe that they had at that time adopted the name of Tultecas, we may 
suppose that Sahagun only followed the tradition according to which the 
first tribe which returned back from the North, about the year 544 A. D., 
in order to settle at Tollan, was usually designated as the Tultecas. 
Whether we are right or not, the distinct statement, that the said tribe 
of Tultecas, with another from Tamounchan, jointly undertook an 
expedition from Teotihuacan, directed towards the North for fbrther 
€xploration, is very interesting. 



^Read on these explorations Brantz Mayer, Mexico, as it was, and as 
it is ; New York : Wiley & Putnam, 1844, page 240. 
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Led by that tribe they wandered in a Northerly direction, saffering 
much from hnnger and thirst, through lonesome wilds, over high and 
cold tracts, till they arrived at a deep valley where they found shelter in 
seven caverns. A shorter or more graphic description of the wanderings 
of a national csravan, self-reliant and aggressive, moving over the high 
plateaux of Guansjuato, Zacatecas, Guadalajara, Durango and Cinaloftt 
can scarcely be given. Nothing is more strongly emphasized in all the 
traditions of thene people than thefr stern combsts with Nature. They 
never chose to give a moving description of bloody encounters with 
formidable enemies, but they chiefly recount the thirst, the hunger, and 
especially the cold which they had to endure, and how they struggled 
against these three enemies aud finally overcame them with the help of 
their astute priests, whom they classed with their Gods. 

Where the valley with the seven caverns was situated, how long they 
remained there, and how widely they dispersed after they had grown 
strong, and what wild tribes they subjected, on these points Sahagun, as 
well as all other native and Spanish chroniclers, are silent. One thing 
only, already mentioned, is communicated by the chronicler Ixtlllzochitl : 
that two of the Tultec chiefs rebelled, retired to Cnliacan and afterwards 
wandered Southwards to Tullan. CuHacan is the only place lying in & 
Northerly direction to which we can follow their wanderings and 
settlements with historical accuracy. Even flrom this information alone 
we gain much, for we obtain the direction of their North- westefn line of 
march and a distinct locality flroro whence they may have spread in 
different directions. In the valley of Tultan, in Zacatecas, we come 
upon n great extent of ruins, called La Quemada, which recent investiga- 
tions have so far failed to adequately describe. Hi^j^her up we meet the 
very suggestive names Durango and Chihuahua, and In their Southern 
boundary we find a tribe speaking an idiom, Sahaibo^^ which to-day 
bears the same name, and has a strong resemblance to Chihuahua and 
Xibalba. It will be difficult for us now to discover the grounds upon 
which the Spaniards gave two of the names above mentioned to those 
two provinces. But we have the linguistic license to change the modern 
name Durango into the Nahuatl form of pronunciation, which would be 
Tulanco, meaning ** in Tula." We must here remark that the Nahoas as 
well OS the Mayas always designated Tula' as the cradle of their race^ 



^Carta Etnogratlca de Mexico, por el Lie. M. Orozco y Berra : Mexico, 
18(>4. 

*Thore has been much trilling in finding the true etymology of this 
name. Edw. B. Taylor, '• Anahuac," London, 1861, changes it into the 
Asiatir. Tiiran. The Mexican historians spell it Tullan or Tollan, 
deriving it evidently from the word tiilj which means reed. In accord- 
ance with its hieroglyi)hic coat of arms, as represented In the Codex 
Mendoza by a l)inHlie of reeds. The anonymous author of the Katunes 
changes Tulan to Tulapan. We must take care not to give too much 
credit to tlie tendency, whicli all nations have shown, to exi)lain by means 
of their own i<liom topographical names and sounds transmitted to them 
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therefoi'e both of them io remote times must have dwelt in coiDmoB in 
Tola. Both of them speak also of a valley with seven caves, Chico- 
mostoc in Nahuatl and Wukub-pek in Maya. In like manner we have 



by the earlier inhabitants. We think Tulan to be best explained by the 
Maya language, in which tul means abundance^ and the aftlx a the pre- 
position i«; hence **inthe land of abundance." It is in this sense that 
Tulan is always mentioned in the chronicles and heroic songs of the 
Maya Quiches and Cakchiciueles, as the land in which they found repose, 
a home and happiness. In these songs, record is also made of four such 
Tulans. The one lay towards the rising of the sun, hence toward 
the Eastern Ocean, and perhaps Tula^ halfway between Tampico and 
S. Luis de Potosi, a second at the setting of the sun. Now if this 
second Tulan in some of these songs appears in combination with 
Xibalba also, and is designated as the Tulan of the Seven Caves, to 
which ** their Gods had brought them from the Tulan of the East," we 
can not help inferring from this observation, that we have here in sub-' 
stance before us, the same tale and tradition, which Father Sahagun had 
gathered among the Nahoas. The Tamoanchan of the one is the first 
and Eastern Tulan of the other, and the Chicomoztoc is the second 
Tulan. It was but natural that iu Sahagun's narration, the Nahoa should 
give the leadership to their cognate tribe, the Tultecas, whilst the Quiche 
should bring into prominence such deeds as were performed by their 
ancient cognates, the Huastecas ; and we must not forget that the foreign 
conquerors, their leaders, were only few in number, and that the Huas- 
teca or other Maya natives, who had become their disciples, formed the 
stock of the colonists, who were carried away to settle among the 
Chichimecas. Being educated to a higher standard of culture, they had 
gradually assimilated to their teachers, and had thereby become able to 
transplant the nobler modes of life into the distant South of Guatemala 
iu later centuries, where they were found at the time of the Conquest 
divided into the three nations, the Quiche, Cakchiquel and Zutigil. 
By the third Tulan probably the proper Tultecan city of Tullan is 
meant, 18 miles North of the city of Mexico; and the* fourth Tullan, 
** where God is," seems to have been situated in Chiapas, near Guatemala; 
this suggestion being given by the author of the chronicle, who com- 
plains that ** the Zotziles had prohibited his people from entering that 
sanctuary." The Zotziles and Tzendales are to-day two powerful Maya 
tribes, and occupy the central portion of Chiapas, from which the rapid 
waters of the Tabasco and Uzumazinta rivers roll down to the (rulf of 
Mexico, and in which the ruined sanctuaries of Palenque and Ocosingo 
were discovered. Now, if the Maya-speaking people gave their 
principal migratory stations the name of Tulan, it seems as if t)ie 
Nahoas had given theirs that of Tlapallan. Hue-hue tlapallau, to be 
translated the most ancient Tlapallan, could be located at Tamoan- 
chan, the place where the Calendar was made or recomposed after 
the departure of the Gods with the Book of Council. Hue-Tlapallan, 
ancient Tlapallan, could be identified with the country surrounding 
Culiacan, and by Tlapallan, without any prefix, we know that Chiapas 
was meant, the land to which Quetzalcohuatl resorted, and which Cortes 
was shown on his expedition to Honduras. He crossed this Tlapallan 
on a road that led only a few miles distant from Palenijue. The trans- 
lation of the Xahuatl word Tlapallan is '* Land of the Varied Colors." 
Therefore the meaning of the words Tulan and Tlapallan appears to 
give the refiex of similar ideas. Though those wandering cokini$ts, ia 
reality, must have been suflferers wherever they halted and settlied, the 
past, in imagination, presented itself always in the brilHancy of a 
Golden Age. 
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no difficulty Id recognizing the name Chlbalba, t^o often mentioned In the 
Popol Vnh as the most ancient abode of clouds and darkness, where the 
ancestors of the Maya-Quiches astonished the barbarians in Chihuahua^ 
or perhaps the modern Zobalbo, with their magic arts. Even Zuivan, 
which Maya authorities always place after the word Tula, should be 
added to this group of nomenclatures, all of which, In spite of their 
various spelling, indicate the same district. To this group also Cibola 
belongs, one of the seven cities sought for by Coronado. But we have 
strong grounds for doubting that tlie migration of the Quiches ttoui 
Chlbalba down to Guatemala occurred at the epoch of the wandering of 
the Tultecas. The Quiches seem to have remained in the North for a 
Ions: time, and then to have Joined the great invasion of the Chichimecaa, 
which took place In the tenth or the eleventh centnry. As to the return 
•of the Tultecas, we refer to the quoted statements ftoni Ixtlilxochitrs 
work. 

We have something to say fbrther, in regard to the sources of this 
information. They are as authentic h» we could desire. Sahagun tells 
us in the prologue of his work how he obtained his ftcts. He took up 
his residence at Tepeopulco, a large Indian village near Tezcuco, and 
with the help of their chief, who had become a Christian, and who was 
there called Don Diego Mendoza, he brousrht together about a dozen 
Indians well acquainted with the early history of their country. To 
these he added four of his own so-called grammatical parishioners, and 
handed them a plan and dispoMltioti of the subjects of which he wished to 
treat. It was the business of the older Indians to extract the meaning 
fh)m the original painted annals, and to set in order the vnrioas .otate- 
ments of the text near their appropriate symboN, and at the same time 
the four graniniaticlanM obtained from the Indians an understanding of 
the meaning of the pictures and translated it into the Nahuatl language. 
Sahagun then translated this text into Spanish. From this results the 
formality of diction in the chapters on early history as compared with 
what follows and was of Sahagun's own composition. None of the other 
historians have employed such a methodical system of learning their 
secrets fVom the Indians themselves. Although the manuscript of 
Sahagun was first published by Bustamante at Mexico in 1829, and after- 
wards republished by Kingsborough at London, the facts contained in it 
were already known in the sixteenth centnry. The Superior of his order 
took the MSS. awny from Sahagun, and Duran, Tobar, Acosta, Torque- 
mada and other authors, have drawn facts from them. Torquemada 
confesses this frankly. We were therefore induced to select Sahagun as 
our best authority, and taking his text for a foundation, to locate the 
llrst germs of the so-called Tultec race, not at the North, but at a landing- 
place on the coast of the Mexican Gulf. 

It only remains for us to endeavor to follow the march of that troop of 
wise men, who separated themselves from the small colony at Tamoan- 
chau, taking the holy books with tliem, and directing those whom they left 
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behiud to await their returu. In regard to the direction they went and 
about their fate nothing in particular is said. No Nahoa writer, as we be- 
lieve, has ever taken up this subject. Were it not for the single document 
written by an anonymous Maya author, we should be entirely in the dark 
with regard to the deeds performed by those Wise Men. The Katunes of 
Maya History, which we have quoted on various occasions, although 
very much abridged, afford u^ an Insight into the gradual colonization 
and the settlements formed by the invaders. A synchronous history of 
the two consanguineous tribes, after their separation iu Tamoanchan, 
could be restored in chronological sequeuce to a certain extent, from the 
middle of the third to the eleventh century. To do this is not our present 
task. We only wish to draw attention to certain points, that may become 
of impoitance, when the task of penetrating deeper into that mysterious 
epoch of American prehistory is undertaken. 

When we inspect, on the map, the Atlantic coast-line, from Panuco 
Southwards to Honduras, we observe the openings of four large gulfs. 
There is first the double Gulf of Tampico, then that of Los TerminoSf 
also called Xicalanco; the third is the Gulf of Bacalar, or Chetumal^ 
and ihe fourth the Qolfo Dulce^ with its great Inland- lake of Itzabal. 
Beginning at Panuco and ending at Itzabal, the whole coast and adjacent 
interior is ancient Maya ground and territory. As far us the inva.'^ious^ 
of the Nahoas, about the eleventh century, had made them acquainted 
with that country,^ they had called the inhabitauts of it Olmecas, It is 
from the lips of Columbus that we hear for the first time the uume 
Maya. He picked It up at a point In the neighborhood of the Goifo 
Dulce, on his fourth voyage.^ It Is not without significance that 
tradition always designates three of the above-named gulfs, the Laguna 
de los Terminos, that of Bacalar and that of Panuco as the landing- 
places of the early settlers, and the following considerations will become 
interesting In the highest degree. Directly In the neighborhood of those 
gulfs we meet with ruins of the greatest importance. In the plain 
South of Panuco lie those of Papantla and MisarUla, On the Laguna de 
los Terminos, overlooking it from a height, stand those uf Palenque. 
On the gulf of Bacalar we find the ruins of Yumpeten (Island of the 
Lord). On the fourth gulf, that of Itzabal or Golfo Dulce, of which 
however tradition makes no mention, we find the large ruins of Quirigua 
and Copan. The character of those ruins is everywhere the same— a 
truncated pyramid, approached by a flight of steps {teocalli in Nuhuatl 
and Ku In Maya) either isolated or surrounded by other constructions. 
This leads us to Infer that the same people who landed at Panuco, and 
who built their teocalli In Anahnac, Zacatecas, and elsewhere, might also 
have made the constructions which exist from Panuco Southwards to 



'This Interesting Incident is reported by P. Martyr de Angleria, 
Ocean. Decadae, ill., Lib. IV., from which we extract only the following 
passage: **In magno lllo tractu reglones sunt duae; Taya haec, Maya 
ilia nominatur.** 
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the Oolfo Dolce. And we can weil suppose that, landing fVom their 
canoes and leaving a colony at Tamoanchan, the Wise Men may have 
navigated the coasts, taking advantage of the protecting hays, and have 
takcMi possession of the elevated and healthy headlands, and that after- 
wards they pursned their work by colonization flirthcr Into the interior. 
Should the above list of constructions of a similar character, erected 
in localities having the same nataral conditions, and sitaated upon the 
same coast, not olfor sufficient evidence of the course of the early 
Central American colonization, and proof that Tamoanchan was the 
place fk'om which it started, we can strengthen the argument by the 
following additional f)M:ts. We turn again to Sahagun, who calls the 
people living on the coast between Panuco and Tabasco, Olmeca. Begin- 
ning with Panuco and the Huasteca province he enumerates them in this 
order: Olmeca-Vixtoti, Olmcca-Anahuac and Olmeca-Nonohualco. Of 
the first Olmecas he tells us at length of their reputation as sorcerers. 
They could change themselves Into all possible forms of animals, such 
as serpents, tigers, eagles and wolves. 11^ we analyze the name Vixtoti, 
we find in the first syllable a primitive word that recurs in all Maya 
dialects with such variations as linguistic usage permits. Itz, uitz, 
quix, means a sorcerer.* The savage Mayas, surprised by these arts, 
had good reason to give the new comers such a title. The second 
syllabic of Vixtoti is the Nahuatl word teucUi, meaning a lord or sire, 
corrupted into toti by the natives, and by the Spaniards into tenlt. As 
far as we know the word viz does not appear In any connection with 
persons or locniliies that belong to the Olmeca-Anabuac, or that of the 
Olmeca-Nooohualco, but it reappears again In the Peninsula of Yucatan. 
There vve find the famous Chichen-Itza and Itzamal, places recognized 
as cenires of civilization. It is also worthy of note, that the Maya 
annals report the name of the invaders who landed atBacalar, as having 
been the Itzaes, and that they came from Tulapan and belonged to the 
house of Nonoalco. So also the Spanish chroniclers of Yucatan, repeat- 
ing the traditions of the people, state that it was Itzamna, who in primi- 
tive times organized and civilized the country.' Analyzing the Maya 
word Itzamna we find it composed of Itza^ sorcerer, and na^ house, and 
we shall do well to correct the prevailing idea that Itzamna was a person, 
and adopt the more probable supposition that the natives wished to 



*In the language of Chiapas it is Hlx;.ln Quiche and Caxchiquel, 
Yitz and Itz ; in Maya proper lo (pronounced Ids) ; In Huasteca Chlx- 
and Huitz. Zeuteno quotes as an example : Huitz-ata, Gods-house.*' 

^Las Casas, In his Hlstorla Apologetlca, Cap. 123, gathered his 
information, as we suppose, among the Tzendales and Zotziles. He 
spells Izona and In another place At9amma, by which the important 
syllable itz is secured, which was dropped by later writers, so that 
Itzamna was cut down to the less suggestive form of Zamna. Also 
Co^oZ^udo, Hlstorla de Yucatan, lib. Iv., Cap. 8, and Landa, Relaclon 
d. 1. Cosas de Yucatan, ed. Brasseur, Paris, 1864, § 5, page 80, and § 35, 
and page 216. The analysis of the name would give Itzaob-na, Houses 
and if nA Is accented, Mother of the Izaes. 
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Indicate thereb; the dwelling or the Itza colony, which had settled Id 
tbelr country. A» early at) the eleveDth century, multitudes of Nahoaa 
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BY A. LB PLOKOKON. 

had peuetratcd into Yucatan anil had ficttled ut Mayapan, and we read In 
the Katunes, that Trom the neighboring mountains of Tabasco a tribe 
named Vltzee came to asslHt Iheir clansmen, and were Instrumental Id 
destroying the seat of the tyrants. We may recognize In them the brother 
tribe orQuiche, the etymology of which name appears to have been ilerlved 
)u this way. Finally we find this word in the form Itiabnl (Itzaob-al — 
sons of the Itzaes) applied to a locality, and a laguna at the foot of the 
plateau of Copun, to-day the inland lake of Qolfo Dolce. 

If we now condense the information already given we shall arrive at 
the following criucloslons. 

The natlonalltj of the men who landed at Panuco can not be aacer- 
talDed. They came in canoea, very probably flrom a Northerly direction, 
and under this assumption they must have travelled or sailed very near 
the coaal of Tamaulipas, or higher np along the Sonth-westem curve of 
the Gulf of Mexico. Soon after their arrival, this force separated. A 
part of it followed the direction of the coast towards the South aod 
became Instmmental in civilizing the Maya tribes of Central America. 
At such places, where Id later times, the Naboas came In Immediate 
contact with the Hayos, they gave them tbe oune of " Otmecat." Bj 
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what name, however, the other Maya tribes of Yucatan, Chiapas and 
Guatemala were c&lled by the l^ahoas is unknown to us. The other 
portion, for whom we will retain ilie name TultecaSf ascended the high- 
lands towards the West. There they came in contact with the Qulna- 
metin upon the mountains, and lower down upon the plains of Tlascala 
they found tribes that very probably also spoke the Maya language. An 
inundation surprised them, a pyramid was built at Cholula for protec- 
tion, and it served also as a temple. After they had become convinced 
of the subjection and obedience of the»e Mayas, they penetrated Into 
the neighboring lands of tlie Otomi tribe, where they selected the plain 
of Teotihuacan as the central point of their civilization. Holding these 
strong poHitlons in the rear, they fearlessly penetrated farther towards 
the North through barren tracts of country to the neighborhood of the 
so-called Chlchiuiecas. After they liad lived and worked among them 
for the space of about 250 years, a dissension broke out among their old 
leaders, and in consequence of it, two families left the country, deter- 
mined to Join their Southern parent colony. They arrived at its oldest 
settlement at Huexotla (the City of Willows) the Hnastec Tumland, 
where a future dwelling place in TuUa is assigned them. Some decades 
afterwards another family of their tribe, the Mixcohua, followed them 
Arom Cnllacan. They formed a settlement at Cnlhuacan upon the lake of 
Mexico. Both these families may be considered as the promoters of 
civilization among the Chichiineca and Otomi tribes. In the languages 
of the neighboring tribe.s, these Tultecas and Mixcohuax appear under 
different names. We find that the Totonaca^* called them Colhuas, 
probably ft'om the name of their capital on the lake of Anahuac, and 
from that still older place Culiacnn. The Maya Quiches speak of them 
as YaquiSy but their other name, Xahocis*'' (those who know), seems to 
have originated with the Chichimecas, who, being their former pupils 
and speaking the same language, desired to express thereby the great 
ascendency in art and science, which their former conquerors had always 
held among them. It is curious to note that this epithet is analogous to 
that which the uncivilized Mayas gave to their conquerors and teachers 
when they called them Itzaes (magicians or wise men). 

The language which the pioneers of civilization had brought with them 
ft'om their distant Fatherland, seems to have merged entirely into that 
of tiie tribes with which they came in contact. We can not fairly sup- 
pose that the Tultecas imported the Nnhoa language and diffused it 
among the Chichimecas, nor that the Itzaes imported the Maya language 
into Yucatan and Central America. Theymust have found these languages 
in those countries in which they settled as conquerors. A single American 
Indian may have the ambition to learn a foreign language, but he will 
retain his mother tongue, and so will the American Indians en masse. 
Whilst the Maya language has made no territorial conquest, nay rather 
has lost its ancient extension, the Nabuatl can boast of having made a 
victorious march from the North down to the table-lands of Mexico and 
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HEAD OF A [supposed] BEARDED ITZA, OR MAGICIAN, FROM A COLLECTION 
OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF YUCATAN SCULPTURE BY A. LE PLONGEON. 

Tlaficala and sent its branches farther South through Central America. 
This may have been owing to the uncommon pliability of its gram- 
matical Hiructure, and its rich treasury of expressive words. The 
Spanish missionaries learned it easily and preferred ii. They, as 
well as various other modern students, pretend that the Nahoa 
vocabulary is Intermingled with a large amount of Aryan and even 
of Greco-Italian primitive roots and words, which apply to Important 
ideas and inanimate things, as expressions for the forces of nature, 
worship, the succession of the seasons, astronomy, the family, the 
parts of the human body, household utensils, artistic wares, the 
animals common to both hemispheres, the words for teaching, braiding, 
buying, etc. These alleged resemblances, however, have never been 
investigated by any correct method ; yet that they should not have been 
detected in the vocabulary of the Mayas, but in that of the Nahoas, will 
claim the attention of the stndent, for if these statements are correct 
our Nahoa-Tultecas may be viewed in a new light. The reader will 
remember that the Tnltecas represented that portion of the adventurers 
landed in Panuco, whd were deserted by their leaders and left without 
their book of council, and were thus compelled to re-write it. When 
we consider that the Itza-Maya calendar coincides in its minor divisions 
of time with that of the Tolteca-Nahoa, but widely differs Arom it in 
its division of the longer periods, this circumstance, combined with 
the observations made with regard to the linguistic stock of the Nahoa 
language, involuntarily leads to the sappositioD of certain differences 
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either in creed or Id nationality, that may have existed among the mem- 
bers of the invading party, and which therefore gave rise first to> 
dissensions, then to separations, and later on to the peculiar dis- 
crepancies observed between Maya and Tnltec caltare. If there is any 
germ of truth in those conjectures, no eifort ought to be spared to 
develope it. Each new avenue that promises to lead In the direction of 
lifting the veil which shrouds the history of early Mexican colonization 
is worth the labor of investigation. 

The discovery that a writer of so original and accurate research as 
Sahagan has enabled us to assign a definite locality to the hitherto 
apocryphal Tultecas, is a great advantage. After the link had lieen 
found by which to connect the first appearance of this tribe on the 
Eastern shore of the Gulf of Mexico with their later appearance and 
operations at Cullacan and the Seven Caverns, much of the mist in 
which the Tultecas have thus far been condemned to a shadowy exist- 
ence has been successfhlly removed. We can say the same of the 
Olmecas and the Itzaes. Beginning with their separation at Tarooanchan 
we have been able, by consulting local tradition, to designate the various 
localities along the coast of Mexico and Yucatan as far as the Golfo 
Dulce, which region they had selected for planting their colonies. 

With the light of this information the historical material on early. 
Mexican colonization, thus flu: apparently so loosely connected and so 
fdll of contradictions, becomes at once more comprehensible and har- 
monious. Many of the details which were not understood in the state- 
ments of the Spanish chroniclers can now be assigned to their proper 
place ; but the self-imposed restraints laid upon us fkx>m the beginning 
will not allow us to undertake this farther task. 
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AN ANCIENT DOCUMENT OF THE HOUSE 

OF WASHINGTON. 



Bt Edward 6. Porter. 

During a recent visit to the North of England, I obtained access to 
some interesting original manuscripts at Durham, through the kindness 
of the Rev. Canon Greenwill, F.R.S., the accomplished librarian of the 
Cathedral Library, and author of the well-known work on British 
Barrows. 

Among the early miscellaneous charters belonging to the Dean and 
Chapter, there is one (No. 1472) which appears to be the earliest 
document in existence relating to the house of Washington. It is a 
parchment indenture, with seal attached, containing the terms of a 
marriage settlement, and evidently belongs to the time of King John, 
(circa 1200.; Other Washington documents are held of about the year 
1380 and later, but this one has never been mentioned by any of the 
writers upon the Washington family. It is supposed to have come into 
the hands of the Prior and Convent of Durham for safe custody with a 
number of deeds belonging to the family of Claxton of Horden in the 
County of Durham. A reduced fac-simile is herewith presented, 
showing the abbreviated Latin of the period, which is almost unintel- 
ligible to ordinary eyes, but which with care can be deciphered as 
follows : 

C(H)IROGRAPHVM. 

Sciant omnes hoc Scriptum visuri vel audituri qnod hsec conventio 
facta est inter Thomam de Diuclestone et Waltemm de Weissingtone 
generum suum de ilia carrucata terras in Villa de Millebume qoam habet 
in liberum maritagium cum Diana sorore prsefati ThomsB quod si ipse 
Walterus vel heredes ipsius Walteri procreati a Diana ipsam terram de 
Millebume in dominico habuerint quieti erunt de multura : sin autem et 
aliquibus illam tradiderint ad firmam tenentes ipsius Walteri etheredum 
suorum dabuut multuram sicut homines prssfati Thomae vel suorum 
heredum faciunt. tils testibus : Otuelo de Iminla, Roberto de Neuham, 
Roberto de Fenwic, Matheo de Witefeld, Wilhelmo de Fandona, Johanne 
de Tirtlingtone, Johanne de Brentingham, Galfrido Alio Galfridi, 
Reginaldo Basset, Roberto Alio Thomee, Jordano Hayrun, Wilhelmino 
de Latona, Ricardo Schireburne et multis aliis. 




TIUK8LATIOK. 

CHIROGBAPH. 

Know all men who eball see or beta this writing that the following 
agreement la made between Thomas of Dlncleston (DUstoa) and Walter 
of WeisBtngtoD (Washington,) hlx broUieT-ln-Iaw, in regard to a certain 
carmcate' of land In the Till of Hlllebame' which he holds b7 Tirtne of 
his free marriage with Diana, sister of said Thomus, to wit. tliat if said 
Waiter, or the heirs of bb1(^ Walter, bora of Diana, shall hold said land at 
HiUebnrne in demesae', they shall be free from moltore'. Bat If they 
shall let It oat to others to farm, Okb the tenants of said Walter and of 
hls'helrs shall pay the same mnlture as do tbe rest of the^men of s^d 
Thomas or of hU heirs. 

Witnessed by Otwell of Insula, Robert of Neoham, Robert of Fenwic, 
Hathew of Whitefleld, William of Fandon, John of Tlrtlington, John of 
Brentingham, Alfred son of Alfred. Reginald Basset, Robert son of 
Thomas, Jordan Hi^mo, William of Latona, Richard of Schtrebnrne 
and many others.— 

A Urge roond seal Is attached to the parchment, cont^ning a lion 
passant, and, for the legend, the words + 8I6I(LL) WALTBBI 
FIL(II) WILLI DB WB88IGT(ON) — Seal of Walter 
Son of William of Wesslgton (Washington)— This chlrogrqih, ,wltli 
Walter's seal was given to Thomas, and its counterpart with Thomas's 
seal was given to Walter. Copies of seals similar to both of them, and 
of tbe same period, may be seen at Durham.' 

The special Interest which this venerable dacoment has to as lies in 
the fact that it takes us back nearly two centuries beyond auy original 
Washington documents hitherto quoted, and brings us face to face nith 
Walter, son of William, the first man In English history who bore the 
honored name of Washington. For It Is well known that the progeni- 
tor of this fainoQS house was William de Hertburn,* a powerful knight 

' Carrucate (sometimes spelled carucate) means plough land, i. e. as 
much as a plough could cultivate ; an uncertain measure, generally 
understood to be about 120 acres. 

' On the Tyne in the parish of Newbnrn above Newcastle. 

'Demesne land was that which was held In the lord'K own liand 
(Domlnico) and cultivated by himself and his vitletns. 

* Multure (multurs), was the tax, or proportion of grain p^d to the 
lord's mill when the com was ground there, all persons witliln the 
manor being obliged to grind there. 

'It Is worth mentioning In this connection that the earliest seat of 
the family of AmandevlUe, well known In County Durham, Is the same 
as the one here given, and their later arms were two bars and three 
stars, just like the Washlngtons', showing a close family relation. 

'Two places In the original palatinate of Durham bear the name of 
Hartbum. one near Morpeth In Korthumberland, and the other near 
Stockton-on-the-Tees. 
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of Norman blood, who, according to the Bold en Book,^ purchased A.D\ 
1183, the manor, and village of Wessyngton for the sum of four pounds 
with Uie added engagement to attend the Bishop with two greyhounds 
on grand hunts, and ftirnish a man-at-arms when needed. With the 
purchase of the new manor, William gave up the name of Hertburn and 
toolc that of Wessyngton, according to the custom of the time. In 
regard to the location of this place, there is happily no doubt whatever, 
for the name of Washington has clung to it down to the present time. 
It is situated just north of the river Wear, about ten miles from Dur- 
ham, near Lambton Castle, the fine seat of the Earl of Durham, and 
about half way between Newcastle and Sunderland. It is accessible by 
the old line of the North Eastern li. R., which has a small station here 
called Washington, now chiefly linown in the colliery interest. The 
country between the Wear and the Tyne is flat and smoky; and seldom 
visited by travellers.* 

Like most early English names, that of Washington has passed 
through various changes, among which may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: Wessington, Wessyngton, Wessigton, Wessynton, Weissigton, 
Weissington, Quessington, Whessyngton, Whesshynton, Wassington, 
Wasshington, Washington.' 

The estate remained in the hands of the De Wessyngtons until about 
the year 1400. Various members of the family appear in the history of 
Durham * in the list of knights engaged in battle or tournament, or in 
ecclesiastic orders. Gradually they dropped the De before the name. 
Some of them established themselves in other parts of England, as in 
Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire, where they became numerous and 
influential. The pedigree, as traced by Baker and Sir Isaac Heard, 
claims George Washington, first President of the United States, as the 
ninth in descent from John Washington of Whitfield in Lancashire 
(temp. Richard III.,) who was directly descended from William the first 
lord of the Wessyngton manor, and fother of Walter, whose seal is 
attached to this ancient document. 

I am aware that the late Col. Chester of London, was confident that 
he had detected a serious error in the existing pedigree, so far as relates 
to the Washingtons of Sulgrave, but that does not in the least vitiate 
the connection between Greorge Washington and the De Wessyngton 



* A survey record of Durham lands, made by Bishop Hugh de Pudsey, 
nephew of King Stephen, and called Bolden from the name of the first 
parish in the alphabetical order. 

* The Newcastle Society of Antiquaries have developed several inter- 
esting points of historic and archteological importance in this 
region, as e. g. specimens of fine Saxon architecture at Monkwearmouth 
and Jarrow, the home of the venerable Bede. 

^ The name is pure Saxon, meaning the town on the marshy meadow, 
and was known before the conquest. It is mentioned in a Saxon 
charter as granted by King Edgar in 978 to Thomey Abbey. 

* See Surtees and Hutchinson. 
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ismily of Durham, wblcb remains nndtspnted. Id an Interrlew which 
I had with Col. Chester three fears ago, he examined wttta deep Interest 
my oopf of this chirograph and the note* which here accompany It, 
saytng that they were In accord with his own theory and that It was his 
Intention to pursoe the subject further, and obtain, If possible, the few 
missing links in the later genealogy, the material for which he had long 
been collecting. It Is mnch to be desired that some one who is equal to 
the task will take np the work where Col. Chester has left it, and obt^n 
the necessary docnmeotary evidence la proof of an exact and ample 
pedigree of the lllnstrtons house of Washington. 




f "T;""^ j-j^i- ^■'-"■■^ »"™ " i).ip~ tuo ai- )„ Tt,^s;--, 
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NOTES ON COPPER IMPLEMENTS FROM MEXICO. 



By F. W. Putnam. 

There is no doubt that at the tim^ of the conqaest copper and tin, as 
well as gold and silver, were extenslTely used by the Mexicans. Cortez 
not only mentions the fact in his letters, bnt states that with the assist- 
ance of the Mexicans he was enabled to secure of the two former 
metals enough to cast several bronze cannon, and he and Bernal Diez 
both give us to understand that the Mexicans were already acquainted 
with bronze. Cortez also includes lead in the list of articles w^hich he 
saw for sale or exchange. Dr. Valentini has entered at considerable 
length upon a discussion of the evidence in support of these statements, 
And I can not do better than refer to his valuable article in the 
Proceedings <>f this Society for April. 1879, for a critical review of that 
part of the subject. He has however made the suggestion that the laton 
of the Mexicans was a natural mixture ; but as this is stated to have been 
a copper alloy containing a mixture of either tin, silver or gold, it must 
be regarded as an artificial combination The rare ore, sulphuret of 
tin, which is a natural combination of sulphur 30, tin 27, copper 30 and 
Iron IS, according to Dana, occurs only in Cornwall; and, in this 
•connection, we must remember that the bronze chisel, of which an 
analysis is given in the Auales del Museo de Mexico, Vol. 2, p. 117 (as 
quoted by Evans, Ancient Bronze Implements, p. 166), contained 97.87 
parts of copper and 2. 13 of tin. 

In relation to the methods by which the Mexicans obtained their 
•copper I can find nothing of importance, and, in fact, even very little 
:about the character and distribution of the ores in the country. 
Whitney states that copper is found scattered through Mexico to a 
considerable extent, consi.«*ting of vitreous and red oxide ores, with 
native copper in a limited quantity ; but as there can be no doubt in 
relation to the knowledge which the Mexicans had of tin, which they 
must have obtained by smelting the ore, there is no reason why they 
should not also have smelted copper. 

Notwithstanding the former abundance of copper implements and 
ornaments, and the discovery of many large deposits since the time of 
the con([uest, their present rarity in collections, both in and out of 
Mexico, shows how few have escaped the melting pot, to which so 
many important works in the finer metals have been consigned during 
the past three and a half centuries. It Is therefore- of iifportance that 
descriptions should be given of all that come to notice, and as Dr. 
Valentini regretted that he had not seen a single specimen of a copper 
or bronze implement from Mexico at the time he wrote his article, the 
following abstract from an extended account ' of copper implements 
And ornaments from North and South America may prove of interest to 
the members of this Society. 

* Fifteenth Report of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 1882. 
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The first copi"y implement from Mexico of rfMch I li«d peraonsl 
knowledge, v,:\^ i>!>l<iiiitd hv Or. Eihvarrl Falmer ID 1878 while mkUng 
exploTBtloDS r<ii' i)ir l'''iiH<iiiy Mii'^i^um. lu a small tumulus, &bont 
three milea from Venis Melcls la the state of San LqIb Potosl, which 
was evidently the site of an ancient dwelling, Dr. Palmer fonnd a small 
copper aie associated with several terra-cotta Images, ornaments and 
Bptndle-whorli' so touimon througliout thu t-oiintry. three vessels of 
pottery, a stone omanicDt, a number iif obsklion flakes, a ^stal of 
qnartE, two grinding stones and a stone monar. 

The axe Is -wedge-shaped, with a Hat head whii^h Is tbree-«lghtb8 of an 
Inch In thickness and seven-eighths In width, gradually becoming wider 
and thinner to its cutting edge, where it is an Inth and three-quarters 
wide. It Is, JQdginjT from it» red color and softness, of pure copper. 
Over Its whole surface are nnmistakable signs that It was wrought by 
hammering, either from a mass of native copper or from a short bar of 
cast metal, in compactness and homogeneity it is like the other copper 
axes we have from Meiieo, anil decidedly different from those I have 
described from the United States. U is this fact -which suggests that 
the Implement was wrought from a block of thv metal about two Inches 
Fro. 1. 




; a, bmul lartust. b. win. ihowlni thMkn 
Id Bun La» Potoil. (Fwbodr Ubmuiii, 



long which had been formed by casting. A small cavity and slight 
fTaeture on the head of the axe also have the appearance of a flaw In 
casting the metal. There Is, however, no doubt that its present shape 
was produced by hammering. During this process the edges were 
expanded and have only been partially hammered down, as can be dis- 
tinctly seen by the hammer marks on the still existing ridges. The cut- 
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ting edge is slightly rounded as shown in fig. 1, a, and was formed by 
working on both sides as shown in fig. 1, b. Abont a third of the edge 
is much battered by use, and taken altogether, this little wedge-shaped 
axe looks as if it had done considerable service for its former owner. 

I can recall only two figares of Mexican axes of this shape : — the 
one on the left of the three axes from Yncatan, reproduced from the 
Dresden Codex, in cut 8 of Dr. Valentini's article, which is represented 
as set in a slightly curved handle ; and flg. 58 of Mr. Squier*s paper on 
American Copper Implements, in the Smithsonian Contributions, Vol. 
II., copied from a Mexican painting. 

In August, 1881, a number of copper axes, all of nearly the same 
size and of one pattern, were found near Tlacolula, Oaxaca, but the 
circumstances relating to the discovery I have been unable to learn. 
Soon after they were found, Mr. Frederick Ober was travelling in 
the country, and six of them were given to him by the owner, who 
prized them simply on account of their being pure copper, as he had 
discovered by slightly filing one side and cutting a small piece off the 
blade of each. Some of them had been cleaned of the green carbonate 
of copper with which they were covered, by scraping and filing, but 
others were fortunately left untouched, except, as above stated, on the 
edge of the blade. Four of the six specimens brought home by Mr. Ober 
were obtained for the Peabody Museum. A short time afterwards Mr. 
Alexander Agasslz was travelling in Mexico and met with two axes of 
the same iQt, which are filed and cut In the same way as the Ober sped- 
mens, but are otherwise uninjured and are still covered with a coating 
of green carbonate and have a slight patina. These specimens Mr. 
Agasslz presented to the Museum with a number of other Interesting 
objects which he obtained during his travels from Yucatan to the city 
of Mexico. Mr Stephen Salisbury, jr., has also received three axes 
from the same lot, from Mr. L. H. Aym6, and has kindly let me have 
them for comparison with the others. I have, therefore, the opportu- 
nity of studying nine specimens of this Important lot of axes which are 
of the shape most commonly represented in the ancient Mexican picture- 
writings, where they are shown as set in wooden handles which are 
usually curved. This method of mounting the implement In an eye 
near the end of the handle shows them to be axes beyond question. 
They are also represented without handles In the pictures Illustrating 
the tribute of different towns to the controlling power. Both of these 
forms of representing axes can be seen In cuts 1 to 6 of Dr. Valentinrs 
article to which I have several times referred. They also resemble the 
axe from Qullapan, figured by Du Palx, but are not quite as broad, and 
are a little longer. 

As already stated, these nine axes are all of the same general pattern 
and nearly of the same size. The smallest of the lot Is represented of 
full size In flg. 2, of which fig. 6 Is a section. No two are of exactly 
the same dimensions, but when placed in a series the variations from 
one to the other are very slight. The largest Is slightly less than five and 
three-quarters inches long and a little over two and a half inches wide, 
measured from point to point across the rounded blade. The smallest 
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Is alightlj mon; than flvc Inches In length and In two and a quarter 
IncheB in wldtb acrosx the blade. The gradations between thesi- two 
extremes are best lllnstrated by Ihe series of outlines jjiven in flg. 3. 
In vddth at the flat bnt-end, or head, there is still less variation, that 
being three-qnarters of an Inch In some, and not quite seven-eighths of 
FiQ. 2. 
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The principal varia- 
tion Id thickness Is at 
the extreme end or head 
of the axe, which in 
one of the two pre- 
sented by Mr. Agassis, 
and also one of Mr. 
Saltsbarj's specimens, 
is a full quarter of an 
Inch In thlclmesB, 
while all the others are 
About two-thirds as 
thick. In all, thin end 
is considerably thinner 
than the ceatr>il portion 
as will hL- seen by look- 
ing at the section jcl^en 
to fig. i. b. In all bnt 
the A^asslz specimen 
with the thickest end, 
which has the lateral 
edttes slightly rounded 
off. the «lges and the 
broad snrf aces are flat 
and smooth. From 
these remarks It will be 
Been that while the va- 
riations between the 

so slight that they 
can be said to be all 
of one pattern and 
of about the same size, 
they are yet snlHcient 
to show that they were 
not all made In one and 
the same mould. To 
«xemplify this I have 
Introduced fig. 8, which 
shows the outlines of 
the nine s p 



pla. 



r the 



other. They m 1 gl 
however, have lioen 
rongh cast in two or 
three monlds of nearly 
the :<ame Hlze an<l then 
finished witii th<- ham- 
mer, as were the an- 
cient bronze Imple- 
ments of Knrope; but 
It seems more likely 
that If any casting was 
done It was simply In 
the form of bans about 
five Inches long, three- 
qnarters of an Inch 
wide and a quarter of 
an Inch thick, and that 
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fttm iQch bars the mes were wroiiglit CDtlrely by the aid o( llie hnnimer. 
That they were liamnierGd there Is not the slightest iloobt, as thi- fbld- 
imtltot Uie copper where It expuided along the edges tan be- ti«ced 
bere and Ihere cm all the specimens, altbough such expani-ioiiH Imi f been 
tMntnttj bBmnn'red down. In one of Ur. Salisbunr'a specimens nhich 
hM a tMoDer blade than an; of the others, there are fracture? at the 
two points of the blade which were unquestionablj caused by the great 
expaiulon of the metal while making the thin blade with a hammer. 
Anotber of Mr SalUhnrv's .ifecimen^ has the bnt-end considerably bat- 
tered as If from h.na u^e. 

An analysis made for me by Prof. S. P. Sharpies, has proved that 
one specimen was of pore copper, and as the color and hardness of the 
others are the same as the one analyzed, there can be Uttle donbt that 
tbey are all of pore metal, and we must either believe that they were 
made from ronjch cast bars or from compact masses of native copper. 
The smooth compact eoiface of these specimens Is entirely nnllke the 
laminated and srantdated sorface of the copper axes from the Dnited 
States of which ( have given lignres and descriptions in the Report of 
the Peabody Mnaeam. 

Cqttain Da Patx gives a Ognre of natural size (Kingsborongh, Vol. 
IV., PI. I . A'i, fig. 76,} of a copper implement fonr and a qoarter Inches 
long, by five and three-qnarters In width, from point to point of ronnded 
blade. Of this he makes the following statement (Klngsb., Vol. vr., p. 
440). ■' In Zoch*, a town in the vicinity of Oaxaca, I was shown a cop- 
per Implement, in the hoQse of an Indian laborer named Pasqnal Barto- 
lano, who a abort time before my arrival [1806] discovered, when 
ploughing his field, twenty-three dozen of these tools, contained in two 
large earthen pots, in very good preservation; they are all of cast 
metal, and of similar form ; tbey only differ from each other a llttlu in 
length but appear to be of equal thickness." He then states that tlie 
use of these instruments was uuknnwn. Afterwards he was led from a 
picture which he saw at Mltla to believe they were the blades of hoes.' 

The T-shsped pieces of copper mentioned by several early writers as 
native (-i)ins were lery Ukely such copper blades, and Mr. Bancroft, in 
his Native Races of the Paciflc States, Vol n., p. 383, alluding to the 
specimens described by Du Pali, considers them as used for money, and 
further adds tliat he lias a precisely similar article from one of the 
Heiicaii rnins. As regular articles of tribute or as Implements In con- 
stant ili'inanil, these Implements would imquestlonably have a standard 

>Du Palx also gives a figure of a roimd chisel flattened at Its circular 
cutting ed If e. which he obtained near the city of Oaxaca. (Klngsb., 
Vol. IV., I'l. I., as, Itg, 77. and teit Vol. iv., p. 446). On the same plate 
hi- alMi ri'pri'si'iits a polished mass of copper pyrites which has had two 
holi'H bored Inlii It as If for Its attachment to some other object. This 
Ik Inlcri'stInK a.-» indicating the hludof ore which may have been smelted 
and alsi, from Its resemblance lo a similar ornameut of salphuret of iron 
In thi^ Pcabriily Museum from Peru. Du Pais also mentions (p. 457) that 
while at MItlti he obtained several copper Implements of various sizes 
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value among a people so far adTancerl in the arts as the ancient Mexi- 
cans ; but I fully agree with Dr. Valentin! in his conclusion that objects 
of this character were not manufactured for the purpose of serving as 
coin. 

Mr. Ober, while at Teotitlan del Valle» a town between Oaxaca and 
Mitla, in 1881, had a similar copper implement given to him, and was 
told that it was found, with many others like it, burled in a large earthen 
Jar. This specimen I obtained for the Peabody Museum, and it is rep- 
resented of one-quarter size (one-half diameter) in fig. 4. 

It is six and a quarter inches long and live and three-quarters wide, 
from point to point of the circular blade. It was evidently cut from a 
sheet of copper about a sixteenth of an inch thick , and the blade has 
been made thinner by hammering, until a thin hut not a sharp cutting 
edge was produced. That the implement was cut ft-om a sheet of copper 
is shown by the slight irregularities or notches made by the cutting tool 
along the concave or upper margins of the blade, from each point inward. 
Above this part, for the whole length on both sides and across the top, 
the copper has been evenly hammered so as to form a considerable ridge 
bordering the flat surface of each side of the implement. This has 
resulted in widening the edge to about an eighth of an inch, around 
what may be called the shank. This part of the implement is one and 

Fio. 4. 




Copp«r *' Hoe,** M. From TeodUan del Valle. (Pwbody Musenm, No. MOM.) 

three-fourths inches wide where it merges into the blade, and one and 
three-eighths at its end. 
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Were It not that the semU'lrcutsr eilge of the lilade la too blunt to 
mswer for cutting purpospa It would be uaturtil to call the implement a 
knife, t« be held In the band. The figure given by Du Pali represents 
the borders of the '^liank turned over In the same manner as In our 
specimen, which In not the case In the copies of the figure given by 
Sqnicr, and particularly so iu the one given by Volentini, which repre- 
sents this part as rounded. As already stated, Da Pais dually con- 
cluded ihftt implemenls of this clioracter were tioes, and possibly 
they may have been so used. They could easily have been fastened to 
the end of a pole, and in soft f^ound woiiid serve very well as boen. 
The circular edge in our apecinien. If examined witli a lens, showi* many 
Uttle abmsion^ and a hlgii polish, as If from long use. It has also 
several notches, and the two points of the hlncle are folded over as If 
by roiigli UHage. leading to the conclaslon that Du I'aix has probably 
correctly designated this implement as one for agricultural purpuses- 
Another inrlication that the implement wb» fastened to a handle i» 
a slight Indentation of the central portion of the shanii. as if there 
had been a strain at that point which has caused the copper to bend 
a little. 

Tills blade Is made of pure copper, »(t far as can be Judged from ita 
color and hardness, aud it has the appearance of cupper which had been 
cast In a thin sheet and then hammered. At one point there is a place 
wlnre a portion of the mclal has been haromeTed down, which has tlie 
appearance of a llaw In the castlnKi olCtiongli if the implement were 
raailc from a mass of native copper a iiimilar appearance would result 
from the compression of a ragged edge of the metal. Wlieo found thi» 
Intercstiug copper implement was coated by a green carbonate which 
has been partly removed. 

In Mr. Salisbury's collection there are two implements of this 
character which were lately sent him from Oaxaca by Mr. L. H. Aym6, 
and probably came ftom the same lot as tbc specimen in the Museum 
obtained by Mr. Ober. One of these varies but slightly from the one 
represented In llg. 4. It has a little shorter and broader shank and the 
curve of the blade Is not i|Ulte as long. One of the tips of the blade 
was broken off, probably while in use. and the other was folded over and 
so nearly detached that 11 fell off during my examination and was taken 
to the Chemical Laboratory for analysis, which proved It to lie pure 
copper Tills specimen is live and three-quarters inclies long nnd the 
same in widtli across the blade, allowing for the broken points, and is 
one aud a half inches wide at the end of tiic shank. Its surface is 
pretty well covered by a green carbonate of copper in more or less 
extended blotches. Like the Museum specimen, both of Mr. Sailsbury'a 
exhibit the slight indentures on their shanks as if they had once been 
held fast in handles, and they also have evident signs of wear along 
their edges. 

The other specimen belonging to Mr. Salisbury Is of particular 
interest aa It still more closely resembles the one Ugured by Du Pais. 
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It is only four and one-half inches long, and the blade, which is not 
nearly as deep as in the others, is six inches in width, allowing for the 
broken point on one side. The end of the shank is not hammered so aa 
to form a ridge on both sides, as in the others, and is two inches in 
width ; the hammered sides have edges three-sixteenths of an inch in 
width in the centre, formed by hammering the thin edge of the copper 
80 that it projects on both sides. This widened edge extends slightly 
along the curve of the blade where it joins the shank, bat does not 
continue to the end of the shank. The variation in these details from 
the Museum specimen can best be understood by comparing fignros 4 and 
5, representing the implements of one-half diameter. 

Fig. 6. 





Copper *' Hoe** from Omxaca, M* (Mr. Sftllsbury's Collection.) 



Nearly the whole surface of this specimen has been changed to a red 
oxide of copper, over which, particularly on the blade, is a coating of 
green carbonate which in several places has a decided patina. By 
reversing this figure so as to look at it with the curved blade uppermost, 
its resemblance to the letter T is very marked, and in that position 
the implement will answer for *• the thin copper coins shaped like the 
Greek Tan," as stated by the old writers. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

Since the above was conmiunicated to the Society, I have had the 
opportunity of studying three more of the copper implements with 
semilunar blades. These were given to Dr. Valentini by Mr. Simon 
Stevens, of New York, to whom they had been sent by a friend in 
Mexico. Dr. Valentini has kindly given the smallest specimen of the 
lot to the Peabody Museum and has permitted me to study the others. 
As these three specimens vary considerably in size and shape from those 
already described, although they are of the same general character, X 
have thought it adyiaable to give figures of all three with a few words. 
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of description. Tlie surfaces of all are more or less clianged to a red 
oxide, covered In places with green carbonate of copper. On the small- 
est tliere are many little granulations and irregularities, as though the 
carbonate of copper had formed over some substance with which the 
implement was in contact at the time of burial. On the largest, the 
outline of the blade of another in contact with it during the long time 
which has elapsed sinoe they were buried can be distinctly traced. In 
shape these three specimens are very much alike, varying but little from 
each other except in size, but as will be seen by the figures they are not 
only smaller than those described above, but have proportionately nar- 
rower blades and shanks. The rounded '* points " of the blades are also 
relatively longer, and they are in every respect more delicate implements. 
The figures represent them of one-quarter their full size, or one-half 
diameter, so they can be compared directly with the figures 4 und 5. 
The shank of each narrows slightly from bottom to top, and both edges 
have been hammered so as to make a slight rim oi* fiange on both sur- 
faces, as described in the larger specimens. This flange also extends 
along the back, or concave, portion of the blade, nearly to the points, 
thus adding to the strength of the thin and slender blade-portion. 



FlO. 6. 




Copp«r '* Scraper ** flroni Mexico. H- 
( Dr. Valentlnrs Collection.) 



The specimen represented by Fig. 6 measures 41 inches from top of 
shank to edge of blade ; and the blade from point to point, allowing for 
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the broken ends, is about 6 inches long. The same measurements taken 
on the specimen represented by fig. 7, are 4f and 5^ inches ; fig. 8, 4| 
and 5^ inches. 

The small size of these specimens and their slender blades with long 
points, are features which are opposed to the supposition of Du Paix that 
they were hoes, and also to my belief expressed on page 242 that they 
may have been agricultural implements of some sort. Dr. Valentini has 
pointed this out to me, and he gives several reasons in support of his 
view that they were the blades of knives which were to be sharpened on 
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Copper ^ Scraper ** from Mexico. K> 
( Dr. Valeiitliil*8 ColleetiOB.) 



their semilunar edges and provided with wooden handles. Such knives 
he thinks the Mexicans must have been supplied with. In support of 
this theory I may state that there are several small hrome knives, with 
semilunar blades, of very nearly the same shape in the Peabody Museum, 
which came from Peru. In opposition to this, however, is the fact that 
all the Mexican specimens have been used for other purposes than cut- 
ting instruments. The semilunar edges of all are seen to be dull and 
rounded when examined with a lens, as if they had been used as 
scrapers, and they have many little indentations and irregularities, as 
shown in some of the figures, which are evidence of considerable and 
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ratiier roiigb service. From tbesc facts It liax occnrred to mv that thPT 1 
nuy poHstbl; hftve been osed In conneotign with potteiy making, andJ 




m^ CorrcBpomI l.o the fi.'pper liniilcmciili- chIIiiI ■' trowels " found in 
Peru.' Tbe; would certainly answer aamiraoiy lor Bcraping anit 
smoothing the clay In mannfacturing pottery, in the aame way pieces of 
gourds and thin wooden Implementa are now used by man; Indian tribes 
of North and South America, In scraping ajid fashioning pottery. That 
the; were Implements of some kind, and not coins. Is evident, althoagb 
we cannot as yet consider tbeir exact character as determined. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 



SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 25, 1883, AT THE HALL OF 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, BOSTON. 



The President, Hon. Stephen Salisbury, LL.D.,in the 
chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 

The following members were present (the names being 
arranged in order of seniority of membership) : George E. 
Ellis, Edward E. Hale, Charles Deane, Dwight Foster, 
George F. Hoar, Edward Jarvis, John R. Bartlett, Andrew 
P. Peabody, George Chandler, Thomas C. Amory, Nathan- 
iel Paine, Stephen Salisbury, Jr., P. Emory Aldrich, 
Samuel A. Green, Elijah B. Stoddard, George S. Paine, 
Edward L. Davis, William A. Smith, James F. Hunnewell, 
Egbert C. Smyth, John D. Washburn, Robert C. Waters- 
ton, George H. Preble, Thomas AV. Higginson, Edward H. 
Hall, Albeit H. Hoyt, W^illiam R. Huntington, Edward G. 
Porter, Reuben A. Guild, Charles C. Smith, Hamilton B. 
Staples, Edmund M. Barton, Charles Devens, Thomas L. 
Nelson. Lucius R. Paisre, Charles A. Chase, Samuel S. 
Green, Justin Winsor, Henry W. Haynes, Edward 
I. Thomas, Horatio Rogers, Frederick W. Putnam, Solomon 
Lincoln, Ajidrew McF. Davis. 

John D. Washburn read the report of the Council. 

Mr. Edml-nd M. Barton, Librarian, and Nathaniel 
Paine, Esq., Treasurer, read their semi-annual reports. 

24 
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On motion of Rev. Geokge E. Ellis, D.D., tliese reports 
were accepted and referred to the ( -ommittec of Publication. 

Referring to that portion of the Councirs rei)ort which 
spoke of the deficiencies in the various departments of the 
Library, Dr. Ellis commented briefly on the tendency of 
libraries at the present day, through the very fact of their 
multitude, to become fragmentary and incomplete in 
character. Without making a motion to that eliect, he 
expressed the hope that the author of that report would 
consider the subject of a system of exchange which should 
recognize the specialties of each library, to the end that in 
each of the great libraries some one or more departments 
should be substantially complete. 

Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., seconding the motion for 
the acceptance of the report of the Council, referred briefly 
to his personal associations with Rev. Geokge Allen. 

The Recordinor Secretarv communicated from the Coun- 
cil a draft fnmi the record of that 1)odv, relatino: to its action 
on the occasion of the deaths, within twentv-four hours of 
each other, of Rev. Geokge Allen and Hon. Isaac Davis, 
and the paper was referred to the Committee of Publica- 
tion.* 

The Recording Secretary communicated from the Coun- 
cil their recommendation of Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., of 
Middlebury, Vermont, as a candidate for membership, and 
he was, by ballot, unanimously elected. 

Mr. Sa31UEL S. Green presented a paper called *' Glean- 
ings from the Sources of History of the Second Parish of 
Worcester." 

Rev. EowAiiD E. Hale, D.D., moved that the thanks of 
the Society be presented to Mr. Green and the paper 
referred to the Committee of Publication, which motion 
prevailed. Dr. Hale also said a few words in reference to 
the third article of the Massachusetts Bill of Rights, which, 

*The remarks of the PreHidcnt. and tlie Resolations of th<^ Council 
will be found following? the Report of the Council. 
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he took occasion to state (correcting a past error in another 
phice), was drawn by the Rev. Xoah Alden, a Baptist 
minister of Bellinirham. 

Andkew McF. Davis, Esq., read a paper on the travels 
of an Indian, jVIoncacht-Apc, reviewing a recent article in 
the Revue d'Anthvopologie, The thanks of the Society 
were voted to Mr. Davis for the paper, which was referred 
to the Committee of PubUcation, on motion of Justin 
AViNSOu, Esq. 

Mr. Fredekick W, Putnam made a short communication 
on the use of met^ds by the mound l)uilders. He showed l)y 
specimens w'hich he exhibited that the mound l)uilders of the 
Ohio valley made use of native copper, native silver, native 
gold, and native or meteoric iron, all of which were formed 
into ornaments simply by hammering. Ornaments made of 
all these metals, obtained from altar-mounds in the Little 
Miami Valley, Ohio, were exhibited. Mr. Putnam dwelt 
on the interest attached to the discovery of masses of me- 
teoric iron and of ornaments made from it. This was the first 
time that iron had been found in the mounds, and it was of 
importance to note that in this instance it was iron of 
meteoric origin, w^hich had been worked in the same way 
as other native metals, simply by hammering. The finding 
of a small quantity of native gold, which had been ham- 
mered into a thin sheet and used to cover one of the copper 
ornaments, was of particular interest, as it was the first in- 
stance of the kind, and the very small amount of gold found 
showed that its use was exceptional. These specimens 
will be described and figured in the memoir now l^eing pre- 
pared by Mr. Putnam and Dr. Metz to be published by the 
Peabody Museum. 

Mr. Putnam also read a paper, entitled Iron from the 
Ohio Mounds ; a review of the statements and misconceptions 
of two writers of over sixty years ago. On motion of Prof. 
Henry W. Haynes, the paper was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Publication, with the thanks of the Society. 
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Prof. Haynes presented a brief paper entitled "Notes 
upon ancient soap-stone quarries worked for the manufac- 
ture of cooking utensils." The thanks of the Society 
were presented to Prof. Haynes on motion of tlie Record- 
ing Secretary, and the paper was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Publication. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 

JOHN D. WASHBURN, 

Recording Secretary, 
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RKPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 



At a special raeetinsr of the Council, held at the Society's 
Hall on the 30th dav of March, 1883, a committee was 
appointed, in accordance with long established usage under 
the by-laws of the Society, to examine the Library and 
prepare the I'eport of the Council. 

The examination of the Library by this committee has 
usually been somewhat perfunctory in its character. The 
reports and statements of the Librarian as to the additions 
to the Library and its present condition have usually ])een 
received by the committee and a summary of them embodied 
in the CounciPs report. In April, 1873, however, the com- 
mittee through its chairman, our faithful Treasurer, reported 
that they had made an actual physical examination of the 
library, that they had actually counted all the books in the 
upper hall, ante-rooms and lower hall, and also many of 
the unbound pamphlets ; that the others had been estimated 
with sufficient care to enable the committee to report the 
whole number of volumes in the Library with substantial 
accuracv. This number was, as the result of the examina- 
tion, reported to ])e something more than fifty-three thou- 
sand. It has increased steadily ever since, and the increase 
for each six months has been reported ])y the Librarian at 
the stated meetinsfs of the Society. The present number, 
by computation based on these semi-annual reix)rts, may 
be safely stated at about eighty thousand. 

Mr. Paine, in that methodical and statistical report, called 
attention to the various classes of collections in the library ; 
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it8 manuscripts, its books, its bi])les, its newspapers, its 
cabinets and its duplicates. Under these respective head- 
in«:s he fjave an excellent idea of the character of our re- 
sources and, to a considerable extent also, of their complete- 
ness. There has been some increase since in each of the 
departments, as well as in th^ aggregate, and as a whole, the 
library hjis made much progress in the decade just closed. 
The work of cataloguing, so essential to its eftective working 
power, has been steadily, though not rapidly, progressing. 
Probably two or three years more will be needed for the 
completion of this work, but that already done has proved 
of great utility to all who have occasion to consult our 
treasures. 

We have occasion at this time to report the tirst additions 
to the library under the provisions of the will of Joseph J. 
Cooke of Providence. The clause of the will in which the 
bequest to the Society is included is as follows : — 

'' I give and bequeath to the Redwood Library and Athe- 
neum of the City of Newport, and the Atheneum and Brown 
University and the Rhode Island Historical Society and the 
Providence Public Libniry, all of the City of Providence 
and all in the State of Rhode Island, to the Worcester An- 
tiquarian Society of Worcester, the Library of Harvard 
University, the Historical Genealogical Society of Boston, 
all of Massachusetts, to Yale College of New Haven, and 
to Trinity College of Hartford, all of Connecticut, the sum 
of live thousand dollars each, provided that the same shall 
be used in payment of bills of any books which may be sold 
to them by auction by my executors or their successors, at 
any sale thereof, but not otherwise." 

The Society was represented at the auction sale of a por- 
tion of Mr. Cooke's library, in March last, and the Librarian's 
report gives some account of the results of that sale. 

The administration of the library has >)een satisfactory. 
The office of Librarian has continued, as ever since the death 
of Mr. Haven, in connnission, two members of the council 
constituting the library committee. Mr. Barton and Mr. 
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Colton have been diligent in their respective offices, and the 
work of arranging books, effecting valuable exchanges, and 
giving intelligent aid to those who have desired to make use 
of our collections, whether mem])ers of the Society or not, 
has been prosecuted w^ith vigor and courtesy. The Council 
have recently thought it proper, in view of Mr. Barton's 
faithful services as Assistant-Librarian (under which title he 
has performed most of the practical duties of the office of 
Librarian since Mr. Haven's lamented death), to elect him to 
the office, to the practical administration of which he has 
proved himself sufficient, and his report to-day is made 
under the new and well-earned designation. 

The library building and rooms have been kept in thorough 
repair and excellent order. The additions made to them 
recently through the munificence of our President, have 
made possible new arrangements for study and for access to 
books and manuscripts, which were in the highest degree 
desirable. It is proper that our members who live at a dis- 
tance, and who have not visited the library for the last few 
years, should be informed that there are few places in the 
country wjiere studies of an antiquarian and historical char- 
acter can be so agreeably carried on as within our walls. 
Bright sunny alcoves, a temperature comfortable even in the 
extremes of winter, a distribution of books and pamphlets 
within convenient reach, with intelligent and cheerful guides 
to the more obscure, make this a place in which it is a 
pleasure to labor as an employe of the Society in its cor- 
porate capacity, or as a general servant in the household of 
liberal studies. 

The utility and security of the library building, regarded 
as a mere depository, are not to be overlooked, or under- 
valued. The precautions against loss by fire or other 
casualty are abundant, and it is almost impossible that any 
serious loss should be sustained. Hence the Council renew 
the appeal so often made before in reports of tlie Li])rarian 
and in their own, that our members will l)ear this custodial 
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oflSce of the library constantly in mind, and intrust to its 
safe keeping all such materials of history as may be in their 
possession or control. In private keeping they are liable to 
waste or destruction from a multitude of causes which do 
not exist here. And materials, of little apparent value as 
they lie scattered here and there in the attics or waste places 
of individual homes, may prove and in some instances have 
proved of almost inestimable worth, when arrayed and 
gi'ouped in their natural association here. 

But the talent buried in the earth earned nothing, vastlv 
better though it was to bury it there than to cast it into the 
sea. " ^idluif argento color est avaris abdito teiTis.'^ As 
•a depositor}- our library building meets all the requirements 
of the Examining Committee, or of the Society. As a 
bright and pleasant workshop it elicited our unstinted com- 
mendation ; when, however, we examined into the eflSciency 
and completeness of the tools and machinery for carrying on 
actual work, the results of this examination were less 
satisfactory. The tools and machinery, though very abun- 
dant and very useful up to a certain point, yet lacked 
completeness in every department. There is no subject 
which can be exhausted here. Though this may perhaps 
be literally true of every library in the world, yet there 
are gaps in everj'' class of our collections which ought, 
in justice to our claims and professions, to be filled ; and 
they cannot be filled from the i)resent resources of the 
Society. We run for lu<*k, in the popular phrase. Occa- 
sionally in some package of books given will l>e found (as 
has been intimated) just what is invaluable in forming 
the missing link of an important chain. By the favorable 
chance of exchange a gap is sometimes filled. But in the 
absence of chances like these, we go on in incompleteness 
indefinitely. Increase in bulk we have to report (nay, it 
may go to the limit of unwieldiness) , but not steady, orderly, 
symmetrical growth. The cause of this deficiency is obvious. 
We have been the recipients of books, and not of money 
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for the purchase of ])ooks. Our gratitude is not, therefore, 
the, less to the givers who gave what they had to give. To 
the founder of this institution, whose collection was in truth 
both the foundation and the comer-stone of all, that grati- 
tude has alwaj^s been lively and abundant. And so, in 
proper degree, to all later givers. We desire the continu- 
ance and increased measure of such gifts in the interest of 
historical learning in general, and particularly in the interest 
of our own institution. But the great want develcxped by 
this examination is that of money for a purchasing fund, that 
we may not l)e dependent on the chance of donations, nor 
even limited by the necessity of expending a certain sum at 
the sale of a certain liimirv, irrateful as we have twice had 
occasion to be within a short time for this privilege ; but 
that we may avail ourselves of the open market as pur- 
chasers, buying whenever and wherever what we need most, 
is for sale. The importance of a provision of this kind, 
to make one at least of our departments as nearly complete 
as the lot of humanity will admit, cannot be over-stated. 
What we need is a gift of money, devoted to no specified 
purchase, but with the question of its proper application 
left wholly to the discretion of the Council, saving only the 
general condition that it shall be devoted to the purchase 
of books. 

To illustrate our necessity, take a single department 
which fell under the observation of the Committee of the 
Council. We justly pride ourselves on our collection 
of local histories. It is an excellent one, and the gift 
of money by our liberal and eminent associate, the late 
Judge Thomas, helped to fnake it what it is. But it is 
probably less comprehensive than that of the New England 
Historic, Genealogical Society and is, to say the least, 
rivalled in completeness ])y two or three others within the 
limits of this St^ite. To the fulness of one or more of 
those collections we have had the pleasure of contributing, 
but it is not an unreasonable ambition that our own should 
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not only stand among the best, but attain an actual and 
undisputed preeminence. 

It is distinctly understood that the writer of the report 
of the Council, and not the Council as a whole, is respon- 
sible for the individual views expressed therein. The 
present writer iiccepts the responsibility of farther inquiry 
as to how far the Society is comin«i: short of the hisrh ideal 
which it ought in some way to att'iin, and in danger of 
losing its position of leadership among the great institutions 
of the kind in our countrv. It has had and still has 
influence and power. Yet we cannot look complacently 
on and consratulate one another at each stated meetino: on 
the success of the Society in its chosen fields, when newer 
associations are outstripping ours in the race of acquisition, 
of usefulness, of influence. To satisfy the aspiration of an 
honorable mind it must lead in something. To lose a posi- 
tion of actual leadershij) is, to those who have once main- 
tained it, misfortune if not disgrace, and the satisfactions 
of respectable mediocrity are paltiy. We have a great and 
aggressive name. Our enterprise Jissumes to lay hold of 
the resources, and claims the coojxjration and ailegiance of 
a continent. Rev. William Jenks, in his first anniversary 
address preached in King's Chapel, Boston, October 23, 1813, 
said, with sententious complacency, ''Your name eml)races 
a cimtinent." How, if proudly claiming to be national, we 
should prove in the end provincial ? Is there real danger 
of this, and how shall it be met and obviated? 

Doubtless the opportimities of the Society were great in 
its earlv days to establish itself on national foundations aild 
gain an influence and a name. It would be mere common- 
place to state how small the national domain was in 1812 
compared to its present vast expanse. Moreover, there 
was no competition in this field, or next to none. The 
Society was an isolated peak, conspicuous in its solitude, and 
not merely one of a lofty chain. Isaiah Thomas said in 
1813, *' Among the numerous societies formed in the United 
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States for the promotion of liteniture, the useful and fine 
arts, and other valuable i)uq:)oses, it appeare*! that one more 
might be added, which could also ])e truly l)eneficial, not 
only to the present, but particularly to future genenitions — 
a society not confined to local purposes — not intended for 
the particular advantage of any one State or sec'tion of the 
union, or for the benefit of a few individuals — one whose 
members may be found in every part of our western 
continent and its adjacent islands, and who are citizens of 
all parts of this quarter of the world." It was a nol)le 
conception, for that early day, that of thus appropriating in 
the ri2:ht of intellectual eminent domain the territorv of 
the republic, and claiming the allegiance of its educated 
citizens. Nor were the considei'ations w^hollv fanciful, 
though they sound so quaintly now, which led to the 
establishment of the headquarters of the Society, not in one 
of the great sea-board cities, centres of population where 
the number of educated jjersons was large from whom 
support and cooperation in carrying on the Society's work 
might be looked for, but in a small country town. Mr. 
Thomas say«, in the same account in 1813 (and the occur- 
rences of those days were adding a sanction to the sugges- 
tion), "For the better preservation from the destruction so 
often experienced in large towns and cities by fire, as well 
as from the nivages of an enemy, to which seaports in par- 
ticular are so much exposed in time of war, it is universally 
agreed that for a place of deposit for articles intended to be 
preserved for ages, and of which many, if destroyed or 
carried away, could never be replaced by others of the like 
kind, an inland situation is to be preferred ; this considera- 
tion alone was judged suflScient for placing the Library and 
Museum of this Society forty miles distant from the near- 
est branch of the sea, in the town of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, on the great road from all the Southern and Western 
States to Boston, the capitjil of New England." These con- 
siderations might be less potent were the Society's head- 
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i\\\:\Y\i'V:^ to 1m* (>stal)Iislie(1 aiunv. The security of our treas- 
in<r' woiihl |MTli!ips Im» <rrejiler in Boston or Xew l^ork than 
it tlj«-ii >*M*in<M| Hk<»lv to )k», and in case of successful inva- 
-.ion, our adniiralilc railroad facilities would render it now a 
'■oni|iarativ<*ly rasy and atrn'cdde excursion for the enemy 
to vi-it \\'on<vstcr. Thus wt» h)sc the compensating advan- 
l:i;/<- for tin* loss of a lar<rer constituency' of educated and 
<:i\vw-\ uMMi ;iroupcd around the treasure-house of the 
>o«Miy, and coi'iiM'rating in daily la))ors for its advance- 
rn'iit. And it is, aftrr all, on the lahor of resident nieiu- 
Ui-v- that th<- prospi'rity of the institution, as a working 
po'.M'i', rnu^t primarily (h'pciid. Say what we will in our 
r'port- :irid otlmr puMications as. to the duty of distant 
riioiiilnT-, it will he true for the future, especially now that 
<-v«rv Stati- li;i^ it> own institution devoted to the promotion 
i}\' :inlin-olo;/irMl H'srarch, that the men in each of those 
>t:it<*- who ;ir<' most valuahle associates, will he found 
d<'V'iiJM'/ their hot cncririrs to their home institution. 

It i rr|iiri;iiitlv ((iMrcMltM I, ihcii, tlifit this Socictv cauiiot 
proii:il»l\ l(MiL' iu.'iiiit;nii its ancit'iit j)n''^tii:"c in the broad 
li«I'l of .\iinTi<;iii A f«*h:«(»lnir\ . V«'t iiMist it claim and main- 

« 

t;iiii :i h-:i«h'i ..hi|» in ^oiiirl hiiiL^ ll must make viirorous 
Mild 'li-tiiH't 'ji'(»wth ill >(>mr direction, of it> [)owcr and 
inllui-iM'r will -iiitIv dci'liiic : ol' the-c it niMV he said. ai> 
-\\\- th<' piM-t (►!* iIh' teiidei* p;is--ioii ot' lo\-c, "* *Ti> its naturo 

In :nlv:ilM'i' (U' die." 'I'lie moilieiitum Jiucient ])restigo 
iinji;ii"t- i- LTe.-ii : ilic I'cpuljil ion eiuiiK'iit |)nst service has 

eMliii-d i- ^-re.'it : hill ihe-e will llol I;J>t Ini'ever IllllcsS We 
;i\:iil oiii-i-h r- iA' other -plilin- «i1* illflllellce nud iiivokc tin* 
;tid MJ" iirw <'iirri;ie>;. 
• A veMT ;iiid ;i h;dl* :ii:«i t liei'c die.l -i niMii who had made 
the iwpiitMt ion iiiid iiilhirnce of thi^ l^ncicty the oljjects of 
fi»rt\ \ <':ir> «>!' ^<"holarl\" toil. W'e liM\e ikM undi-rtakcn in 
ull re<j»eet- tn till hi^ place. Ili^ ntiiee w:i-- called tlu» 
Lihrariaii'^. lie w:i- -n miieh m<»re than that, as hai'«llv to 

« 

-eem ill lii^ later \ear> of service, and in the jxipnlar >cnso 
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of the term, a librarian at all. As such his place has been 
filled, and adequately filled. But the strict line of duty of 
the pains-taking librarian in so large an institution as ours, 
and the faithful discharge of it, may well fill the measure of 
an honorable ambition for a useful Jife. We want, in addi- 
tion, not instead, the devoted service of a man of high 
education, of intellectual power and leadership, somewhat 
known already, and with promise of growth and develop- 
ment. The title by which his oflSce shall be known is im- 
material — Director, Superintendent, Regent, Censor, Rector. 
By whatever name knowm, his office must be to maintain, by 
his scholarship, his intellectual presence and dignity, hia 
love of and devotion to the studies of this Society, his high 
personal character, and his relations to scholars, the standards 
of influence and authority which Mr. Haven set up. Com- 
petent to represent the Society at the gatherings and 
conventions of scholars abroad, he must have the qualities 
of personal magnetism which make personal association and 
cooperation agreeable, and receive scholars at the library 
with a scholar's welcome. 

Such a man would not be willing to undertake for us the 
manual duties' of a librarian, pure and simple. Those 
duties, in view of the size of the library at present, 
are sufficient for the two gentlemen who now so satis- 
factorily discharge them. And Mr. Haven would never 
have undertaken them in their present extent. Not only 
was he an exceptional, almost unique, man, but the circum- 
stances of his life were exceptional also. He came to the 
library when it was of infantine proportions, himself a 
young man, a little older than the library itself. He grew 
with it and, pari passu^ its material and his intellectual 
growth proceeded. So that in a greater measure than 
would at first be noticed, each threw light upon the other, 
and shone with a lustre not wholly its own. And surely it 
is not too much to say that without the aid of Mr. Haven's 
personality and peculiar powers and devotion (suppose^ 
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that is to say, that the Society had relied for its standing 
and influence on the aggregate of its dei)osits and the two 
stated meetings of eacli year), this institution would have 
had hardly more than a local reputation, certainly one 
wholly incommensurate with the pretensions of its name. 

Not perhaps exactly such a man, yet some man giving 
every promise of success and distinction in this field can 
somewhere he found, approached, brought into the service 
of the Society , for that service is most attractive. The ques- 
tion is simply one of {Kjcuniary means, and to a Society 
which has for foily years given such proof of disposition 
and power, the means ought not to he long wanting. 
There is nothing visionary about this. Wealth abounds. 
Capital is pulling down its barns and building greater. 
Possible Miiicenases have built palaces in our cities and 
villas by the sea, and Horaces in abundance, even if now 
mute and in some sense inglorious, are ready, with their 
support, c()r)peration and encouragement, to write and 
sing. There would seem few fitter objects to-day, within 
the realm of learning and scholarship, it bring to the atten- 
tion of rich and liberal men, than the endowment of this 
Society with what might l>e tenned a '•Rector's Fund" of 
fifty, sixty or seventy-five thousand dollars, the income of 
which, with some small measure of private resources, would 
enable a genuine and enthusiastic man of high qualifications, 
to devote himself to maintaining, even extending, the reputa- 
tion of the Society for high attainments in broad and libenil 
studies, as well as for the safe keeping and orderly arrange- 
ment of articles deposited in its vaults and alcoves. 

Failing in this (if in so honorable and necessary an attempt 
the possibility of failure can be contemplated ) , and in addi- 
tion to this j)rovisi()n if obtained, we nmsl secure a sum of 
twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars for the purpose of 
maintaining some one or more of our departments at the 
highest point of excellence. Thus, after all, what we want 
is money. Although "there needs no ghost, come from the 
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grave, to tell us that," let Isaiah Thomas add his testimony. 
*' It is almost needless to observe (he says in October, 1813), 
that a 8ociety of this kind cannot be supported with any 
degree of respectability or usefulness without funds ; dona- 
tions, legacies, contributions and royal patronage are the 
support of those in Europe, and have raised them to a state 
of eminence, and it is not doubted that there are persons in 
America who are as public spirited as those in Europe." 

The man who could announce a sentiment like this at that 
early period of our country's history, and give practical evi- 
dence of his sincerity by the gift of a large j)ercentage of 
his property, could not fail to believe, with the w)'iter of 
this report, that at this day a fund of seventy-seven 
thousand dollars is utterly inadequate to supj)ort this 
Society, to use his own words, *Mvith any degree of 
respectal)ility ;" and that we must, in some way, carrj" into 
actual accomplishment one or the other of the objects 
herein set forth, or be content as time passes, to lapse 
into a sluggish and pretentious, even though still barely 
respectable, mediocrity. 

The writer has expressed the foregoing view^s on his own 
responsibility, because he has had some reason to believe 
that had they been some time since thus proclaimed, a part 
at least of the w^ants indicnted might have been supplied 
from a source, now alas ! no longer available, and in the 
hope that they may attract the notice, and receive the 
practical approval, of some generous patrons of sound 
learning. He has set forth the minimum of our needs, as 
they have impressed themselves on his mind. 

Reference has been made on an earlier page of this 
report, to the collection of local histories in the Society's 
library, on which we justly pride ourselves, but which is 
less complete than it should be. Yet to no institution is 
completeness in this department more essential than to this, 
whose studies have so close a relation to the efiects of the 
system of town organization and government, socially. 
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commercially and politically, upon the whole country. 
The studies incident to our membership lie naturally in 
lliat direction, and the opportunities afforded here for 
following tiiem out,, ought to be practically unlimited. To 
what valuable end these special studies have been pursued 
may be seen in Chief Justice Parker's ^^ Origin, organizi^ 
tion and influence of the Towns of New England," Justice 
Gray's learned dissertation in the note to Commonwealth 
V8. Rokbury, Volume 9 of Gray's Reports, the reports of 
the Council in April and October, 1870, by Judge Henry 
Chapin and the Hon.. Richard Frothingham, respectively, 
in Mr. Frothingham's other writings, and later, in the ad- 
mirable papers of our associate, Prof. Herbert B. Adams. 
The subject of the influence of the town organizations and 
the town meeting on New England history and government, 
in whatever manner .treated, is full of interest, and can 
never lose its charm. It connects itself with the framework 
of our government, and the intelligent obsei*ver, whatever 
may be his opinion as to the birthplace of the theory of 
town governments, will hardly deny that in this country, and 
especially in New England, that theory has been developed 
in practice with the fullest and most successful results. 

But this report must not linger in this tield of inquiry 
or dwell on the political influences which have emanated from 
our towns. Space only remains to illustrate from the losses, 
this Society has sustained during the past month, the con- 
tributions of the towns of New England to the social and 
commercial strength of the community at large. Till with- 
in the period of six weeks, not a single member of the 
Society had died since the annual meeting. Had this 
remarkable exemption continued, this report would have 
comprised a brief review of the Memorial of the late 
Ab})ott Lawrence, so admirably prepared by Hiunilton 
Andrews Hill, Esq., who presented a copy to the library, 
for which the Council duly returned their thanks. Mr. 
Lawrence was a member and friend of this Society, and a 
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worthy representative here, as in the world at large, of his 
native town of Groton. 

But, long before the preparation of this report was begun, 
on the 7th day of March, 1883, Nathaniel Thayer, A.M., 
died in Boston. He was born on the 11th of September, 
1808, in Lancaster, a town lying in the same valley as 
Groton, and rivalling it in the picturesque beauty of its 
scenery, the fascinating characteristics of its history, and 
the high character and honorable distinction of its sons. He 
came of a most reputable New England ancestry, and his 
family had long had a strong hold on the University, and 
honorable place on her catalogues. His father was the 
Rev. Nathaniel Thayer, D.D., whose ministry in Lancaster 
covered almost the period of half a century. Dr. Thayer 
was graduated at Harvard in 1789. A most attractive 
picture is drawn of him in the Life of Timothy Pickering, as 
a young and earnest man beginning his Christian ministry in 
the picturesque valley of Wyoming, one of the most beau- 
tiful and in some sense classic spots in America. From 
that valley he soon went to the valley of the Nashua and 
entered at Lancaster on his life's ministry. His father was 
tlie Rev. Ebenezer Thayer, who was graduated at Harvard 
in the class of 1753, and was a tutor there while Timothy 
Pickering was in college, as a memorandum by Pickering's 
own hand relates. His father in turn was Nathaniel Thayer, 
whose brother. Rev. Ebenezer Thayer, was graduated in 
the class of 1708. 

The writer's memory just reaches back to the last days of 
Dr. Thayer's ministry in Lancaster, and faintly recalls his 
countenance, so full of grace and heavenly benediction. 
His son Nathaniel received only the education of the acade- 
my of his native town, the instructions of his father, and 
the influences (so much of an education in themselves) of a 
refined and cultivated New England home. He early left 
Lancaster, to enter upon commercial life with his brother 
John Eliot Thayer, who had established himself in a pros- 
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perous business in Boston. The successes of these brothers 
in carrying out the purposes of their Imsiness lives, rival the 
suggestions of romance, and constitute not only a material 
but an intellectual triumph. They were based on almost 
unerring prophecies of the future growth and greatness of 
the country. They had 

•* The faith, the vigor bold to dwell 
On doubts that drive the coward back," 

and, those doubts resolved, they threw themselves into the 
boldest action. They pushed the highways of a nation's 
future commerce across the waste and into the wilderness, 
and, undismayed by the prophecies of the timorous, con- 
quering obstacles, and even stimulated by unexpected diffi- 
culty, their irrepressible enterprise went "sounding on a 
dim and perilous way." The financial results of their 
sagacity and bold fidelity to its teachings need not l)e dwelt 
on here. We do not here pay court or tribute to material 
wealth, or refer to it save as the result and illustration of 
intellectual power. Not less familiar are the ways in which 
that wealth was used for the amelioration of private dis- 
tress, and the promotion of great public charities. In 
humble homes, not less than in stately mansions, was this 
benevolent presence a familiar visitor. He walked with 
the widow and the fatherless in secret and unpretentious 
sympathy, and stood by the bed of suffering whenever the 
voice of early friendship, even though long unheard never 
forgotten, called him to its side. His life, so far as he 
could choose its external demonstrations, was as unostenta- 
tious as that of any one of his boyhood's companions who 
had never ** grasped the skirts of happy chance." He 
made no undue assumptions, for himself, based on the 
possession of vast material wealth, and his modesty of 
expression on subjects not directly within the range of his 
own pursuits was proverbial. Those expressive words of 
Cicero in the Orator, admirably describe this marked fea- 
ture of his character: ^^ Est suynma laus non extnlisse 
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se in potestate^ non fuisse insolentem in pecunia, non se 
praetulisse aliis propter abundantiam fortunae^ lU opes et 
copiae non superbiae videantur ac libidini, sed bonitati 
ac moderationi facultatem et materiam dedisseJ" 

Mr. Thaver was for several vears a member of the Cor- 
poration of Harvard University, which conferred upon him 
in 1866 the Honorarv des^'ee of Master of Arts. He was 
also a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
and of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

On the Slst of March, 1883, the Rev. George Allen, who 
was born in the town of Worcester on the 1st of February, 
1792, died in the city of Worcester. He was educated at 
Leicester Academy and Yale College, where he graduated 
in 1813, and studied theology at Union College. His active 
ministry was mainly confined to the town of Shrewsbury, 
though for more than a score of years, after failing health 
and sight compelled his retirement from the pulpit, he was 
the chaplain of the Lunatic Hospital in Worcester. He 
was elected a member of this Society in I860, but for 
reasons discreditable neither to himself nor the Society 
he declined membership, though he was always a warm 
friend, taking more practical interest in its welfare than 
many of our local members. He was an elegant classical 
scholar, a profound student of theology and ecclesiastical 
history, and a writer of clear, vigorous English. Nothing 
could be more simple and unostentatious than his whole 
life and character. In the modest self-reliance of genuine 
attainments, and the independence of thought and expres- 
sion worthy of one in whose veins flowed blood kindred to 
that of Samuel Adams, he may be ranked with the poor 
scholar who "stood erect and self-confident before kings." 
But he made parade of nothing, sought no opportunities of 
display, preferred the intellectual and spiritual wealth to 
the material which had no charm for him, and when ninety- 
one years crowned with learning, virtue and piety had 
rolled by, he **fell asleep." 
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On the next day, April 1, 1883, the Hon. Isaac Davis, 
LL.D., who was born in the town of Northborough on the 
2d day of June, 1799, died at his home in the city of 
Worcester. As he was a member of the Council, the Presi- 
dent called that body together, and made a communication 
with reference to the death of Col. Davis and incidentally 
that of Mr. Allen, which, with the action of the Council 
thereupon, is transcribed on their records and will be printed 
in our Proceedings. 

Col. Davis was educated at Brown University. Although 
his family connection w^as respectable, the necessities of a 
numerous household left small room for pecuniary contribu- 
tions to the education of the sons. He attended school dur- 
ing the winters, after the fashion of early times and primitive 
opportunity, at the district schools of his native town. Both 
at the academy at Leicester where he subsequently spent a 
short time in fitting for college, and at the University, he 
contributed by his own labor as a teacher or otherwise, 
towards the expenses of his education. He had in early as 
in later life a resolute will, which sustained him in struggle 
and self-sacrifice, and a determination to succeed which 
made success possible and inevitable. He studied for the 
Bar, to which he was admitted in 1825. Those were the 
days when priority of attachment was worth something to 
creditors, and brought subst^mtial results, and advant^iges 
which could not afterwards be frittered away by proceed- 
ings under insolvent laws. Mr. Davis w^as adapted to a 
practice where the qualities of great vigilance, tireless 
industry, and unremitting energy, were called into phiy. 
He was the contemporary of some of the ablest men who 
ever practised at the bar of Worcester. Judged by the 
multitude of his entries, he surpassed them all in the num- 
ber of his clients and his grasp on the practical business of 
the profession. Though he may not properly be said to 
have been learned in the law, yet he seized strongly on the 
practical principles which made the law useful as an aid to 
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actual business. He used it as a sen'ant, and made it a 
bearer of burdens, and it rendered him faithful service 
because he was a faithful and diligent master. The men in 
middle life to-day have never met him in actual practice, 
and what they can say of him therefore as a practitioner, is 
the abstract and summary of traditions and gleanings from 
the records and dockets of the courts. 

But in the atfairs of business and finance, for which a 
knowledge of and training in the profession of the law is so 
valuable a preparation. Col. Davis was most able and success- 
ful. He was possessed of a clear foresight, and great courage. 
He had a power of judging men, and a discriminating 
sagacity, that told him whom it was probably safe to stand 
by, and what were the chances to be declined. It is ouly 
just to say that probably more than one of the great en- 
terprises and industries of the city of his adoption, owe 
their power and prosperity to-day to his oirly, l)rave and 
judicious support. 

For he was a man of large public spirit as well as indi- 
vidual boldness, and preferred building up his own city to 
spending his energies in the stranger's fields. It is said too 
that he aided many young men to stall their fortunes here, 
advancing numey on security which depended for its value 
on their success, and at rates of interest not oppressive, 
when neither the character of tlie security nor the I'ate of 
interest offered suflScient attraction to men of less public 
spirit and private sympath}'. Thus it may be said that few 
if any of those who were his contemporaries, or of those who 
have been his successors, in the ranks of the educated and 
professional men, have done as much as he to promote by 
direct and indirect means the material welfare of his city. 

Thus was he a marked man among his fellow-citizens, 
holding the oflBces which from time to time were confen*ed 
upon him in a community where his party was seldom in 
the majority, yet none of them for long periods nor with 
many years of aggregate service. But he was vigorous in 
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administration and left a mark behind him. Though a party 
man he was not the slave of party. He was one of the 
early subscribers to the Kansas Relief Fund. His support 
of the government at the breaking out of the war in 1861, 
though a member of the democratic party and in some sense 
its representative in the mayoralty of Worcester, was hearty 
and effective, and is never to be forgotten in forming an 
estimate of his character. This is to be said of him with 
truth, that he was loyal in spirit and strenuous in action, 
that no amount of pressure from those with whom he had 
been intimately associated in party counsels could sway or 
swerve him a hair-breadth from the line of patriotic duty ; 
that he was a fearless man, who when assailed never apolo- 
gized for the positions he had taken, but defended them 
with vigor, ingenuity and ability. 

During his long life he was connected, in the relation of 
President or Director, with many important coi-porations, 
the presidency of one of which he retained till his death. 
He was the senior member of our Council, and -took a lively 
interest in the welfare of this Society. His frequent gifts 
of interesting articles, of books and of money, have hereto- 
fore received honorable and grateful mention ; and Colum- 
bian University in 1846, and Brown University in 1860, 
conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Holmes Ammidown, Esq., who was born in the town of 
Southbridge on the 12th of June, 1801, died in St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, on April 3, 1883. His life had been spent in 
active commercial pursuits until 1870, when he retired from 
business, and passed the remainder of his days in the quieter 
pursuits of historical research, specially in the preparation 
and compilation of his ''Historical Collections," of which 
two volumes have already been published. A third volume 
of the Collections has been left in manuscript, and will pro- 
bably in due time be published uniformly with the others. 
He also built in his native town a library building, of which 
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he gave the town the free use, so far as it was needed for 
library j)urpo8es. 

Mr. Ammidown was a type of the many men ot New 
England who went out from the small towns to build up the 
commercial enter[)rises which have made our cities great. 
His early education was not extensive. He attended the 
schools of his native town, finishing his education at 
Nichols Academy in the neighboring town of Dudley. He 
gave his energies successfully to the sale of miscellaneous 
merchandise in a country store in Southbridge. In 1836 
he went to Boston and established a very important and 
successful business in the department of dry goods. In 
1865 he removed to New York, and was a partner in a 
leading firm of which his name stood at the head, till his 
retirement from business. In Southbridge, for which he 
never lost his affection, he did many works of enlightened 
charity, and in Florida, where he passed several winters in 
his later yeai's, he was an instrument of good in the benefi- 
cent field of educational enterprise. And, dying in that 
distant land, he was buried with many demonstrations of 
resjxjct and aftection by the side of his kindred, in the 
town of hie early and constant love. 

For the Council, 

JOHN D. WASHBURN. 
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REPORT ON THE LIBRARY. 



Our records show that during the six montlis just passed, 
members, friends and societies, have been unusually mind- 
ful of our requirements. The accessions are as follows : 
gifts, fourteen hundred and sixty-one books, thirty-three 
hundred and sixty pamphlets, one hundred and sixty-one 
files of newspapers, sixteen lithographs, seven maps, one 
marble and six phister busts, two alabaster vases and one 
framed engraving. By exchange, three hundred and eighty- 
seven books, eight hundred and thirty-six pamphlets, five 
files of newspapers, ten lithographs, three maps, six photo- 
graphs and one book-case. From the binder, thirtj'-eight 
volumes. Total, eighteen hundred and eighty-six })ook8, 
forty-one hundred and ninety-six pamphlets, one hundred 
and sixtj^six volumes of newspapers, twenty-six lithographs, 
ten maps, six photographs and the other articles named. 
Mention is here made of some of the more important 
benefactions, following in each class the order of entry in 
the Book of Donations. 

To Dr. William F. Poole we are indebted for the third 
edition of his invaluable and indispensable Index to 
Periodical Literature. All scholars will thank him and 
his faithful associate-editor, Mr. William T. Fletcher, for 
their conscientious and laborious work. In this connection, 
an earnest appeal is made for additions to our collection of 
periodicals, as there are important gaps which should be 
filled. Dr. Haven's special call in October, 1871, was 
responded to by quick and large returns. Many of our 
friends were convinced that he said truly, "A thoroughly 
life-like and accurate history of a period, cannot be written 
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without an examination of its periodical literature." These 
words might well be inscribed upon our four alcoves of 
magazines. The stock of duplicate serials is very large 
and will doubtless help us to exchange in kind, with 
libraries, dealers and others. The funds of the society 
have not justified us in buying sets of magazines, but the 
Salisbury Binding Fund has enabled us to send volumes to 
the binder as fast as they were completed. Stephen Salis- 
bury, Jr., Esq., has remembered our wants in Mexican and 
periodical literature, and especially ])y his valued and 
arduous labors in the preparation of what is modestly 
called ''A Partial Index" to the First Series of the 
Society's Proceedings. Few persons can fully appreciate 
the difficulties attending the preparation of such a work, 
but in its completed form its value will be apparent to all. 
In a recent number of The Nation, a correspondent suggests 
that this business of indexing " is incomparable for teach- 
ing order, patience, humility, and for thoroughly eradicating 
the last trace of old Adam in whoever pursues it." As an 
increased demand for our Proceedings is sure to follow the 
publication of the Index, it is suggested that members who 
desire to complete their sets give timely notice, and that 
others who do not care to preserve their copies should 
turn them over to the society. It is quite possible that 
in this way some of the rarer numbers would reach 
us, and by their sale the Publishing Fund be materially 
increased. The remainder of Mr. Salis])ury's edition of 
Aynie's '•Notes on Mitla" has been deposited in the 
librarv. Hon. Samuel A. Green, M.D., whose <rifts are 
so wide-spread, has supplied a new chapter in the history 
of Groton, bearing upon the witchcraft times, and has 
lessened the breaks in our collection of Boston Citv Docu- 
ment«. The mass of Washin«i:on material received from 
Hon. George F. Hoar required as usual the setting apart 
of a couple of days for its classification. Two excellent 
original daguerreotypes of members of the society have 
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also been presented by him. One is of Dunel Wehstsr— 

who was elected in October, 1814, when he was 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and oontinaed m 
until his death in October, 1852 — the other of Ber. 
Hill, D.D., a member for many years and Bec mJia g 
Secretary from 1865 to 1871. The gift of Charles L. 
Cubase, Esq. includes many numbers of the Xoitfa Ameri* 
can Review, which will help to complete the fine set is 
numbers received from the family of the hite Governor 
Lincoln. Hon. Francis H. Dewey sends a first instafaiMnt 
of books intended for the library; and Dr. Gteotge H. 
Moore a copy of the rare ' ' Memoriab of the Graduates of 
Harvard University," published by his fiitiier in August, 
1833, when in com)mny with John Farmer. From Hon. 
Rol>ert C. Winthrop we have received Omon Fami's 
sermon at the unveiling of the Raleigh Window, a memo- 
rial to which the Society contributed, as in so many other 
instances, through the lilierality of its President. Achninl 
Greorge H. Preble has added to the departments of history, 
bio^rraphy and tnivel, contributions from his own pen. 
Hon. Stephen Salislmry, besides adding more of his 
reprints to our salesroom, and recent local histories, biog- 
raphies and niagjizines to our shelves, has placed upon our 
walls a full size photographic fac-simile of Sebastian 
Cabot's Mappe-Monde, which has been so learnedly dis- 
cu>se<l in our Proceedings by Kcv. Dr. Hale, Dr. Deane 
and Col. Washburn. Permission to have a few copies of 
the latter taken from the original in the Bibliotheque 
Xationale was o])tained i)y Hon. Kobeit C. Winthrop 
while in Paris last sunnner. An interesting volume on 
" American Hero Myths, a study in the native religions of 
the western continent," has been received from the author. 
Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, who promises others on kindred 
subjects. It may not ])e generally known that his valuable 
manuscript collection includes that of our late associate 
Dr. C. Hermann Berendt, for many years a careful student 
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of Mexican and Central American antiquities. Our Treas- 
urer, Mr. Nathaniel Paine, contributes largely of such 
material as he so well knows we stand in need. Rev. Dr. 
William R. Huntington presents his ''One and Twenty 
Years of a Massachusetts Rectorship," with his *' Prayer 
Book and Common Prayer, a boundary question," and 
HilPs ** History of the Church in Burlington, New Jersey" ; 
and Rev. Dr. Egbert C. Smyth two pamphlets on the 
creeds of Andover Theological Seminary, with Cleveland 
and Packard's History of Bowdoin College. Mr. James 
F. Hunnewell has favored us with his carefully prepared 
Historical Sketch of the First Church in Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. Prof. Frederick W. Putnam sets the good 
example of placing a collection of his own publications 
upon our shelves ; ^vhile Prof. Herbert B. Adams adds his 
Germanic Origin of New England Towns, with Freeman's 
Introduction to American Institutional History. These 
last named monographs comprise numbers one and tWo of 
a series to be designated the ''Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science," of which 
Professor Adams is to have the editorial supervision. Dr. 
George Chandler's donation of valuable pamphlets should 
not be forgotten. He has for many years examined every 
family and local history received at the library, with a 
view to culling therefrom items relating to the Chjmdlers. 
It wnll especially interest those who failed to secure any of 
the forty-one copies of his Chandler Genealogy, saved 
from the Boston fire of November, 1872, to know that a 
second edition, revised and enlarged, is now passing 
through the press. As Prof, Charles O. Thompson was in 
Paris at the time of Gambettji's death, he kindly remem- 
bered the society by forwarding the illustrated and other 
papers relating thereto. The society's faithful Recording 
Secretary continues to preserve for its use files of the lead- 
ing insurance periodicals of America. Rol)ert Clarke, 
Esq., furnishes from his press in Cincinnati a careful 
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reprint of what is now an exceedingly rare pamphlet, 
*' John Leith's Short Biography, with a Brief Account of 
his Life among the Indians," to which Mr. C. W. Butt^r-^ 
field has added illustrative notes. Rev. Dr. Lucius R. 
Paige has given his exhaustive History of Hardwick, Mass. , 
as a companion to his Cambridge, issued in 1877. A very 
fiill genealogical register makes a part of each work. The 
gift of Hon. Edward L. Davis indicates his continued 
interest in our departments of art and literature. It 
includes the marble bust of his father, the late Hon. Isaac 
Davis, made by Benjamin H. Kinney in 185(1, which has 
now been placed in the Davis Spanish-American Alcove ; 
tw^o large Italian vases of alabaster, beautiful in design and 
workmanship ; busts of Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, 
Shakespeare, Milton and Scott; a fac-simile of Billings's 
design for the Pilgrim monument at Plymouth ; a framed 
engraving of White's '* Signing of the Compact in the 
Cabin of the Ma\ilower ;" Delamotte's views of the colleges, 
chapels and gardens of Oxford ; and Sparks's Life and 
Writings of Washington. Seven volumes relating to 
Mexico and Central America and six volumes on South 
America, have ])een purchased for the Isaac Davis alcove. 
We are indebted to the late Holmes Ammidown, Esq., for 
a large map of St. Augustine, Florida, as it appeared fifty 
years ago. It was lithographed at his expense from the 
original drawing by the surveyor-general. Eighteen vol- 
umes, chiefly issues of the past few years, have been added 
to the Benjamin F. Thomas Local History alcove, which at 
present includes our English County Histories. To this 
latter invaluable collection we have added an occasional 
volume in the way of exchange, but it remains substantially 

the same as when Mr. Henrv Stevens filled our President's 

»■ 

order some twenty years ago. We should ])e very glad 
not to be obliored to refer members and visitors to other 
libraries for these county and kindred authorities not on 
our shelves. Mrs. Samuel F. Haven, Executrix, has 
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recently deposited in the Haven alcove two hundred and 
five volumes, comprising about one-fourth part of the 
valuable library of her late honored husband. 

Among friends of the society, Mr. H. G. O. Blake has 
added to the library quite a large number of books, maga- 
zines and pamphlets, in recognition of a year's care of the 
Thoreau manuscripts. Capt. Albert A. Folsom has sup- 
plied some copies missing from our file of Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Election Sermons, and hjis made 
earnest endeavors by correspondence and otherwise to still 
further complete the same. It may be proper to add that 
the Richardson sermon of June 10, 1675, which was 
'* Reprinted by company vote 1839," has been found not to 
belon*; to this series. Mr. Caleb B. Metcalf makes his 
regular contribution of educational pamphlets, and Dr. 
Pliny Earle his usual gift of insane asylum reports, to be 
added to his collection. Mr. Charles R. Hildeburn sends 
his List of the Publications issued in Pennsylvania from 
1685 to 1759. It is a valuable addition to the larger works 
of Messrs. Sabin and Haven, and the smaller ones, like that 
of Mr. Hunnewell. All are more or less imperfect, because 
some of the original publications cannot be found or 
accounted for. Already some cities and towns are making 
efforts to secure the early issues of their printing presses^ 
a work exceedingly diflScult and expensive because too 
long delayed. Mr. William W. Smith has left for our 
portfolio of town views, some drawings of the surround- 
ings of Worcester Common, as they appeared to him 
early in the nineteenth century. The Gay family of 
Suffield, Connecticut, have for the sixtieth time forwarded 
their annual file of the Connecticut Courant; and Hon. 
John Wentworth a copy of Arnold's Historical Chicago. 
Mr. Ellis Van Voorhis has given us his clearly printed 
Tombstone Inscriptions from the Churchyard of the First 
Reformed Dutch Church, of Fishkill, New York ; and Mr. 
Alvah H. Bumige his Genealogical History of the Descend- 
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ants of John Burrage. Hamilton Andrews Hill, Esq., 
has presented his privately printed Biography of Ablx)tt 
Lawrence — ii valued meinl>er of this society — largely 
extended from the memoir prepared by him for the New 
England Historic, Genealogical Society. Mrs. Edward 
Southwick has made a donation of some two hundred 
volumes from the library of her father, the lat« John 
Milton Earle of Worcester. Among them were found a 
few copies of Mr. Earle's exhaustive report on the Indians 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, made to Governor 
Andrew in 18(>1, while biography, horticulture and slavery 
are well represented in this valuable gitl. Mrs. Maria 
BuUard Barton has added to our collection of manuscripts, 
for the especial use of the genealogist, a box of Bullard 
family papers of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centu- 
ries. Such material should be carefully examined for 
.strictly private papers before deposit, but should not be 
subject to withdrawal thereafter. At the suggestion of our 
friend, the Rev. Samuel May of Leicester, Mrs. Abby 
Kelley Foster has presented a file of the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard, from volume eight, 1847, to volume 
thirty, 1870, an appropriate companion for the Liberator, 
now very nearly complete upon our shelves. Prof. John 
B. McMaster, in remembrance of some weeks spent in the 
library last year, has sent the First volume of his History 
of the People of the United States from the Revolution to 
the Civil War, a pleasant reminder of Green's History of 
the English People. From this work it will readily be seen 
that our library, and especially the newspaper department, 
ean furnish valuable material for the post-revolutionary as 
well as for the ante-revolutionary history of the United 
States. Col. Horatio C. King, Recording Secretary of the 
Society of the Army of the Potomac, in forwarding the 
last two reports of their Proceedings, to complete our set, 
promises to put the society on the permanent list of institu- 
tions to which the reports will be sent. Mr. G. D. Scull 
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of Oxford, England, mails to us, upon ai)plication, the two 
valuable Evelyn and Scott Genealogies, of which he 
modestly styles himself the editor. The first named is one 
of a small edition of a large work containing, among othei's, 
portraits of English officers in the War of the American 
Revolution. Accompanying the books was a note of 
thanks for the opportunity given to deposit them in the 
Genealogical alcove of the library. In November last, 
acting Secretary of State Hon. John Davis, offered to 
supply, from his department. Journals and Documents of 
Congress, for the i>ast fifty years, provided the society 
would pay all expenses of selecting, packing and transport- 
ing the books, and furnish a list of wants within one week. 
In accordance with this ofter we have received two hundred 
and seventy volumes at an expense of twenty-eight dollars. 
Early in March there was sold in New York, by Messrs. 
George A. Leavitt and Co., the first part of the library of 
the late Mr. Joseph J. Cooke of Providence, Rhode 
Island. The society was represented by its Treasurer, Mr. 
Paine, and Mr. Colton, the Assistant-Librarian. By the 
terms of the will the society is allowed to bid off five 
thousand dollars' worth of ])ooks without charge ; and of 
this amount about one-fifth was expended, the society 
receiving therefor four hundred and forty-two books, at an 
average cost of two dollars and fifteen cents a volume. 
The following roughly classified list will, perhaps, best 
indicate the enrichment : 

Poetry, seventy-six volumes: 

Periodicals, sixty-one volumes : 

English Literature, fifty-four volumes : 

Bibliography, forty-six volumes ; 

History, forty -five volumes : 

Voyages and Travels, forty-three volumes ; 

Biography, forty-one volumes : 

Bibles, twenty-three volumes ; 

Science and Art, twelve volumes : 

Theology, ten volumes ; 

Dictionaries, six volumes ; 
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Masonry, three volumes ; 
Triiils, two volames ; 
Miscellaneous, t^-elve volumes ; 

Among the more noteworthy books acquired are the follow- 
ing : Macklin's edition of the Bible in seven volumes, folio, 
published in London in the year 1800, at seventy-three 
pounds sterling ; seven volumes of Dibdin's rare works, 
namely, Bibliotheca Spenceriana, four volumes, octavo, 
London, 1814, with its supplement Aedes Althorpianae, 
in two volumes, octavo, London, 1822-23 ; and the Cassano 
Catalogue, octavo, London, 1823; Bohn's edition of 
Lowndes's Bibliographer's Manual of English Literature, 
six volumes, octavo, London, 1864; Johnson's Works of 
the English Poets, seventy-five volumes, duodecimo, Lon- 
don, 1790 ; and Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage, octavo, 
London, i860. We have reason to be entirely satisfied 
with the result of the sale. The New Jersey Historical 
Society sends volume six of Documents relating to the 
Colonial History of \ew Jersey ; and the State of New 
Hampshire vohime eleven of her [)ublications in the same 
line ; the latter treating especially of the (oirus of the 
Granite State. The centennial vohime of the Memoirs of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; the First 
Annual Report of the United States Bureau of Ethnology ; 
and the Fourth volume of the Reprint of the Acts and 
Resolves of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, are very 
acceptable and valuable contributions. By the closing of 
several exchange accounts, the material received from this 
productive field has been greatly increased. Among other 
works obtained, are those of George Finlay, LL.D., for 
thirty-eight years a member of this society, in Greece. It 
may be noted as an interesting fact that in the earliest of 
these, '* Greece under the Romans," printed at Edinburgh 
in 1844, he honors himself, as well as the society, by plac- 
ing under his name, on the neat title page, -'Member of 
the American Antiquarian Society and Corresponding 
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Member of the Archfeological Institute at Rome." Dupli- 
cates accumulate rapidly, and unless put upon the market 
more freely, some suitable provision for their storage must 
be devised. Some extra volumes of bound newspapers 
have lately been disposed of, but the attic avenues are still 
lined with the unbound newspapers of New England and 
the Middle States. These are for the most part geograph- 
ically and chronologically arranged, and are available for 
any cities or towns desirous of securing material in this 
form, for their history. Much time and hard labor have been 
spent upon them. It should be borne in mind that we have 
the remainders of the editions of some rare, early books, 
for example, among others, Whitney's History of Worcester 
County, Mass., octavo, Worcester, 1793, and Lincoln and 
Baldwin's Worcester Magazine and Historical Journal, two 
volumes, octavo, Worcester, 1825-26. Attention is called 
to the fact that in nearly every large lot of books received, 
we find some whose pages are badly defaced by having 
been used for pressing leaves and flowers, the texture, in 
some cases, having been nearly destroyed. At a recent 
hearing before the Committee on Education, in reference to 
the further legislation for the protection of libraries, the 
society was represented by your Librarian. The bill in 
which we are especially interested provides a penalty for 
** whoever wilfully, maliciously or wantonly and without 
cause, writes upon, injures, defaces, tears or destroys a 
book, plate, picture, engraving, map, newspaper, maga- 
zine, pamphlet, manuscript or statue belonging to a law, 
town, city or other incorporated library." Our associate, 
Mr. Samuel S. Green of Worcester, and Mr. William B. 
Clarke of Boston, have been active in securing this much 
needed protection. 

Whenever the Publishing Fund shall be so increased 
as to allow the reprinting of the second volume of the 
Society's Transactions, now about out of print, the pro- 
priety of offering the first six volumes to libraries at a 
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large discouDt, that we may have regular Babscribeis for the 
succeeding Tolomee, should be seriously considered. 

It may Dot be amiss at the present time to offer a very few 
words with regard to the present condition and fntore pnw- 
peotaofthe society's cabinet of curiosities. In 1868 Messrs. 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., and William A. Smith arranged 
in two upright cases a general collection of Indian stone 
implements, with specimeiis from the Western mounds, and 
printed a catalogue of the same. Our careful Treasurer 
has protected the coins and medals, in two cases standing 
in tlie North lobby ai^oining the office and in the main hall. 
The other cabinet material, a portion of which has been 
catalogued, is nnarranged, and to some extent inacceesiUe. 
^niough an historic painter has occasionally sketched an 
Indian blanket or Hawaiian dresd, the collection is practi- 
cally useless. It is clear that our Founder, Dr. Thomas, 
intended to establish a cabinet and a library, hoping that 
both would be helpful here to the stadent of history. It 
might, however, be worthy of consideration whether some 
of this material which is particuliirly liable to decay, 
should not l>e sent, in a fair exchange, to the gi'eat Nittional 
Museum at Washington, or to the hardly less celebrated 
Peabody Museum at Cambridge. A large number of 
geological and other specimens were many years ago tran»- 
ferred to the Worcester Lyceum and Natural History 
Association, and, in 1876, the exsiccated Indian from 
Kentucky, commonly known as the mummy, was sent on 
exchange account to the Smithsonian Institution. 

Copies of the New England Home Journal for February 
second, 1883, containing an interesting illustrated article 
upon the society and its library, have been mailed to all 
members and corresponding societies, at the request of 
the President. The account was carefully prepared, and 
includes an excellent cut of the society's building in ita 
present condition. 

A short plea is offered to authors, publishers and printers. 
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for greater care in dating, not only books and pamphlets, 
but newspapers and iiandbills. Even reprints from our 
own Proceedings have escaped from the press not only 
without the society's name, but with no date of publication. 
Upon the exterior of some of the newspapers of the late 
war, this important information has not been found, and 
large numbers of sale catalogues, which we would like to 
arrange chronologically, are issued with only the day of 
the week and the day of the month, as if, with the two 
facts stated, we ought easily to guess the third. 

Under the By-Laws of 1831 the library was for fifty years 
open from nine until twelve and from two until five o'clock, 
but under the new Rules and Regulations the Library Com- 
mittee are authorized to fix the hours of opening and closing. 
Although no action has been taken by them, it has been 
found desirable gradually to extend the time, for the 
especial benefit of scholars and others from a distance, 
until now the regular hours are from nine in the forenoon 
to five in the afternoon. 

In our work upon Sabin's Dictionary of Books relating 
to America many early tracts upon our catalogue were 
found not marked as in the library, and as a consequence 
the titles could not be verified and extended. Dr. Haven's 
solution of the problem was that a portion of the printed 
catalogue was made up from Dr. Thomas's lists, and that 
some of the pamphlets failed to reach the library. Twenty- 
two volumes containing about one hundred and fifty of 
these titles have been discovered and the proper shelf 
entries made. 

Antiquarian Hall has always been known as a pleasant, 
well-filled retreat for scholars, but not often as a place from 
which to send out for information. The latter use of the 
Hall has lately been tested for a member of the Council 
who desired facts with regard to certain laws of the various 
States. Letters were addressed to all the Secretaries of 
State, and prompt answers received from all but one, in 
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which case one of our members obtained the informatioii 
desired. 

As a society we have completed three-score years and 
ten of quiet, unpretending usefulness. Bearing this in 
mind, may we not hope that with increased facilities and 
an active membership its future record will be not less^ 
satis&ctory than its past. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EDMUND If. BARTON, 
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FROM MEMBERS. 



Adams, Prof. Herberts., Baltimore, Md.— His ** Germanic origin of 
New England Towns;" and '* Freeman's Introdactiou to American 
Institutional History." 

Ambodown, Holmes, Esq., New York.— A map of St. Aagustine, 
Florida. 

Barton, Mr. Edmund M., Worcester.— One book; thirty-seven pam- 
phlets ; two copper coins ; one photograph ; and fragments of pottery 
and flint from the Indian Burying ground at Fort Popham, Me. 

Brinton, Daniel G., M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. — His <* American Hero 
Myths. A study in the Native Religions of the Western Continent ; " 
and his remarks on ** Recent European Contributions to the Study of 
American ArchsBology." 

Brock, Robert A., Esq., Richmond, Va. — His Articles on the Colonial 
Seals of Virginia; and various newspapers. 

Chandler, George, M.D., Worcester.— Twenty-five selected pam- 
phlets. 

Chase, Charles A., Esq., Worcester. — Sixteen books; sixty-four num- 
bers of English and American magazines; and thirty-seven pam- 
phlets. 

Childs, George W., Esq., Philadelphia, Pa.— Robinson's Account of 
the library of Mr. Childs. 

Clarke, Robert, Esq., Cincinnati, O. — Buttei-fleld's reprint, with 
notes, of the ** Short Biography of John Leith." 

Davis, Andrew McF., Esq., San Francisco, Cal.— The Californiau and 
Overland Monthly, in continuation. 

Davis, Hon. Edward L., Worcester.— A marble bust of Hon. Isaac 
Davis; two alabaster vases; busts of Washington, Lafayette, Frank- 
lin, Milton, Shakespeare, and Scott; a framed medallion of Hon. John 
Davis; a fac-simile of the Pilgrim Monument at Plymouth; a framed 
engraving of White's signing of the compact in the cabin of the May- 
flower; and nineteen selected books. 

Davis, Hon. Horace, San Francisco, Cal. — Proceedings of the California 
Academy of Sciences, August 7 --November 2, 1882. 

Dewey, Hon. Francis H., Worcester. — Three books; and twenty 
pamphlets. 



1 
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Dkxtbr, Gxorob, Esq., Cambridge.— -"Journal of a Tour ttcm BostOD 
to Oneida, Jane 1796. By Jerifmy Belknap." Edited by Kr. I>ezter. 

Grskn, Hon. Samuel A., Boston. — His **Groton in the Witchcraft 
Times;*' **SQcce8sftil New Hampshire men;" twenty-seven books; 
and one hundred and forty-nine pamphlets. 

Habbis, Clarxndon, Esq., Worcest^r.^Oonld's Uranometria Argenttam^ 
with accompanying maps ; seven pamphlets ; and a photograph of the 
Thaddens Mason home, in Cambridge, Bfass. 

Hatnes, Prof. Hbitry W., Boston.^His "Indications of an Early Race 
of men in New England ; " and a catalogue of works of art exhibited 
in the new Library of the Corporation of London, 1878. 

HiooiKSON, Col. Thomas Wentworth, Cambridge.— An Engraved head 
of Longfellow ; the City of Newport Tax Book for 1868; and the 
Cambridge Directory for 1882. 

HOAB, Hon. OxoRGE F., Worcester. — His speeches on a Uniform System 
of Bankruptcy in the United States; one hundred and thirty-two- 
books ; four hundred and twenty-two pamphlets ; eight engravings ; 
two daguerreotypes ; one map ; and the Congressional Record, in con- 
tinuation. 

HoTT, Albert H., Esq., Boston. — ^Three pamphlets; and two- new8p»> 
pers. 

HUNNEWELL, Mr. James F., Charlestown. — An account of the Com- 
memoration of the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
First Cliurch in Charlestown, Mass., iucluding his Historical Sketch. 

Huntington, Rev. William R., D.D., Worcester. — His '* Prayer Book 
and Book of Common Prayer, A Bounclary Question;" his ** Twenty 
years of a Massachusetts Rectorsliip ; " Hill's History of the Church 
in Borliiigton, New Jersey; an Account of the Eighth Congress of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; and sixteen pamphlets. 

Jones, Hon. Charles C, Jr., Augusta, Ga. — Rain's History of the Con- 
federate Powder Works at Augusta, Georgia. 

Latour, Maj. L. A. H., Montreal, P. Q.— His ** Annuaire de ViUe- 
Marie," for 1882 ; and six pamphlets. 

MooRK, George H., LL.D., New York. — ** Memorials of the Graduates of 
Harvard University. No. 1. August, 1833." 

Paige. Rev. Lucius R., D.D., Cambridge. — His History of Hardwick, 
Massachusetts, with a Genealogical Register. 

Paine Nathaniel, Esq., Worcester.— Paine Family Records, Vol. 2, No. 
10; Ave books; two hundred and forty-six pamphlets; thirty-eight 
numbers of magazines; three flies of newspapers, in continuation; 
two photographs; eight lithographs; and one map. 

Peabody, Rev. Andrew P., D.D., Cambridge. — His Sermon iu Com- 
memoration of the Life and Services of Rev. Chandler Robblus, D.D. 
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Peet, Rev. Stephen D., Clinton, Wis.— His American Antiquarian and 
Oriental Journal, in continuation. 

Perky, Rev. Wm. Steveks, D.D., Davenport, la. — Two pamphlets; 
and the Iowa Churchman, ns issued. 

Poole, William F., LL. D., Chicago, 111. — His Index to Periodical 
Literature. Third edition. 

Preble, Admiral George H., Brookline. — His History of Steam Navi- 
gation; Diary of a Canoe Expedition Into the Everglades and Interior 
of Southern Florida, in 1842; his Notice of John Adolphus Dahlgren; 
a wax Impression of the Great Seal of the United States ; and cli ppings 
relating to Longevity. 

Putnam, Prof. Frederick W., Cambridge.— Thirty-six pamphlets of 
his own writing. 

Rau, Dr. Charles, Washington, D. C. — His paper on Indian Stone 
Graves. 

Salisbury, Prof. Edward E., New Haven, Conn. — An account of the 
Presentation of a Medal to the Rev. President Woolsley, in Commem- 
oration of Fifty years in Yale College. 

Salisbury, James H., M.D., Cleveland, O. — One hundred and twenty- 
ei^ht miscellaneous pamphlets. 

Salisbury, Hon. Stephen, Worcester. Thirteen copies of his *»Troy 
and Homer; '* and ** Antiquarian papers ; '' a Photo-Lithographic copy 
of Cabot's map of the world ; Page's History of Hardwick ; Davis's 
Ancient Landmarks of Plymouth; Lyell's Life, Letters and Journals; 
Life of Noah Webster; one book; ninety-three numbers of maga- 
zines; and four flies of newspapers. 

Salisbury, Stephen, Jr., Esq., Worcester. — Eighty copies of Le Plon- 
geon's Mayapan and Maya Inscriptions ; Ober*8 Young Folks' History 
of Mexico; two hundred and four books; seventy-four numbers 
of English and American magazines; six autograph letters; and forty 
pamphlets. 

Smith, Mr. Charles C, Boston.— His ''Memoir of Delano A. God- 
dard ; " and his report, March 81, 1883, as Treasurer of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. 

Smuckek, Hon. Isaac, Newark, O.— His papers on ** Archaeology Past, 
Present, and Future; " and on ** The Contest of 1882; " and one book 
and twelve pamphlets relating to Ohio. 

Smyth, Rev. Egbert C, D.D., Andover.— Cleaveland and Packard's 
History of Bowdoin College; and two pamphlets relating to the 
Creed of Andover Theological Seminary. 

Stoddard, Hon. Elijah B., Worcester.— Four Brown University 
pamphlets. 

Thompson, Prof. Charles O., Terre Haute, Ind. — A collection of 
French papers relating to the death of Gambetta. 
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Wasububn, Col. John D., Worcester.— Seven flies of iDSurance Maga- 
ziDes, in continuation ; and a scurf pin made ft'om the Charter Oak. 

WiNTHROP, Hon. Robert C, Boston. — Canon Farrar's sermon preached 
at the unveiling of the '* Raleigh Window." 

WiNSOR, Prof. Justin, Cambridge. — His ** Massachusetts ; " reprinted 
Arora the Encylopaedia Brittanica; his Fifth report as Librarian of 
Harvard University; heliotypes of the Virginia Map of 1651, and 
of an India inlc Portrait of Cotton Mather. 

TUOSE NOT MEMBERS. 

Ancona, Sr. Desiderio. — One file of Yucatan newspapers. 

Ancona, Sr. EuGio. — Four flies of Yucatan newspapers. 

Bailey, Isaac H. Esq., Boston.— His Shoe and Leather Reporter, as 
issued, and the Annual for 1888. 

Baldwin, Messrs. JoHii^ D. and Company, Worcester. — Their Daily and 
Weekly Spy, as issued. 

Barton, Capt. Chas. Henry, Topelca, Kansas. — Kansas State Historical 
Report of 1883. 

Barton, Mrs. Maria Bullard, Worcester. — A collection of Bullard 

Family Papers of the 18th and 19th centuries ; and five pamphlets. 
Blake, Mr. H. G. O., Worcester.— Thirty boolcs; sixty-nine numbers of 

American magazines ; and ninety-two pamphlets. 

BOARDMAN, Hon. Samuel L., Augusta, Me.— His *' Home Farm," as 
issued. 

BouTWELL, Mr. Francis Marion, Groton. — His ** Old Homesteads of 
Groton, Massachusetts." 

Bradlee, Rev. Caleb D., Boston.— His '* Mozart, a poem." 

Brinley, Francis, Esq., Newport, R I. — His Annual report as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the Redwood Library and 
Athenseum. 

Brooks, Rev. Wm. Henry, D.D., Scituate.— His "Memorial of St. An- 
drew's Church, Scituate, Massachusetts, A. D. 1780-1810." 

Brown, Francis H., Secretary, Boston. — Report of the Class of 1857 
in Harvard College. 

Brown, Mrs. John Carter, Providence, li. I.— Catalogue of the 
Library of the late John Carter Brown, Part II., Second series. 

Burleigh, Mr. Charles H., Worcester. — Appleton*s Journal, Volumes 
V. and VI. 

BuRRAOB, Alvah H., Esq., Boston. — His Genealogical History of the 
Descendants of John Burrage. 

Caldwell, Rev. Augustine, Worcester. — a Genealogical Record of 
the Little Family ; and a Garfleld Memorial Sermon. 
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Oanfield, Miss P. W. S., Worcester. — The Magazine of Art, In con- 
tinuation. 

Carpenter, Rev. Charles C, Mt. Vernon, N. H.— His Annual Record 
of the Congregational Church, Mt. Vernon, N. H., 1882. 

Clark, Rev. George F., Mendon. — Seventy-four books; six hundred 
and ninety-seven pamphlets ; and fifteen files of newspapers. 

Cook, Henry H., Esq., Barre. — His Gazette, as issued. 

Cooke, John J., Executors of the Estate of. — Four hundred and 
forty-two books. 

Cutter, Charles A., Esq., Boston. — ** How to get Books. With an 
Explanation of the New Way of Marking Books." 

Cyr, M. Narcisse, Boston. — His Le Republlcain, as issued. 

Davis, Hon. Alonzo, Fitchburg. — Fltchburg City Documents, 1882. 

Davis, Mrs. Edward L., Worcester, — Rev. Dr. Peabody's Sermon in Com- 
memoration of the Life and Services of Rev. Chandler Bobbins, D.D. 

Dean, Mr. John Ward, Boston. — His Appendix, No. XVII. to the 
Memoir of Rev. Nathaniel Ward. * 

Doe, Messrs. Charles H. and Company, Worcester. — ^Their Daily and 
Weekly Gazette, as issued. 

DONNELL, Mr. K. J., New York. — His ** Slavery and Protection." 

Drowne, Henry T., Esq., New York. — Account of the Seventy-ninth 
Annual Meeting or the New England Society in the City of New 
York. 

Earle, Pliny, M.D., Northampton.— Three books and thirty-four 
pamphlets, chiefly relating to Insanity. 

Edes, Mr. Henry H., Charlestown. — One book; thirty-two pamphlets ; 
and four files of newspapers. 

Fisher, Charles H., M.D., Commissioner. — The Twenty-ninth Rhode 
Island Registration Report. 

FOLSOM, Capt. Albert A., Boston. — Nine numbers of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Election Sermons. 

FooTB and Horton, Messrs., Salem. — Their Gazette, as issued. 

Foster. Mrs. Abby Kelley, Worcester.— The Anti-Slavery Standard, 
1847-1870, nearly complete. 

Francis, George E., M.D., Worcester. — Eleven numbers of the Harvard 
Re&:lster. 

Fuller, Mr. Willard, Cleveland, O. — Family Records of George 
Clark, Daniel Kellogg, and Edward Nash. 

Gardiner, C. C, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. — Fac-simlle of the Signature and 
Seal of Lion Gardiner. 

Gerould, Mrs. J. H., Worcester. — Two pamphlets. 

Goss, Elbridoe H., Esq., Melrose.— Melrose Town reports for 1882. 
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Goss, Francis W., M.D., Librarian.— The Massachosetts Medical 
Society Publications, Vol. II., No. 8. 

Ha>imond, Lewis W., Esq., Worcester. — Eighteen pamphlets. 

Harlez, M. C. de, Lonrain, Belgium. His reply to M. Luquieo's Criti- 
cism. 

Haven, Mrs. Samuel F., Executrix, Worcester. — Two hundred and five 
books: two hundred and forty-two pamphlets; one map; and varioas 
letters. 

Hazard, Mr. Thomas R., Vaucluse, R. I. — His Miscellaneous Essays and 
Letters. 

HiLDEBURN, Charles R., Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. — His List of the Pub- 
lications issued in Pennsylvania, 1685-1759. 

HiLDRETH, Hon. Samuel E., Worcester. — His Inaugural Address as 
Mayor, January 1, 1883. 

Hill, Hamilton Andrews, Esq., Boston.— His Memoir of Abbott Law- 
rence. 

Hough, Franklin B., Esq., Secretary, Washington, D. C. — Proceedings 
of the American Forestry Congress, 1883. 

Kellogg and Stratton, Messrs., Fitchburg. — Their Sentinel, as 
issued. 

Kimball, Mr. .Tohn C, Brookfleld.— Five Brookfleld pamphlets. 

King, Col. Horatio C, Secretary, New York. — Reports of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Reunions of the Society of the Army of the Potomac. 

KiRKBRiDE, Thomas S., M.D., ^Philadelphia, Pa. — His Report of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 1882. 

Leamon, Mr. Jacob, Lawrenceburg, Tenn.— His Weekly Press, as 
issued. 

Lewis, Mr. C. W., Boston.— A newly discovered Fourth of July Ora- 
tion, by Daniel Webster. 

Lincoln, Edward W., Esq., Secretary, Worcester. — Transactions of 
the Worcester County Horticultural Society for 1882. 

LippiNCOTT and Co., Messrs. J. B., Philadelphia, Pa. — The National 
Review, Vol. I., No. 1. 

Lovering, Rev. Joseph F., Worcester.— His Address at the Dedication 
of the Soldiers* and Sailors' Monument, at Beverly, Mass., Oct. 18, 
1882. 

Marble, Albert P., Esq., Worcester. — Doings of the National Council 
of Education, 1882. 

McCarthy, Mr. Carlton, Richmond, Va.— His Detailed Minutiae of 
Soldiers' Life in the Army of Northern Virginia, 1861-1865. 

McMaster, Prof. John Bach, Princeton, N. J.— His History of the Peo- 
ple of the United States, Vol. I., 1784-90. 
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Metcalf, Caleb B., Esq., Worcester. — Two books; one hundred and 
twenty-two pamphlets ; five files of newspapers, in continnation ; and 
three heliotypes. 

Mitchell, Mr. Thomas, Worcester. — Acts passed in Parliament, May 
8-May 19, 1651, a black-letter Aragment. 

MoRRELL, Henry K., Esq., Gardiner, Me. — "Tontine: What it is and 
how it Works;" and an Oration pronounced at Goffstown, N. H., 
July 4, 1805. 

Park, John G., M.D., Worcester. — The Fiftieth Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester. 

Gay, Miss Mary C, Suffleld, Conn. — A file of the Connecticut Courant 

for 1882. 

Phillips, Henry, Jr., Esq., Philadelphia, Pa.— His Notes on a Collec- 
tion of Coins and Medals, Philadelphia, 1882. 

Rand, Col. Arnold A., Secretary, Boston. — ** Military Order of the 
Loyal Le;[ilon of the United States. Registry of the Commandery 
of Massachusetts, 1882.'* 

Rice, Hon. William W., Worcester. — The President's Message and 
accompanying documents, 1881-82. 

Roe, Mr. Alfred S., Worcester. — The Methodist Magazine, Vol. II. ; 
Harper's Bazar for 1882 ; and forty-five Educational pamphlets. 

Scull, Mr. G. D., Oxford, £ng. — His Evelyns in America; and his 
Dorothea Scott, otherwise Gotherson and Hogben. 

Sheridan, Gen. Philip H., U. S. A. — Two war pamphlets. 

Stone, Mr. Everett C, Worcester. — His *• New England Home Journal," 
as issued. 

Smith, Mr. John G., Worcester. — A description of his Library; and a 
catalogue of the same. 

Smith, Mr. Wm. White, Worcester. —Two sketches of Worcester in 
1817, drawn by Mr. Smith. 

Souther, William T., M.D., Worcester. — A book of early date. 

South wick, Mrs. Edward, Worcester.— Two hundred selected books; 
and thirty-eight pamphlets. 

Spalding, Mr. £. H., Nashua, N. H. — The New Hampshire Register 
for 1883. 

Stanwood, James R., Esq., Boston. — His ** Direct Ancestry of the late 
Jacob Wendell, of Portsmouth, N. H." 

Sumner, Mr. George, Worcester. — Apple ton's Additions and Correc- 
tions to the Sumner Grenealogy. 

Taft, Royal C, Esq., Providence, R. I. — His Notes upon the Introduc- 
tion of the Woollen Manufacture into the United States. 
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Thachbr, PrrBR, Esq., B69ton.»Hellotype8 of the Original Plan of 
Lebanon, Ck>nn. ; and of pagea of the first Book of Records of the 
Old South Charcb, Boston, tn the handwriting of Thomas Thacher. 

TOLMAN, Mr. Bdward F., Worcester.— The Wheelman, Vol. I., No. 1. 

TowNSBKD, Chaslbs H., Esq., New Haven, Conn. — His '^Townsend 
Family in Old and New England." Bevised third edition. 

Turner, John H., Esq., Ayer.— His <* Pablic Spirit," as issued. 

Van Yoobhis, Elias, Esq., New York.— His Tombstone Inscriptions 
from the Chorchyard of the First Reformed Dutch Church of Flshkllly 
New York. 

Wxntworth, Hon. John, Chicago, 111. — Arnold's *' Historical Chicago, 
Past, Present, and Future." 

Wheeler, Mr. Henrt A., Worcester. The National Temperance 
Advocate, 1878-76. 

Whttb, Mr. Isaac D., Jr., Worcester.— Three books; and four pam* 
phlets. 

Wilder, Harvey B., Esq., Worcester.— Two pamphlets. 

WiTHSRBT, RuoG AND RiCHARDSON, Mcssrs., Worcester.— Eight flies of 
Mechanical newspapers. 

FROM 80GEBTIE8 AND INSTITUTIONS. 

AOADEiCT OF Natural Sciences of Philadelpha.— The Froceev.ing8, 
Parts II. and III., May-December, 1882. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences.— Their Memoirs, Centen- 
nial Volume, and Proceedings, Vol. IX., New Series. 

American Baptist Missionary Association. — Their Magazine, as 
issued. 

American Geographical Society.— Their Journal of 1881 ; and Bulle- 
tin, 1882, No. 2. 

American Numismatic and Arch.£Ological Society. — Their Pro- 
ceedings, 1882. 

American Philosophical Society. — Their Proceedings, Number 112. 

Archaeological Institute of America.— The Bulletin, January, 1883. 

ASTOR Libraky. — The Thirty-fourth Annual Report. 

Boston Board of Health. — Their Monthly Statements of Mortality. 

Boston, CriY of.— An Account of the Re-dedication of the Old State 
House, Boston, July 11, 1882; and the Boston Records, 1700-1728. 

Boston Public Library.— The Bulletin, as issued ; and one pamphlet. 

Boston Water Board. — A Supplement to the History of the Boston 
Water Works. 

BosToxiAN Society. — Their Proceedings, January 9, 1883. 

BowDOiN College. — The Eighty-llrst Anuual Catalogue; and Good- 
win*8 Longfellow Memorial Address, July 12, 1882. 
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California Academy of Arts ai^d Scif^*ck8. — The ProceediDgs, August 
7-Noveraber 20, 1882. 

Canadian Institute.— The Proceedings, Vol. I., No. 8. 

Chicago Historical Society.— Their CoUectious, Vol. I.; and two 
pamphlets. 

Cincinnati Public Library.— The Report of 1882. 

Civil Service Keform Association. — Their Record, as issued. 

CoBDEN Club. — The Financial Reform Almanac for 1888. 

Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences.— Their Proceedings^ 
Vol. III., Parts. 

Essex Institute.— East Church, Salem, Record of Parish List of Deaths, 
1786-1819; and Historical Collections, July-Dec. 1882, Vol. XIX. 

First Presbyterian Church, Morristown, N. J. — The Record, Jan- 
uary 1, 1888. 

Harvard University. — The Bulletin, as issued ; and nine Numbers of 
the Bibliographical Contributions. 

Haverford College. — The Annual Catalogue for 1882-83. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania. — Their Magazine of History 
and Biography, as issued. 

Ilunois Association of the Sons of Vermont.— Their Fifth and 
Sixth Annual Reports. 

Johns Hopkins University. — The Seventh Annual Report of the Presi- 
dent. 

Kansas Trustees of thb State Charitable Institutions.— Their 
Third Biennial Report. 

Lancaster Town Library.— The Twentieth Annual Report. 

Lynn, City of. — Proceedings at the Celebration of the Two Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anulveraary of the Settlement of Lynn, June 17, 1879. 

Massachusetts, Commonwealth of. — Acts and Resolves of the Prov- 
ince of MoMsachusetts Bay, Vol. IV., 1757-1768. 

Massachusetts Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons.— Their 
Proceedings, September 13-October 20, 1882. 

Massachusetts Historical Society. — Their Proceedings, Volume 
XIX.. 1881-1882. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society. — ^Their Transactions. 1882, 
Part I. ; and their Schedule of Prizes for 1888. 

MASSACuusErrs State Library. — ^The Annual Report of 1882. 

Missouri Historical Society. — ^Thelr Publication, No. 7. 

Morse Institute of Natick.— Their Annual Report for 1882. 

Museo Nacional de Mexico. — Anales, Tomo II., Entrega 7*; Tomo 
III., Entreira I*, 2*. 

New Bkdfokd Public Library. — Four pamphlets. 
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New England Historic, Gbnbalooioal Socnmr.— Their Register^ m» 
issaed ; and Proceedlogs at the ADooal Meeting, 1888. 

Nbw Hampshire, State of. — Documents Relating to Towns In New 
Hampshire. Vol. XI. ; and the Annual Report, 1882. 

New Jersey Historical Society.— Documents relating to the Colonial 
History of New Jersey, Vol. VI. ; and Proceedings, Vol. VIL 

New Yobs •Bible Society.— The Fifty-eighth Annual Report. 

New York Evening Post Printing Company.— The Nation, as issaed. 

New Yobk Historical Society. — Fifteen Numbers of the Proceedings 
of the American Antiquarian Society. 

New York State Library. — Seven New York State Reports. 

Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. — Their Pro- 
ceedlni^ for 1882. 

Ohio, State of.— The Ohio State Documents, 1881-82. 

Peabody Museum of Abierican Archaeology and Ethnology. — The 
Fifteenth Annual Report. 

Peoria Public Library. ^The Library News, Vol. I., Nos. 4 and 6. 

Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Bund. — 

The Fifty-flrst Annual Report. 

Philadelphia Mercantile Library Company.— Their Bulletin, Vol. 
I., Numbers 1 and 2. 

Providence Athen.kum.— The Report of 1882. 

pROViDKNCE Public Library.— The Monthly Reference List of August, 
1882. 

Rhode Island Historical Society. —Their Proceedings for 1882-88. 

Royal Arcileo logical Comrmssion of Russia.— Tlieir Record for the 
year 1880. 

Saint Louis Mercantile Library Association. — The Annual Report 

for 1882. 

Saint Louis Public School Library.— The BulletlD. Numb^ 18. 

SMrrnsoNLAN Institution. — Catalogue of its Publications, 1846-1882; 
and various papers on Anthropology. 

Soci£t£ D* Ethnographie.— Congr6s International des Orientalistes, 
Compte Rendu de la Premiere Session, 1873, two volumes. 

Socii!:Ti2 des Etudes Historiques. — Their Journal, as issued. 

Socifexfi IIistorique de Montreal^— Memoires, Neuvl^me Livraison. 

Socifcrft des Antiquaires de France.— Their Memolres, Vol. IV. 

Society of Antiquaries of London. — Their Proceedings, December 

16, 1880, to June 23, 1881. 
Travelers* Insurance Company.— Their Record, as issued. 
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United States Bureau op Education. — The Circulars of Inforraa- 
tion, Numbers 5 and 6; and a paper on the High School for Girls in 
Sweden. 

United States Bureau of Etunology. — The First Annual Report. 

United States Department of the Interior. — Twenty-eight Vol- 
umes of Public Documents. 

United States Department of State. — Two hundred imd seventy 
Volumes of Government Documents, 20th-46th Congresses. 

United States Fish Commission. — Their Bulletin, as issued. 

United States National Museum. — The Proceedings, in continua- 
tion. 

United States War Depart.ment. — Alphabetical Catalogue of the 
Department Library ; Official Records of th» Union and Confederate 
Armies in the War of the Kebelllon, Vol. 6, Series I. ; and eight 
reports. 

Western Reserve and Northern Historical Society. — Their Pro- 
ceedings, 1882. 

Wisconsin Historical Society. — Memorial Address on the Life and 
Character of Hon. C. C. Washburn. 

WoRCF^TER City Hospital, Trustees of. — Their Twelfth Annual 
Report. 

Worcester County Free Institute of Industrial Science. — The 
Thirteenth Annual Report. 

Worcester Free Public Libraky. — Sixty flies of Newspapers; and 
one hundred and twelve pamphlets. 

Worcester County Mechanics Association. — Nineteen flies of news- 
papers. 

Worcester National Bank. — The New'York Evening Post, in con- 
tinuation. . 

Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. — ^Thelr Publication, 
No. 4. 

Yale College. — Annoal Catalogue, 1882-83. 

Yale College, The Professors of. — An Account of the Presentation 
of a Medal to the Rev. President Woolsey, In Commemoration of his 
Fifty Years of Service In Yale College. 

Young Men's Christian Association of Worcester. — ^The Sclentlflc 
American, In continuation. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 



In accordance with the requireraents of the By-Laws, the 
Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society submits 
his report for the six months ending April 18, 1883. 

There has been a small increase in the aggregate of the 
several funds, the total of the eleven funds now amounting 
to $77,798.01, a gain in the last six months of $960.52. 
Most of this apparent increase, however, arises from the 
fact that the dividends and interest due October last were 
not then collected, owing to the illness of the Treasurer at 
that time, but appear in the present account. 

The only change made in the investments since the last 
meeting of the Society, is in the foim of a loan of 
$3,000.00, secured by a mortgage on improved real estate 
in the city of Worcester. 

The following statement gives in detail the receipts and 
expenditures for the past six months, and the condition of 
the various funds. 

Statembnt of thb condition op the several Funds, 

Apru. 18, 1888. 

l%e Librarian's and General Fund. 

1882, Oct. 18. Balance of the Fund 931,878 96 

1883, April 18. Received for Interest and divi- 

dends to date 991 61 

** ** '* Received for annual assessmeuts 46 00 

** " ** *» " life assessment . . 50 00 

** ** '» *• bank tax refunded . 815 94 



832,781 61 
Paid for salaries and incidental expenses . 8860 60 
" *• heating hall 460 00 

1,800 60 



1883, April 18. Present amount of Fund ... • 831,480 91 
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Inve$Ud in : 

Bank Stock $9,400 00 

Railroad Stock .... 1,800 00 

Railroad Bonds 9,200 00 

Mortgage Notes 10,600 00 

Cash 580 91 

$81,480 91 

The Collection and Be$earch Fund, 

1883, Oct. 18. Balance of Fund tl7,616 08 

1883, April 18. Received Interest and dividends to 

date 618 25 

<« *t '' Received for bank tax refunded . 216 09 
•« »* •* *» ** books sold .... . 80 72 

$18,480 14 

Paid Asslstant-Librarlans $408 84 

'* for books and incidental expenses . 216 84 

624 18 

1888, April 18. Present amoant of Fand $17,866 96 

Invested in : 

Bank Stock $6,400 00 

Railroad Stock 6,800 00 

Railroad Bonds 8,000 00 

Worcester Gas Co. Stock 600 00 

Mortgage Note 2,160 00 

Cash 606 »6 

$17,866 96 

The Bookbinding Fund. 

1882, Oct. 18. Balance of Fond $6,219 84 

1888, April 18. Received interest and dividends to 

date 288 00 

*« *• ** Received bank tax reAinded ... 92 29 

$6,644 68 
Paid for binding 817 80 

1888, April 18. Present anKHint of the Fund . • . $6,227 8$ 

Invested in : 

Bank Stock $2,600 00 

Railroad Stock 1,000 00 

RaUroad Bonds 8.600 00 

Cash 127 88 

$6,227 88 
27 
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The Publishing Fund. 

1882, Oct. 18. Balance of Fond $8,714 45 

1883, April 18. Received for interest and divi- 

dends to date 296 00 

" •* •* Received for bank tax reftinded . 63 86 

" ** *• " publications sold . . 131 26 

$9,196 66 
Paid for printing Proceedings . . 290 41 

1883, April 18. Present amount of the Fund . . . $8,905 15 



Invested in : 

Bank Stock $1,600 00 

Railroad Bonds 6,600 00 

City Bond 1,000 00 

Cash 806 16 

88,006 15 

The Salisbury Building Fiind. 

1882, Oct. 18. Balance of Fund $1,431 05 

1883, April 18. Received interest to date .... 36 00 

1883, April 18. Present amount of the Fund . . . $1>466 05 

Invested in : 

Railroad Bond $1,000 00 

Cash 466 05 

$1,460 06 



• 



Tfie Isaac Davis Book Fund. 

1882, Oct. 18. Balance of Fund Sl,493 72 

1888, April 18. Received dividends to date .... 86 18 

81,579 90 
Paid for books 16 21 

1883, April 18. Present amount of the Fund . . . $1,568 69 

Invested in : 

Bank Stock $600 00 

Railroad Stock 800 00 

Cash 263 69 

$1,563 69 
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The Lincoln Legaq/ Fund, 

1882, Oct. 18. Balance of Fund 81,826 82 

1883, April 18. Received dividends to date .... 142 26 

1888, April 18. Present amount of the Fund . . . #1,969 08 

Invested in: 

Bank Stock $1,600 00 

Cash 869 08 

81,969 08 

The Benjamin F. Thomas Local History Fund. 

1882, Oct. 18. Balance of Fund $1,085 07 

1888, April 18. Received interest to date .... 35 00 

81,120 07 
Paid for books 37 43 

1883, April 18. Present amount of the Fund . . . 81,082 64 

Invested in : 

Railroad Bond 81,000 00 

Cash 82 64 

81,082 64 

The Tenney Fund. 

1882, Oct. 18. Balance of Fund 85,000 00 

1888, April 18. Received interest to date .... 100 00 

1883, April 18. Present amount of Fund 85,100 00 

Invested in : 

Mortgage Notes 85,000 00 

Cash . • • . . . . 100 00 

85,100 00 

The Alden Fund, 

1882, Oct. 18. Balance of Fund 81,070 00 

1883, April 18. Received interest to date .... 35 00 

1883, April 18. Present amount of Fund 81,105 00 

Invested in : 

Railroad Bond * 81,000 00 

Cash 105 00 

81,105 00 
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The Haven Fund, 

1882» Oct. 18. Balance of Fond $1,000 00 

1883, April 18. Received interest to date 40 20 

1888, April 18. Present amount of Fund (in Sav- 
ings Bank) Sl,040 20 

Total of the eleven Funds . . $77,796 01 

Cash on band, included in foregoing statement . . $3,406 81 

Librarian's and General Fond $680 91 

Collection and Research Fund 606 96 

Bookbinding Fund 127 38 

Publishing Fund 806 16 

Salisbury Building Fund 4C6 06 

Isaac Davis Book Fund • 263 69 

Lincoln Legacy Fund . . ; 869 08 

BenJ. F. Thomas Local History Fund .... 82 64 

Tenney Fund 100 00 

Alden Fund 106 00 

Total Cash $3,406 81 

Respectfully submitted, 

NATHANIEL PAINE, Treawrer., 
Worcester, April 18, 1883. 



"T" 



REPORT OF THE AT7DIT0RS. 

The nndertiigned. Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society,, 
hereby certify that they have examined the report of the Treasurer, 
made up to April 18, 1883, and And the same to be correct and prop- 
erly vouched, that the securities held by him for the several Ainds are- 
as stated, and that the balance of cash on hand is accounted for. 

EDWARD L. DAVIS. 
CHARLES A. CHASS. 

WoRCXSTBR, April 20, 1888. 
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ACTION OF THE COUNCIL ON THE DEATH OF 

ISAAC DAVIS, LL.D. 



At a meeting of the council, held April 3, 1883, to take 
notice of the death of Hon. Isaac Davis, President Salisbury 
«aid : * 

Gkntlembn : We have another lesson, most Impressive for Its con- 
nection with ourselves and its conspicuousness, that earth is not the 
permanent abode of man. He appeareth for a time in a vesture of 
decay, capable of longer or shorter wearing, and evidently designed for 
transition to other experience of the same wisdom and love that sustains 
him here. And this lesson comes to us with a repeated illustration in the 
same street of this city in a period of twenty-four hours. On March 81, 
at 9 o'clock p. M., Rev. George Allen was released from liis painful 
infirmities at the age of ninety-one years and two months. We cannot 
b<5ast of him as an associate in the council or the society. Many years 
4igo he was elected to membership and courteously declined it, with the 
remark that he could be more useful to the society without it. This 
implied promise was fulfilled by his gifts of desirable publications 
and by imparting his wonderful knowledge of hlstdry, especially of 
ecclesiastical controversies and doctrines in his long and energetic life. 
He was one of those friends better than brothers, to whom this society 
always acknowledges obligation. 

The second shaft has struck within our circle. The senior elected 
member of this council, Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., died at his home In 
this city, of pneumonia, at 4 p. m. on April l,at the age of eighty-three 
years and ten months, wanting one day. He was bom in Northborough, 
and was graduated at Brown University, to which he rendered great 
service as a trustee and by his repeated gifts. He made himself a 
leading man of affairs rather than a scholar, and sought to direct 
learning to Its best uses. In his large practice as a lawyer he was more 
•dlstlgulshed for his professional connection with the business of his 
time than for his power as a jurist or an advocate. Yet he spoke with 
confidence and Influence. He obtained his position and his success In 
life by the strenuous use of his native powers without the aid of 
patronage. It is unnecessary to recall his many public oflJces. He has 
placed on them marks of utility that will cause them to be remembered. 
So we may trace his forty-two years of membership with generous and 
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judicious acts for this society. For thirty-three years he has sat witii ns- 
in this council, aiding us by willing labor and wise counsels, stimulating- 
us by his liberal example and making the, hours more happy by his 
spirited and agreeable companionship. That the council may express 
on their records the sentiments that are excited by the interests of the- 
society and by the merit of our lost associate, and by the respect and 
friendship that we entertain for him, I offer the following resolutions : 

Besolvedy That while we consider with sadness the death of Hon* 
Isaac Davis, the senior elected councillor of this society, and lament^ 
that his work on earth is ended, we cannot regret his removal from. 
depressing and increasing infirmities, and we are grateful that he 
accomplished so much in his long and earnest life, not only for this- 
society, but for all within the reach of his benevolence or his example. 

Besolved, That we hold in honor the good qualities by which Mr. 
Davis was distinguished. We call to mind the energy and perseverance, 
the reverence for good things, the conservative disposition, the hopef nl 
spirit, the cordial and dignified address, the generous impulses, and 
the love of well-earned approbation that were prominent in his character 
and gave him a large measure of worldly prosperity and honor. 

Be$olvedf That we cherish the memory of Mr. Davis as one who- 
rendered faithful service to the State and the city in the performance of 
various public offices, and in aiding religious and benevolent objects, 
and in the investment of his wealth, which was in the direction of the 
growth and welfare of this city. His numerous private gifts for the 
reUef of suffering and for assistance in obtaining education and in 
carrying on business, should surround his tomb with an unexpected and 
grateful company. 

Besolvedj That it Is not necessary to transcribe from our records the 
details of the faithfulness of Mr. Davis as a member and an ofllcer of 
this society, in his constant and prompt attention, and In his frequent 
gifts of desirable objects and money, and especially in founding the 
collection of rare and costly' books relating to Central and South 
America, which the council has placed in an alcove of the library marked 
as the '* Isaac Davis" alcove. 

Besolved, That the council will attend the funeral of Mr. Davis, and 
we Invite such members of the society as can conveniently join us to be 
with us in this act of aft'ection and reverence. 

Besolved, That a copy of this action of the council in relation to our 
honored and beloved associate shall be presented to the family by the 
recording secretary, with an assurance of our respect and sympathy. 

The foreifoinof resolutions and their introduction were 
adopted by a unanimous vote of the council. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE SOURCES OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE SECOND PARISH, WORCESTER, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

By Samuel S. Green. 



The religious society which is known as The Second Parish in the 
town of Worcester, originated in a voluntary association of sixty-seven 
persons, formed in March, 1785. The first meeting of the society for 
public worship was held on the third Sunday of this month, and it was 
incorporated by an act of the General Court, passed November 13, 1787. 
The history of this organization has been written several times, but 
there are a few incidents connected with its formation and early history 
which deserve ftirther consideration. Theve I propose to write about 
briefly in this paper. 

Following will be found a list of the principal sources of information 
regarding the Second Parish:— The manuscript parish and church 
records, which are well preserved. The treasurer of the parish has in 
his possession, a trunk containing numerous early lists of the valuation 
of the property of its members, reports of committees, and other docu- 
ments of value in finding out the history of the Society. There are 
two sermons of Rev. Dr. Aaron Bancroft, of especial historical value, 
namely : that preached on the first Sunday after the ordination of his 
colleague, Alonzo Hill, April 8, 1827, and that delivered on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his settlement as pastor of the parish, January 81, 1886. 
There are also three valuable historical discourses delivered by the 
second pastor of the society. Rev. Dr. Alonzo Hill, namely : one on the 
life and character of his predecessor, delivered at his interment, August 
22, 1839 ; another, delivered when he had been ordained twenty-five 
years ; and still another, preached on the occurrence of the celebration of 
the fortieth anniversary of his settlement, March 28, 1867. The first 
two are enriched by interesting historical notes, and the last contains 
an account of proceedings at a social gathering in the vestry 
of the meeting-house, at which were recounted some interesting 
facts in the history of the society. The article on Dr. Bancroft, in 
volume ^ight of the Annals of the American Pulpit, by our late associate, 
William B. Sprague, D.D., was written by Dr. Sprague himself, who 
knew Dr. Bancroft personally, and contains valuable letters concerning 
the subject of the memoir, by his distinguished parishioner, the late 
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Got. Levi LtDColn, kdA by bis ton, Hon. George Bsncrofc. See also the 
Worcester Palpit, by Bev. Btam Siaalley, D.D., History of the Worcester 
AsBociatloo, etc., b; Rev. Josepb Alli^ii, D.D. Dr. Allen was well 
MqaidDted with Dr. Baocroft, Bud had lived for a considerable time In 
hlB ftmllf . See also The Blatovy of Worcester,' by WlUiani Llncalu, a 
member of the aecood parish, and its coDtlnnatloD by Charles Hw*«y ; 
The Hlstorj of Worcester, by Cbarles A. Chase, Id the History of IFor- 
cesier Coooty, pnbllabed In 1870; BerolnlsceDces of Woroester, I9 
Caleb A. Wall; The Hlstorj of the County of Worcester, by Peter 
Whitney; Beport of the Committee of the Second Parish In Worcester, 
on the aabject of its expenditures, and the best mode of raising mon«7 
for its sapport, by Levi Lincoln, msde Id 1S66; an Historical Discourse 
delivered September 22, 1863, to commemorate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the erectlOD of the meeting-house of tbe First Parish In 
Worcester, by Leonard Bacon, D.D. Note also a passage on Ber. Dr. 
Bancroft, In one of a aeries of letters printed In tbe Worcester lUIa- 
dlnm, called Carl's Toar In Main Street. Tbe first of these letters 
appeared In tbe paper Issned nnder date of March 21, IBSS. A volume 
of ControTenlal Sermons was pabllshed In Worcester, Hay, IBSS, by 
Rev. Dr. Bancrolt. Examine also, other books and pamphlets, publicly 
or privately printed, by tbe three pastors of the society, Aaron Ban- 
croA, Alonio Hill, and Edward H. Hatl. William Lincoln, Id his 
history,* gives a long note containing a list of the publications of Re*. Dr. 
Bancroft. 

This society was a "poll parish" from the beginning. It was, says 
Rev. Dr. Bancroft, " I believe, tbe flrst example of a poll parish In any 
Inland town of the commonwealth."^ William Lincoln, in hlw History 
of Worcester,' speaks of Its trectlon Into a poll parish ("bringing 
together those of similar opinions, without regard to local habitation ") 
as "almost, If not entirely unprecedented, except In the metropolis." 
Lincoln,* however, Whitney." and Dr. Bancroft himself,' speak of 
the society of Rev. John Kogers, In Lcomhiater, as a poll parish. This 
parish was established by an order of the General Court, February 18, 
1762, twenty-three years before the Qrst meeting of Itie associalcs who 
were afterwards Incorporated as the Second Parish In Worcester. The 
term Is used here in a different sense from that which it has when 
applicable to the society In Worcester. 1 have not been able to find, in 
print, the order by which the parish of Mr. Rogers In Leominster was 
established, but Mr. C. B. TlUlngbast, the acting Librarian of the Stale, 



'Pp. 173 and 4. 

^ Discourse delivered April S, 182T. 

* Id., page JC7. 

Md.,Ib., note 1. 

■ Hist, of Worcester Co., p. I9t. 

^Discourse delivered January 31, 1S36. 
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bas courteously caused n copy of it to be made for me fl'om the mauu- 
script Records of the General Court, now in the State House at Boston. 
I give the copy in a note.* 

The Rule of the Superior Court of Judicature, containing: the terms 
of agreement whic^i regulated the provisions of the order of the General 
Court, may be found in Wilder's History, pp. 176 and 7. 

A statement of Wilder, in his histoi-y of Leominster, is somewhat 
misleading, as he speaks of the order of the General Court as an ** Act 



* In the manuscript records of the General Court, under date of Jan- 
uary 27, 1762, occurs the following entry: — **A petition of Jonathan 
White, agent of the adherents of the Rev. John Rogers, Pastor of the 
church in Leominster, setting forth that an unhappy controversy hath 
for several years subsisted in the said town, and a number of the inhabi- 
tants have withdrawn f^om the ministry of their said pastor, and 
refused to pay towards his salary, whereby he was necessitated to bring 
his action against them, and finally a rule of Court was entered into, 
previous to which the petitioners' constituents were earnestly requested 
in writing, by the other inhabitants, to consent to a division of the town 
into two precincts, and that they have since, agreeably to the Rule of 
Court, requested the town's concurrence in said division, to which they 
have by vote agreed, and praying that they and other, the adherents of 
the said Mr. Rogers, may bo incorporated into a separate precinct, 
agreeable to the said rule of Court. 

**In Council read and ordered that the petitioners have leave to bring 
in a bill for the purposes within mentioned.'* — [Gen. Court Records, v. 
24, p. 204. 

Under date of February 18, 1762, occurs the following entry : — 

**In Council, ordered that Thomas Wilder, Nathaniel Colburn, James 
Simonds. Joseph P. May, Joseph Wheelock, Nathaniel Carter, Simon 
Butler, Nathaniel Rogers, David Farnsworth, Thomas Legatt, Thomas 
Wilder, Jr., William Warner. John Colburn, Nathaniel Carter, Jr., 
Susanna Peabody, Jonathan White, Abner Wbeelock, Jonathan Wol- 
burn, Timothy Kendall, Jonas Kendall, Mayaban Leggat, Jonathan 
White, Jr., Lemuel Davenport, Nathaniel Peabody, Abel Wheelock, 
Samuel Hardcastle, and the farm of Stephen Symonds of Boxford, lying 
in Leominster. David White, Joseph Butler, James Symonds, James 
White. Elijah Wheelock, Abel Wilder, Francis Corey. Nathan Colburn 
and Robert Legatt be, and together with their estates, lying in Leomin- 
ster, in the County of Worcester, hereby are erected into a distinct and 
separate precinct, and vested with all the powers, privileges and immu- 
nities* which other precincts by law do enjoy, and that the rule of Court 
and every matter and thing therein contained, which was entered into 
at the last Superior Court of Judicature, Court of Assize and General 
Gaol delivery, holden at Worcester, in September last, by the Inhabit- 
ants of Leominster, Plaintifl!)s, and John Rogers, defendant, be, and 
hereby is ratified and confirmed, to all intents and purposes whatever, 
and that the honorable John Chandler, Esq., be, and he hereby is 
empowered to issue his Warrant to some principal person in said 
Parish to warn a Parish meeting in the month of March next in said 
town of Leominster, then and there to meet and chuse Parish officers, 
as by law other Parishes in this Province are enjoined to chuse.** 

'*In the House of Representatives, read and concurred. 

** Consented to by the Governor." — [Gen. Court Records, v. 24, p. 271. 
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or lin'orporutlon," and gives Incorrectly the tlat« of Its passage (p. 1TB)- 
Au exaiDltiatloD oi this order abona that llie parltib In Leominster «ra« 
a teiritorlnl parish, and that Thomas Wilder and others, together with 
their esiBies lyiog In Leominster, ami the farm of Stephen SjidoiuIs or 
Boxford, were erected Into a diatluct and sppamtc precinct. The 
estates of the members of the pnrlsh were probnblj, however, not con- 
tiguous, as was the case usually Id territorial parUbus. 

The great difference betiveen the poll parlslies nliich eitfted in Wor- 
cester after the incorporation of the Second Paritib. and the poll parish 
In Leominster, will appenr from the rollowlDS rxiract from the Act or 
Incorporation of the Second Parish. It was enncted "That any of tb« 
Inbnbltauta of the said town " (Worcester) " shall at all times bereatter 
have mil liberty to join tbemseivis itith tbeiv families to either of the 
parishes In the said town : Provided they sbali signify In writing under 
their hands to the clerk of the said town, their determination of being 
considered as belonging to the' parish to which they mayjuin tbemselTea 
as aforesaid." 

I found it dllQculi to ^et nt a copy of this ^ct of Incorporation, and 
therefore append one In a note, which Mr. Tllllngh&si, had made for lae 
from the printed Laws uf Massnchasetts for 1787.' 



^ 



'An.tctfor iucorpomtln^ a number of the Inhabitants of the towu 
of Worceater, in the Cuunty nf Worcetiter, Iniu a ncparute Piirlsk. 

Whettas — a number of the Inhabitants of the town of Worcester, 
belonging to the religious society whereof the Rev. Aaron Bancroft i» 
pastor, have petitioned this Court to be incorporntcd for the reasons 
expressed in tbeir petition, and it appearinj; lo this Court reasonable 
that the prayer be granted : 

Be it therefore eunated by the Senuie, and House of Representatives. 
In General Court usfiembled, and by the authority of the snme. Tb»t 
Levi Lincoln, Timotby Paine, David BIgelow, Joseph Allen. Palmer 
Ooulding, Benjamin Flagg, John Pel rce, John Stowers.Jobn Barnard, 
Jededlah Healy. William Treadwell, Abel Stowell, Fhlneas Heynood, 
Eli Chapiu, rurnelius Stowell, Thodens HcCarty, Samuel Chandler, 
Abraham Lincoln, Samuel Fliigg, Elphraim Mower. John Stamen, 
Tlmulby Blgi-low, Clark Chandler, John Smith, Samuel Allen, Ignatius 
Goulding, Daniel Gonlding, Edwai-d Bangs, St>muel Bridge, John Good- 
win, Jacob Ijnow, ynmnel Brazer, Nathan Heard, Nathaniel Paine, 
David Bigelow, Nahuui Wlllard, Joel How, Oliver Pelrce. Joslah 
Pelrce. Isaiah ThoniiiH, Ssmuel Fulierton. John Wallttr, David Chad, 
wicb, Ellis' Orav Blake, Mlcah Johnson. Benjamin Andrews, Samuel 
Rice, Charles Chandler, Andrew Tufts, Daniel Clap, Benjamin Oreen, 
Joseph Torry. William Gates, Samuel Warden. WInthrop Chandler, 
William Johnson, WilllomJenneson, Anthony Paine, John Paine, Ell a« 
Mann, Peter Stowell, Thomas Stowell, BeuJamlu Butman. the petition- 
ers, and members of the i-akl tellplous society, together with their poll* 
and estates be, siul hereby are incorporated Into a parish by the name 
of the second parish in the town of Worcester, with all the privileges, 
powers aud immunities which other parishes In this Commouweaith, are 
entitled to, by law. 

Be it enacted by the authority aforesaid. That any of the Inbabitaota 
of the said town, shall at all times hereafter have full liberty to Jolo 
ci* with their families to either of the parishes in the said town. 
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It appears f^om this docament that after the incorporation of the 
Second Parish the citizens of Worcester, nnlilce those of Leominster, 
were free to autend the services of either of the two societies they chose 
to select, and to change f^om one society to the other at will, paying 
for the support of public worship according to the rules of the society 
they were pleased to attach themselves to. Their estates went with 
them, but they could carry their estates from one parish to the other 
after the observance of a slight formality. The second parishes, both 
in Leominster and in Worcester, were in a certain sense territorial; 
they were both in a certain sense poll parishes. But the members of 
the two parishes in Worcester enjoyed greater liberty of action than 
those of either of the parishes in Leominster, and the step taken in the 
incorporation of the Second Parish in Worcester was one greatly in 
advance of the one taken in the incorporation of Rev. Mr. Rogers's 
parish in Leominster. 

Winthrop, as is well known, writes in his Journal, in 1689, that 
** Mr. Cotton preaching out of the 8 of Kings, 8, taught that when 
magistrates are forced to provide for the maintenance of ministers, etc., 
then the churches are in a declining condition," and, **that the 
ministf;rs' maintenance should be by voluntary contribution, not by 
lands, revenues or tithes, etc."* 

Chief Justice Parker, in delivering the decision of the Supreme 
Judicial Court in the famous Dedham Case in 1820, said: ** In 1654' an 
authority was given to the county court to assess upon the inhabitants 
a proper sum for the support of their minister, if any defect existed, 
and this probably was the first coercive power given for this purpose.'*^ 



Provided they shall signify in writing under their hands to the clerk of 
the said town, their determination of being considered as belonging to 
the parish to which they may join themselves as aforesaid. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the mem- 
bers of each respective parish, and their families, shall be deemed and 
considered as continuing members of their respective parishes, with 
their estates, for the time being, until they shall signify their determi- 
nation to the contrary, as above expressed. 

And be it fbrther enacted by the authority aforesaid. That Levi Lin- 
coln, Esq., be, and hereby is authorized, to issue his warrant, directed 
to some principal member of the said parish, requiring him to warn the 
members of the said parish, qualified to vote in parish aflfairs, to assem- 
ble at some suitable time and place in the said town, to choose such 
officers as parishes are by law required to choose in the month of 
March or April anuually, and to transact all matters and things neces- 
sary to be done in the said parish. 

[This act passed November 18, 1787.] 

— [Laws of Massachusetts 1787, chapter 7. 

* Hist, of New England by John Winthrop, p. 355. 

•Records of the Governor and Company of the Mass**" Bay, Vol. IV., 
Part I., p. 199. 

' Mass*'* Reports, vol. 16, p. 516. 
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He also states that in the earliest times ministers were probably sap- 
ported in the colony of Massachusetts Bay by voluntary contributions.' 
Indications are not wanting, however, that before 1654 tlie nvfineu of 
Massachusetts Buy had it in mind, when inhabitants did not voluntarily 
contribute proper amounts for the support of public worship, to collect 
8och amounts by compulsion.' As early as Sept. 6, 1688, the General 
Court passed a law which has the following provision : ** It is also 
ordered, that every such inhabitant who shall not voluntarily contribute 
proportionably to his ability, with other freemen of the same towue, to 
all common charges, as well for upholding the ordinances in the 
churches as otherwise, shall bee compelled thereto by assessment 4 
distress to bee levied by the cunstable, or other officer of the towne, as 
in other cases."' 

After the system of supporting the ministry by voluntary contribu- 
tions, which had prevailed in the earliest times of the colonies both of 
Massachusetts Bay and of Plymouth,^ was given up, the law and the 
usage concerning the maintenance of public worship passed through 
various modifications, until, in 1833, an amendment of the Third Article 
in the Bill of Rights of the constitution of this commonwealth again 
left the whole subject to the voluntary action of the people. At the 
time when the second religious society was formed in Worcester, 
parishes outside of Boston generally raised money for the support of 
public worship by taxes laid upon the polls aud estates of their members^. 
They had enjoyed the privilege, however, since 1764 of raising money in 
the manner in vogue in Boston, namely, by laying an assessment upon 
owners of pews, according to a valuation.* 

The voluntary association which ^rew into the Second Parish, was 
formed while troublfs were vexing the souls of citizens, which led in 
the autumn of 1786 to those overt acts against the government of 
Massachusetts which are known by the name of Shays's Rebellion. 
Thus it came into existence at a time when great poverty prevailed 
among the people, and distressed the State and country. Until the 
society was incorporated as the Second Parish, November 13, 1787, its 
members were al^o obliged to pay their proportion of taxes levied for 
the payment of the expenses of the First Parish. On account of this 
state of things it wus deemed unwise for the Second Parish to raise 
money for its own purpo.-ies by taxes levied on the polls aud estates of 
its members. Therefore it was voted," **That there be a contribution 



> Mass"' Reports, vol. 16, pp. 514-15. 

* Mass"* Eccles. Law by Edward Buck, revised edition, pp. 24-26. 

^Records of the Governor and Company of the Mass*'* Bay, vol. 1, 
pp. 240-1. 

* For pertinent matter connected with this subject see the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly, Vol. I., pp. 159 and 161. 

^Mass. Eccles. Law by Edward Buck, revised ed., pp. 38 and 39. 

* Parish records, Nov. 7, 1785. 
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OD the first Sabbath in each month for the payment of Mr. Bancroft'^ 
salary & that each person contributing and putting his name on the 
wrapper be credited therefor, & that Mr. Bridge pay the sums so 
collected to Mr. Bancroft and take his receipt therefor.** In February' 
of the next year assessors were chosen to assess the minister's salary 
and certain expenses attendant upon his ordination, on the members of 
the parish agreeably to the last town tax. No attempt was made, how- 
ever, to /orce the payment of the assessments, and in 1787 bills for 
taxes still unpaid were placed in the hands of the minister with the 
request that he should settle with members severally. He was assured 
*' that these taxes could not with safety be collected in the usual 
manner.**' Dr. Bancroft writes that ** members generally were dis- 
posed to make payment in the most easy manner/* and that '* The sums 
received fell far short in value of the amount due.** ' Until 1792, when 
the first meeting-house of the society was occupied, all of its expenses 
were paid by voluntary contributions. At that time a tax of twenty- 
four shillings, or four dollars^ was laid on every pew on the floor of the 
house, ** for the use of the ministry.** * 

The next year^ it was' voted '* That the Gallery pews in said meeting- 
house be subjected to a tax of twelve shillings each pew annually.** Id 
December, 1796,* it was voted ** that there be assessed and levied upoD 
the Polls & Estates of the members of this Parish the sum of two hundred 
& eighty four Dollars & twenty-seven Cents, for the purpose of paying a 
deficiency of Oallery Pew taxes due to the Rev<* Aaron Bancroft, & to 
make up to him in addition to the Pew tax, the sum of one hundred k 
fifty pounds for the present year, commencing ye first day of April one 
thousand seven hundred & ninety six and ending the first of April 1797. 
Provided that those persons who are bound by their subscriptions 
towards the support of the Rev<^ Aaron Bancroft for the term of five 
years be released txom that subscription for k during the term of one 
year flrom the said first day of April 1796-~4 that the Parish assessors 
be directed to make such assessment & the Collector to call for the 
money forthwith.'* Up to the date of this vote no levy had been made 
upon the polls and estates of the members of the Second Parish. That 
is to say, its expenses had been paid by voluntary contributions exclu- 
sively for about seven years, and by taxes ou pews and voluntary 
contributions for four or five years longer. Money wa« raised, aft«r 
this time, for the support of public worship by the tax on pews and by 
assessments on polls and estates until the second meeting-house of the 



' Parish records, Feb. 24, 1786. 

* Discourse delivered, Jan. 81, 1886. pp. 20 and 21. 
Md.,Ib. 

* Parish records, Feb. 4, 1791. 
*Id., Jan. 16, 1792. 

"Id., Dec. 26, 1796. 
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pariah was built. This nas dedicated Aag. 20, 1829. Prom this time 
fbrward, until I66T, money was raised b; taxes levJed on polls and 
«state8 exclusively. In JaDUary' of the iMt-named year it n*a? <' vot«d 
that berearier all sams of monej voted and to he ral.svd by tlie Parish 
for the support or the Ministry and for Incldeatal partsb expeuses. shall 
be equally divided betneen and use«eed upon the pevs in the tneeilng- 
boDse and the polls and estates of the members of the Parl/)b; tlie one- 
half thereof upon each." No tax eeema to hare been levied IB 
accordance with the provisions of this vote, for April iStb of tbe same 
year 11 was " Voted that the whole amount of the nioiiey to be i-aised 
for parish «xpense8 for the current year be assessed upon ilie pen-s Id 
the meeting-house." From that time to the present, itiouey has been 
raised by taxes laid upon the pews only, excepting tliaC extraordinary 
expenses have been occasionally met by voluntary snb^criptions by 
members of the society. 

It appears from what has now been stated, that after the eBcabllsh- 
ment of the Second Parish, citizens of Worcester could attach them- 
selves to either parish, could change from one parish to the other at 
will, and if they Joined the Second Parish coald for several years 
obtain gospel privileges if they chose without paying for them. The 
Inhabitants of Worcester were still obliged to go to luceting somewhere, 
for It was not until 1T91 that able-bodied men, bliHoot tliree months 
from meeting, could eocape surlous conseqaences by paying the petty 
«um of ten shillings. It was not until IS35 that this taw was repealed.' 

The doctrinal attitude of the Second Parish nt tbe time of lt« forma- 
tion is shown by the following extract from a sermon of Rev. Dr. 
Baiicriift, preached April 8. 1827. He ftayx the society " originated 
trom a difference of opinion among the liibabltantn " of Worcester " ou 
the Caivloixtlu and Arminiaii creeds. Questions respecting the divine 
Unity were not then agitated, and among those who separated, I sm 
not sure there was jnore than one decided Unitarian."' lu a note to a 
sermon preached iibout nine years after, Dr. Bancroft writes, " two or 
three }-ears after my settlement, a (llstiiiguished member of the society 
came to roc In evident excitement, and said ' It Is reported that yon 
deny tbe underlved Divinity of the Savior; such ft report credited would 
shake our society to Its centre.' "* The members of the society 
changed their views during Dr. Bancroft's ministry, for when in 18S1, 
thirty.six years after he began to preach to tbe new organization, he 
delivered a course of controversial sermons which were decidedly 
Unitarian in their statement of doctrines, he was able to write 
respecting thu.su discourses tliat they "were almost universally 

' Parish records, Jan. 7, 1867. 

'Mass'" Eccles. Law by Edward Bucl:. revised ed., p. 27. 

'Id., p. 15. 

< Discourse delivered Jan. 31, 1886, p. 43. 
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approved by the hearers, and at their desire published.*'^ While still 
youDg Dr. Bancroft begun to doubt the soundness of the doctrinal 
teachings under which he had been brought up. He writes, ** the 
Westminster Assembly's Shorter Catechism was early taught me. 
While young, I was, by my father, appointed reader to the fhmily on 
Saturday evenings, and Willard's Body of Divinity, a large folio, was 
selected as my book. The Catechism I never understood or loved ; — my 
mind revolted against Willard. I could not assent to the popular creed, 
and I well remember the throes of my youthfbl mind when dwelling 
upon religious subjects."' Again he writes, ''I was educated in the 
Trinitarian and Calvinistic faith, and well remember the conflicts of my 
mind between the desire of searching for Christian truth and the fear 
of falling into fatal error. "^ 

Dr. Sprague says that Dr. Bancroft was not onlj' an Arminian but an 
Arian at the time when he supplied the pulpit of the First Church 
during the illness of its pastor. Rev. Thaddeus Maccarty.^ Perhaps 
this was the case. At any rate, a little later he was unwilling; to say 
or write anything in opposition to Ariauism. In speaking of the com- 
mencement of his ministry, fifty years after his settlement in Worcester, 
he writes, *• I may, I believe, safely aver, that I never uttered a senti- 
ment ft'om the pulpit, either in a sermon or a prayer, inconsistent with 
the Unitarian doctrine; but in humble imitation of Jesus I did decline 
to preach truths which I was persuaded people were not prepared to 
bear. The peculiarities of Calvinism were without reserve opposed, 
and doctrines inculcated which embraced the Divine clemency, the 
moral agency of man, the sufficiency of Scripture, the right of private 
Judgment, the adaptation of the terms of acceptance to human power, 
and the certainty of salvnticm to all who seek Divine assistance and 
prove their faith by their works."* 

Alonzo Hill, the successor of Dr. Bancroft, in a sermon on the life 
and character of his predecessor, writes, *• Dr. Freeman has been 
generally regarded as the earliest advocate of tFnitarianism in this 
country; but it is not generally known, that when he was refused 
ordination by his superior clergy on account of the change in his 
opinions. Dr. Bancroft had already taken his position, — was consulted 
by him— had consented to assist at his ordination over the society at 
Eiug*s Chapel, and was prevented only by their dispensing with an 
ecclesiastical rouncil and adopting lay services.'' It was in 1787 that 
King's Chapel became a Unitarian Church. The First Church in 
Plymouth settled a liberal minister soon after the year 1800, and a 



* Discourse preached Jan. 81, 1886, p. 29. 

* Discourse preached by Alonzo Hill Aug. 22, 1889, p. 29. 

^ Discourse preached by Rev. Dr. Bancroft Jan. 1. 1836, p. 43. 
^ Annals of the American Pulpit, Vol. VIII., p. 138. 

* Discourse delivered Jan. 31, 1836, pp. 28 and 29. 

« Discourse of Alonzo Hill delivered Aug. 22, 1839, p. 28. 
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portioD of the more orthodox members of the ROdet; withdrew Tronj It. 
However, it wr» not until 181S, or later, thut a seneral acparatlon of 
the Orthudox and Liberals look place \tt Boston and Its vicinity. It 
was in thlx year that onr [ate associate, Jededlnb Moi'3e,shotlerl the guns 

of tliePsDoplUcwItb the letters ufFrc«maaaiid later Unitarians, and fired 
tbeui Into the ranks of the Liberals. Churches and mlniaten now 
hoisted their colors. 

Dr. Bancroft writes, "the editors of the Panopllat republished Bel- 
»hani's History of Amerlcati Unitarlnniani, nccompanled with bitter 
rcHectloD!! anil aevere ceiisnrea on liberal clergrytaen ; thosoln Boseod 
particular!)' were charged with criminally concealing Ihelr opinions, and 
of great duplicity In the enecutlon of their official duties. • • • • • 
Believing myself to be In some measure Included In the general charge 
and Qndlng the subject In controversy bud become familiar to every 
class In the communliy by religious Journals, newspapers and aermons. 
and that it was made a common topick of conversation in our fikmlUea, 
I deemed it expedient to deliver a course of doctrinal dlsconrBes." 
These sermons were delivered In IS;>1 and published In 18S2. The; 
show Dr. Bancroft to have been au Arlan at the time when they were 
preached. In them he opposes the ave points of Calvinism, and argues 
against the doctrine of Universal restoration and in ^vor of the belief 
Id the annihilation of the wicked. 

George Bancroft writer of hb father that "He bad do sympathy with 
Belsbam or hissclioui, and read little or nothing of theirs till late Id 
life." ' 

Belsham held humanitarian views In regard to Christ, So did 
Priestley and other early Unitarians In England. But most of the early 
Unitarians In America were, like Dr. Bancroft. Arlaus. Dr. Channing 
denied that the Boston ministers had nay sympathy with Beisbam'a 
pecDiUr views.' With most of bis brethren Ur. Bancroft believed also 
In the inspiration and sufficiency of the scriptures. " He," also, writes 
his son, " considered reason as a primary and universal revelation or 
God to men of all nations and nil ages; he was sure of the necessary har- 
mony between reason and true religion, and he did not scruple to riJecE 
whatever seemed to blin plainly In contradiction with it,~' 

Among the persons incorpoiuted Into the Second Parish are tbb fol- 
lowing ; Levi Lincoln i who at the time of ihe formation of the soeUtj 
wni' nearly ne years old. March 6, 1801, be was appointed Attorney- 
General of the United States In Jefferson's Cabinet, resigning after about 
fonr years service. In 1811 he waa chosen an Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, but on account of 111 health declined the 
appointment. He was Councillor In the American Antiquarian Society, 

' Spra^fue's Annals, Vol. VIII., p. 139. 
'Id., p. XV. 
Md..p. HO. 
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181C-1817); Timothy Paiue, bis 80118 Nathauiel, Anthony and John 
(about 55 years old in 1785. Lincoln, in his History of Worcester, sayii 
that Timothy Paine was long one of the most respected and useful citi- 
zens of Worcester. He received, just before the Revolution broke out, 
an appointment of Mandamus Councillor, a station which, as Lincoln 
says, he '* declined in compliance with public will.*' ^ Nathaniel Paine, 
about 26 years old,* was Judge of Probate, for 85 years ftom January 
24, 1801, and Councillor in tlie American Antiquarian Society, 1815-1820. 
Anthony Paine and John Paine were respectively about 25 and 28 years 
old) ; David Bigelow (54 or 55 years old. His son Tyler Bigelow mar- 
ried Clara, daughter of Timothy Bigelow. The late George T. Bigelow, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, was 
their son. A daughter of David Bigelow married Zachariah Child of 
We.»»t Boylston, who w^as father of David Lee Child, the husband of the 
late Lydia Maria Child) ; Timothy Bigelow (brother of David was about 
46 years old. He was a distinguished patriot preceding and during the 
Kevdlutiou. He was the father of the Hon. Timothy Bigelow of Med- 
ford and Boston, and grandfather of Hon. John P. Bigelow, Mayor of 
Boston, and Rev. Dr. Andrew Bigelow of Boston, who were all mem- 
bers of the American Antiqaarian Society. He was also, as stated 
before, grandfather of Hon. George T. Bigelow. Mrs. Abbott Law- 
rence was his granddaughter) ; Joseph Allen (85 or 86 years old. He 
was a nephew of Samuel Adonis. He was a member, with Levi Lincoln 
and David Bigelow, of the Convention which framed the first Constitu- 
tion of Mas^iachu.<tetts. Member of Congress in 1810, etc.) ; Isaiah 
Thomas (about 36 years old. Peter Whitney ovhose History of Worces- 
ter County was published 1798, writes as follows: **A printing press 
was here [Worcester] set up in 1775, by Mr. Isaiah Thomas, who is 
thought to do far more business than any other in the state, or in the 
United States of America" [p. 28.] **Mr. Thomas has also carried on 
the bookbinding business very extensively; and is now engaged in 
building, in Worcester, as large a paper mill as is in this state. His 
bookstore in Worcester is kept well filled with a large assortment of 
books in all branches of literature, which is a great accommodation to 
purchasers in the town and county. His manufactures employ and sup- 
port a large number of people, and it may Justly be said, that the busi- 
ness of no one person has added more to the consequence and advantage 
of the town and county of Worcester than his." [p. 29]. He was the 
founder and first President of the American Antiquarian Society) ; Palmer 
Gouiding, his brother Ignatius and his son Daniel (Palmer, 62 years old, 
Ignatius about 51, Daniel about 83 years of age.' Palmer senior, the father 



» p. 222. 

^ The figures placed agaiu:»t this and following names show the ages 
of the persons designated in 1785, the year of the formation of the 
Second religious Society in Worcester. 

'The ages of the Gouldings are taken ftt)nt Wall's Reminiscences of 
Worcester. 
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of tbe Palmer Gould) Dg bere mentioned, Palmer, jr., and Daniel are spoken 
of bj Wall In hU RemlnlBcencea of Worceater [p. 61] as Ibllows r "thej 
all HUCcesHlvely carried on the business of tanning, shoemakiag, making 
malt, caring LaraH, tc. on an extended scale for thone da;K." Dsulel was 
" also a raaniifkctuTer of eanfaeo ware. Tradition represents tbe earlier 
Oouldlngs to bave been of extreme size, ver; Ingenious, and capable ot 
doiQf(aii7tMag"):CorneUus8tDvrelI, and bis sous Abel, Peter and Thomas 
(Cornelius about 60 years old. Abel 83, Thomas 29, and Peter 28.' 
.Cornelius was a clotbier by trade, "took his snna Peter and Bbenezer 
Into partnership with him abont 1T90, when they befran the busi- 
ness of maual^clurlng woollen goods and pi'fntlog calicos, making 
a specialty of weaving carpets, dyeing and dressing woollen goods 
at the same time." ''Tbe; also bnllt shearing machines." "They 
made the flrst carpetN i^sed In the StRle HooKe In Boston." 
Abel was a clock-maker and made the clock formerly in the 
tower of the First Chnrcb. Thomas Stowell was a clothier') ; Th&d- 
dens Maccarty (about S8 years old. son of Kev. Thaddeus MacArty. 
He was n physician); Samnei, Qlark, CbarleH and Wlnihrop Chandler 
(Clark 41 or 42, Cbnrlea about 30, Samoel about 28 years old, sons of 
the tblrd Judge John Chandler. Wlnthrop Chaudler abont 88 years old, 
a descendant of the first Judge John Chandler, was a painter. On tbe 
list of tbe members of the church are Lncretia Chandler, who married 
Rev. Aaron Bancroft In I70ii, and Sally Chandler who married John 
Swoton (29 or 80 yt-ars old) one of the corpornte members of the 
parish); itbrnham Lincoln (^3 years old, brother of Lev] Lincoln, senior, 
and a man who fliled many offices) ; Sarnucl Allen (about 28 years old, a 
brother of Joseph AHen, Couniy Treasurer 1781 to his death, December 
26, 1830) : Edwiird Ban^s (about 2t> years old, Couuclllor In Ihe Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society from 1612 to his death in 1818, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas for the Western Circuit) ; Samuel 
Brazer (30 years old, father of Rev. John Brazev <if Snleui)! and Wil- 
liam Jennlsou. 

AmouE the owners of peivs In the llrsl mpL'tlii^-hoiise, which was 
occupied January 1, 179a, not before ineutlom^il, were William Sever 
(26 years old, wlio married Mary, daughter of the last Judge JoUn 
Chandler), Wtlliani Chandler (32 or 33 years old, another son of the 
same Judge Chandler}, and John Green (about 22 years old, tbe second 
Dr. Green of tbl<< name). Slepben Salisbury, fatlier of the President of 
this Society (38 or 89 years old), our former associate Hon. Daniel 
Waldo • (about 22 years old), and Dr. William Paine (35 years old), 

'According to Bond's History of Watertown Cornelius Slowell was 
about S9 and Peter Stowell 2i years old. Wall gives the age of Cor- 
nelius Stowfll lis 61, of Peter as 23, and the ajtes of the other members 
of tbe family mentioned, as above. 

* Wall's Reminiscences, pp. 63 and 64. 

■■Chosen Clerk of the Parish Apr!' 17, 1787. 
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«on of Timothy Paine, Vice-President of this society ft'om its founda- 
tion in 1812 to 1816, are among the early members of the Society. 
Under the dates of June 16, 1794, January 14, 1798, February 2, 1806, 
December 25, 1808, and January 26, 1812, we find in the church records 
entries of the baptisms of children of Dnvld Curtis. He was a direct 
<lescendant of Ephraim Curtis, who appears to have been the first actual 
white settler of Worcester, who came to Worcester in 1673, but had to 
abandon his settlement after a year or two on account of the hostilities 
of the Indians. David Curtis was the father of the wife of Dr. John 
Oreen (the third) the founder of the Free Public Library in Worcester, 
and of Greorge Curtis of New York, the father of George William 
-Curtis. 

Worcester had in 1790 only 2,044 inhabitants.* The names of persons 
already given, and those of others who were either corporate members 
of the Second Parish or who are known to have attended the services of 
this society in the earliest years of its existence, show that Dr. Bancroft 
must have been right when he stated that among his supporters at the 
beginning of his ministry there was a large proportion of the profes- 
sional and distinguished men of the town. *' There was also iu the 
society" at its start, writes Dr. Bancroft, ** a fair proportion of the 
farmers and mechanics of the town."* Aaron Bancroft, the first pastor 
of the society, was Councillor in the American Antiquarian Society 
from its foundation in 1812 to 1816, Vice-President from 1816 to 1831, 
and a member of its Publication Committee from 1815 to 1831. 

In the new society there were men who had been staunch patriots in 
the revolution, now just over, and members of families which had been 
loyalist in feeling. Side by side sat Levi Lincoln, Joseph Allen, 
Timothy Bigelow, Stephen Salisbury aud other warirf friends of the 
revolution; and Timothy Paine, his son Dr. William Paine, aud the 
sons and daughters of the ** honest refugee" the last Judge John 
Ohandler. The first pastor, Rev. Mr. Bancroft, although an undoubted 
patriot, had spent the intierval between the spring of 1780 and July 
1783 in Nova Scotia doing missionary work, and soon after settling in 
Worcester married a daughter of Judge Chandler. Families were 
considerably divided by theological difiterences in those days. Stephen 
Salisbury, Senior, attended the church of the Second Parish with his 
son ; Madame Salisbury remained in the First Church. Tradition says 
that she prized the influence of Rev. Dr. Austin of that church so highly 
that she had our venerable President in his boyhood placfbd under his 
•care, he spending the secular days of the week in his family and 
receiving such care from Dr. Austin as could be afibrded after the 
demands of his farm and pulpit bad been satisfied. Dr. John Green had 
a pew in the first meeting-house of the Second Parish; he inclined to 
liberal views in theology, imbibing, probably, the tendencies of his 



^ Lincoln's History, p. 259. 

'Sermon delivered Jan. 31, 1886, p. 19. 
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inotber the dKugbter of Tlmotby Buggies urHardwlck rather th«ii tl 
of bis faiber, the first Dr. John Gr«en, who was a ploos Baptist, one oC 
the first tbree In Worcester, and the son of Ber. and Dr. TbooMB Qreen 
of Oreenvllle, LelccHter, who besidex belDg a dlstlngofsbed pbjsiclaB 
was the first clericycoati of the first Baptist Church in WorcsBier Connt;. 
I ftar that Dr. Qreen did not atteod meeting often. His wUb, tnw to- 
tbe Presbjierlan blood that flowed In her veins, remained la tbe FlzM 
cborch, and the children atiendert that church with her Qnttl sever*! oT 
them on growing up wlibdren to the Second Psrlsb. Daniel Waldo 
Jr. '8 Rither and sisters attended tbe first churcb. He withdrew from 
the Second Parish and with his sisters took part In the fnrnMtlon oT a. 
new Congregational Chorch which took the name of The Calvlntet- 
Soclety In Worcester, a name which was changed In 1ST9 to Tbe Central 
Society In Worcester. Belbre ibis change U had long been known In 
popular speech as tbe Centre Church.* Mr. Waldo bnllt a meetings 
house for tbe soclel; at his own expense. 

There are numerous descendants of early members of the Secoml 
ParUb still couDected with the oi'ganiE&tiou. There Is no descendant, 
however, of either of the severiil Chandierii who beiouged to the society 
SI the bei^iuniug, still bearing tbe family name. Onr venerablo 
associate, Dr. George Chandler, is a descendant of Deacon Joluk 
Chandler of Woodstock (now In Connecticut, but formerly a town ta 
Worcester County, Mossucbusetts), through a brother of the first Judge 
John Chandler. Dr. Chandler's chlldrtrn, however, Mrs. A. G, BQllock 
and Mrs. Wuldo Lincoln, who with their husbands are members of the 
society, are descandnuts through thrir mother of the first two Judge 
John Chandlers, and the children of Mrs Lincoln, through their father, 
are descended from thu third and last Judge of thut name, ai.so. I do not 
recall a direct descendant of Paliiier Uouldhif:, hut thei-e are several 
GoLiUiings in the society now. incitidiue Mr. Frank P. Gouldlng, a well- 
known member of the Worcester County bar, who nre <ie.iceiided from 
Palmer .Gouldiu^'s t'athL-r, ibe llr>[ Pulroer G^iuidinj;, who came to 
Worcester iti 171S, nbuut the time of the final settlement of tiie town. 

Aiiionj; those persons who have been or are members of the Second 
Parish or Society, there are many, besides some already mentioned, who 
have been oQlcers or members of the dmericao Antiquarian Society. 
Among those permanently connected with It or who remained members 
until the Second Unitarian Society, the Church of ilie Unity, was formed 
in Worcester, are tbe fbiioiving named geuilemeu ; Levi Lincoln, Jr. 
. (the late Governor Lincoln, whose nnme appears first in the Parish 
records, September 7. 1807, when he was chosen Treasurer of the Parish), 

'This cbiiith urose inn of difiereiict's which spriiiif; up in the First 
Church during the posiorate ol' Rev. Charles A. Goodrich, author of' a 
history of the United Slates and oiher books, and brother of Peter 
Parley. Its first psstor. Rev. L. I. Hoadli-y, has just died of old age in 
Shekiin, Conn.. .ii the ripe age of tl2 years. Its ateond pastor was ther 
Late Rev. John S. C. Abbott, the author of (he Life of Napuieon, 
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Hejoice Newton, Samael M. Burnside (who seems to have been an 
officer of the Antiquarian Society fl'om its fonndalion in 1812 to his death 
in 1850), Pliny Merrick (Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court}, Edward 
D. Bangs (Secretary of the Commonwealth for twelve years), Frederick 
W. Paine (son of Dr. William Paine and grandson of Timothy Paine), 
•Stephen Salisbury, Jr. (our President, whose name first appears in the 
Parish records, April 11, 1825, when he was elected Treasurer of the 
Parish), Clarendon Harris, John W. Lincoln (brother of the late Gover- 
nor Lincoln), Charles Alien (Chief Justice of the Superior Court, mem- 
ber of Congress, etc.), William Lincoln (the historian of Worcester, a 
i)rother of Governor Lincoln), Nathaniel Maccarty (son of Rev. 
Thaddeus Maccarty^, Isaac Goodwin, John Green, M. D. (the founder 
of the Free Public Library, Worcester), Thomas Kinnicutt (Judge of 
Probate in Worcester County), Francis Blake (the brilliant lawyer), 
John Davis (Governor of the Commonwealth, United States Senator 
and President of this Society), John Park, M. D. (father of Mrs. 
Bei^jamin F. Thomas and of the second wife of Rev. Dr. Edward B. 
Hall of Providence, R. I., the father of the third pastor of the 2nd 
Parish, Rev. Edward H. Hall),. George Chandler, M. D., Benjamin F. 
Thomas (Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court, Member of Congress, 
4c.), Christopher C. Baldwin (librarian of the Antiquarian Society), 
Samuel F. Haven, ^ Joseph Sargent. M. D., Henry Chapiu (Judge of 
Probate, &c.), D. Waldo Lincoln, Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Thomas 
Leverett Nelson (Judge of the United States District Court), and 
Samuel S. Green. 

Other members of the Antiquarian Society who were members of the 
Second Parish, for longer or shorter periods, are Alft'ed Dwight Foster 
(the father of our present associate. Judge Dwight Foster), Emoiy 
Washburn (Governor of Massachusetts, Ac, who appears as a teacher 
In the Sunday School the first year of its formation, 1829), Alexander 
H. Bullock (Governor of Massachusetts, etc.), John C. B. Davis 
(Judge of the United States Court of Claims, late minister to Germany, 
etc.), and Eleazer Jhmcs. Samuel Jennison seems to have had pews 
in the churches of both the First and Second Parishes. He was chosen 
Treasurer of the Second Parish May 13, 1829. Among other persons 
who have been members of the Second Parish are Samuel Allen, Jr. 
(a brother of Charles Allen and the father of the widow of our late 
Librarian), Henry Rogers (the father of Charles O. Rogers, of the Bos- 
ton Journal), Francis T. Merrick, Horace B. Claflin (the successfhl mer- 

* Mr. Haven was, as is well known, grandson of Rev. Jason Haven of 
Dedham and son of Samuel Haven, Chief Justice of tlie Court of 
Common Pleas for Norfolk County. Jud^e Haven was very much 
interested in the controversy which arose in Dedham npon the settle- 
ment of Rev. Alvan Lamson. he takln«: the Orthodox side of the ques- 
tion. Samuel F. Haven was much interested in the works of Sweden- 
borg. He was an early friend of the Episcopal Church in Worcester, 
^ut for many years before his death was a constant attendant at the 
•church of the 2nd Parish or that of the Church of the Unity. 
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cbBDC ot Nem York), and Moses D. Phillips (aftern-ai'ds the bend oT the 
Brm of publishers iu Boston, knowu as Phillips, Sampson SlCo.'i Wil- 
liam E. Green (brotber of the second t>r. John Oreen and father of 
Andrew H. Green, late Comptroller of the tltj of Ni-w York, wbo was 
bapttsetl, uccordlng to the recordit of the Second Church, Jannary its, 
1621.) his SOD. Judge William N. Green, and Hon. John S. C. Knowlton, 
appear to have been for a time members of the Second Pitrlsh. 

The second pastor uf the goclety, Rev. Dr. Alouio Hill, was nii omc«r 
of the Anttquariao Soclctj. and Its third and last minlister, Ret'. Ednarct 
H. Hall, is a Conncillor of this Society. 

Aitiong persons not already mentioned, who went bapttteil In Ui«- 
Second Parish, accordlug to the Chnrch Records, whom it se^'ins well' 
to mention here, are the following: Enoch Lincoln, afterwards Gov- 
eraoi-of Maiue (baptised Janoar; i, 1789), John Brazer, afierwards » 
well known Unitarian minister (November 1, 1789), George .^IleD. 
brotber of Charles Allen, n minister of the gospel, wbo lias just died !& 
Worreyter at the ripe age of about 82 years (February 5, 1792), Oard- 
loer Paine (May 3fl, 1799), his son Nathaniel Palue, onr Ti-eaeurer 
(Jon.; 2, 18S3), Oeorije Bancroft, the hlsiorlan (October 6. 1800), Jobi> 
Heale; Heywood, a well known Unitarian mlnlater ("June 7, 1818), Hns- 
broack Davis, father of John Davis, present Assistant U. S. Secretary- 
of Slate (July IB, 1827), Horace Davis, recently Member of Conftres» 
from the San Francisco district (May 23, 1W81), Henry William BrowD, 
late n Unitarian minister, now Instructor in the Worcester State N«rnia) 
School (May G, 1832), George Sturgls Paine, our associate, an Episco- 
pal minister (July 7, 183S), John Green, an ophthalmologist in St. 
Louis, Mo, (May 81, 1835). 

The church of the Second Parish appointed dele^intes at the dat«ft 
given below to attend the ordination and installation of the following- 
persons amona others: Mr. John Nelson at Leicester (February 23, 1S12), 
Mr. Wm. Ware, Ist Congregntional Church, N. Y, (December 2, 1821), 
■Rev. Samuel J. May, 1st Kccleslaatlca] Society of Brooklyn, Conn. (Nov- 
ember 2, 1823), Wra. H. Pnrm-ss, Congrei-ntlonal Unitarian Chnrch in 
FhllRdelphia (December 19. 1^24). Mr. George R. Noyes, South Parish ii> 
Brookfleld (October 21, 1827). Mr. George W. Bnrnap, 1st Independent 
Chnrch of Baltimore (April 3, 1828). Mr. John F. W. Ware. Unitarian- 
Church aud Society in Fall River (April 9, 1843), Mr. John Weiss, Jr., 
l9t Congregational Church and Society In Watertown (October 32, 
1843), Rev. David Fosdlck, Proprietors of the HoUis street roeetlng-bouse 
in Boston (March I, 1846), Mr. Wm. R. Alger, Mt. Pleasant Society, Rox- 
bury (Septembers. 1847), Hnsbrouck Davis, 1st Parish in Watertown- 
(March 14. 1849), Rev. Fredt-rick H. Hedge, Westniln.ster Congregational 
Church In Providence (March 24. 1850), Mr. Horatio Slebblns, Colleague 
Pastor with Rev. Calviu Lincoln, 1st Church and Soclery In Fitchbnrs 
(November 2, 1851), and Rev. Francis TllTany, 3d Cougrvgiitlonal Society 
inSprliigdt-ld(DecL.raber2il, 183a). Mr. Fiiriiess ivas ord.iiiied In Phila- 
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delphia, January 12, 1825. The Second Parish took part in the services 
connected with the fiftieth anniversary of his settlement. 

The Second Parish was invited to send delegates to take part in the 
ordination and installation of Mr. Joseph Allen over the Church in 
Northborough (Church records, October 27, 1816), of Mr. Edward B. 
Hall over the Second Congregational Society in Northampton (August 
6, 1826), of Mr. Lunt over the Second Unitarian Society in New York 
(June 15, 1828), of Edward J. Young over the Channing Church and 
Congregation in Newton (June 7, 1857), and of Mr. Alfred P. Putnam 
over the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, New York (August 11, 1864). 

Delegates were appointed to assist in the ordination of Mr. Samuel B. 
Ingersoll as pastor of the Church in Shrewsbury (June 4, 1820), but the 
Second Church in Worcester did not Join in the ordination, because Mr. 
Ingersoll declared that he could not hold ministerial intercourse with a 
Unitarian. September 9, 1821, the Church of the Second Parish elected 
a delegate to take part in the ordination of Mr. Edwards Whipple as pas» 
tor of the Church in Shrewsbury, but the delegate did not **form with 
the Council,** because Mr. Whipple made a similar declaration to that 
which Mr. Ingersoll had made. November 16, 1828, the Church of the 
Second Parish chose a delegate to assist In the ordination of Mr. George 
Allen over the same church. There seems to have been no declaration 
such as those made at the previously mentioned inductions. Mr. Allen, 
it will be remembered, was the son of Joseph Allen and the brother of 
Charles Allen of the Second Parish in Worcester. April 26, 1889, the 
Church of the Second Parish appointed a delegate to form in Council and 
give advice respecting a controversy existing between their pastor. Rev. 
Dr. Holmes and the First Parish in Cambridge. May 2, 1830, " a letter 
missive was communicated from the First Church and Society in Cam- 
bridge requesting the attendance of the Pastors and Delegate at said 
Cambridge, on the 19th inst., to form in council and assist in the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Wra. Newell.*' April, 1882, the Church of the Second Parish 
assisted at the Installation of Rev. Edward H. Hall as pastor of the First 
Church In Cambridge. July 4, 1841, the Church voted to take part In the 
ordination of Mr. John Healey Hey wood as an Evangelist, on the 19th of 
the same month. April 19, 1846, Deacons Merrifield and Kettell were 
chosen to assist In the ordination on the 29th of the month, of Edward 
Everett Hale, as Pastor of the Church of the Unity In Worcester. 
December 22, 1858, Rev. R. R. Shlppen was installed as minister of the 
Church of the Unity, the pastor of the Second Parish giving the right 
hand of fellowship. 

At the close of last year Hon. George Bancroft sent the following let- 
ter to the Mayor of Worcester : — 

1623 H Street, N. W. ) 

Washixgtox, D. C, 18 December, 1882. ) 

EujAH Brigham Stoddard, Esq., Mayor of the City of Worcester, 
Massachusetts : — 

Dear Sir,--! have always borne and shall ever bear love and a per- 
fect good will to the town, now the city, of Worcester in the Common- 
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wealth of M&ssacbuselts. m; native plnce, and bare felt deep gratU 
tude for tbe affecUouate esl^em in ivhicli ttie inemorj of m}' parents. 
Aaron and Lacretia Chaadler Baucrort, has been held b? the naceeHSlve 
generatloiiB of Its iDbabltantE who knew them. 

Desirous to rniae some monument to them, I would rather place It In 
the mldBt of the living and Tor their beneflt. than In the soDttide of the 
gravejard. The one of them was the most constant and most consistent 
supporter of freedom of conscience, the rljfht and the duty of free 
Inqalry, the right and the dnty of private judgment, the parauioopt 
duty of devoting life to the pursuit and tbe support of truth; in alt thla 
nobody could excel him ; it formed an elementary part of hlB being. 
Tbe other to superior Intellectual endowments united cheerfulness and 
benevolence of heart; a lively play of iaacy ; a heroism that bore up 
against adversity of trial; a kindliness, vivacity, and good humor that 
great old age could not diminish. They lived together In marriage for 
more than Hfly-lwo years. In their last winter he had been declining, 
but she died somewhat suddenly before him. He followed her remains 
to the grave ; after his return he spoke to me of her cheering and 
Infinitely pleasing ways tn nursing him during the winter; and never 
left his house again till be was borne to be placed by her side. 

I wish to establish and convey to the city of M'orcester a sura, In 
amount and periods of payment more conformable to my means than to 
my wishes, for the foundation of a Ncholarshlp to be called the Aaron 
and Lucretia Chandler Bancroft Scholarship, Uie Income thereof to be 
paid withoDt diminution towards defraying in constant succession tbe 
expense of the liberal education of some young native of Worcester, 
who in the schools of the city may prove his ability, and yet neither he 
aor his parents may have sufflcieDt inuHDs to meet his uspeiises of resi- 
dence at the college or university of his uiiolce. 

If this proposition should be agreeable to the city of Worcester, I 
will Imnifdlately join in deHnlng with exactness our reciprocal obliga- 
tions, and begin to perform my part of the agrecineut. t remain, my 
dear Mr. Mayor, yours with perfect truth aud I'espcct, 

Geo. Bascroit. 



Tbe proposition of the writer of the letter was gratefully accepted by 
the City Qoveromeot of Worcester. 

I wish to add In ending this paper, to the estimate of Dr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft by their son contained in this letter, that of Stephen Salisbury, 
which Is contained Id the following epitaphs prepared by him for the 
monument raised by friends to their memory In the Rural Cemetery In 
Worcester. The epitaphs have been printed before, but their anthor- 
ship has. 1 believe, never before been pnblicly stated. 1 give them here 
for this reason and because, most felicitously expressed, they are at the 
same time an excellent example of that correctness of characterization 
which marks all the memorial tributes of Mr. Salisbury, aud makes 
them real additions to our knowledge of tbe career nad uicnral ijualllles 
of the subjects described. 
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Inscriptions on a Monument in Worcester Rural Cemetery. 



(North.) 

Here rest 

the mortal remains 

OF THE Re^"^ Aaron Bancroft D.D. 

BORN IN Reading Nov. 10, 1755 

ordained Pastor of the Second Parish in Worcester 

Feb. 1, 1786 
His spirit ascended to God who gave it 
August 19, 1889. 



r West.) 

In honor and gratitude 

TO A devoted Pastor 

Who gathered a little flock 

OF Christian Worshippers 

in dats op opposition straits and trials 

Vindicating for them 

the glorious freedom to worship the one god 

according to the teachings and example 

OF THE BLESSED SaAIOR 

GIVING THEM UNION STRENGTH AND INCREASE 

BY HIS LABORS AND HIS LIFE 

IN A MINISTRY OF FiFTY THREE YEARS 

THE Second Parish in Worcester 

ERECT THIS MONUMENT. 



(South,) 

A SPIRIT FREE TO CONCEDE AS TO CLAIM 

ITS DEAREST TREASURE, CHRISTIAN LIBERTY ; 

FEARLESSNESS IN THOUGHT AND DUTY ; 

READY AND VARIOUS POWERS OF LEARNING AND OBSERVATION ; 

A CLEAR AND FORCIBLE EXPRES:»ION ; 

AN ARDENr TEMPER 

subdued to the calmness of christian philosophy ; 

Uniform prudence in counsel and action ; 

a warm heart and courteous manners 

and devoted fidelity in all relations 

of pubuc and private life ; 

GAVE TO OUR REVERED PaSTOR 

A MORAL POWER, 

WHICH EXTENDED TO A LARGE CIRCLE 

BEYOND THOSE WHOSE HAPPINESS IT WAS 

TO KNOW HIM BEST AND LOVE HIM MOST. 
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(East) 

Here rest 

the mortal remains 

OF LucRETiA Bancroft 

DAUGHTER OF JUDOE JOHN 

AND Mart Church Chandler 
BORN June 9 1765 

MARRIED TO THE RbV' AaRON BANCROFT OCT 2, 1786. 

DIED April 27 1889. 

With zealous and untiring sympathy 

She shared and relieved 

the pious labors of her husband 

and was not long separated from him 

by an earlier summons to her reward. 

Her ARDENT FRIENDSHIP, HER ACTIVE BENEVOLENCE, 

HER MANY VIRTUES 

AND HER EFFORTS AND SACRIFICES 

FOR THE WELFARE 

OF THE Second Parish in Worcester 

SHOULD EVER BE HELD 
IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE. 

I append in a note a list of the names of the present Board of Assess- 
ors of the Second Parish to serve as a landmark In its history. ' 



> Phlnehas Ball, Henry C. Rice, Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Samuel S. 
Green, John C. Otis, A. George Bullock, Joseph Sargent, Jr., Francis 
H. Dewey, Jr., Henry S. Pratt, Frank P. Goulding, Edwin Brown and 
Joseph E. Davis. 
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THE JOURNEY OF MONCACHT-APE. 

By Andrew McFarland Davis. 



In the autumn of 1718 M. Le Page du Pratz landed in America. Id 
company with about eight hundred others forwarded by the • * Company 
of the West " he had come to this country to settle. He first located 
near New Orleans, where Bienville was then just starting a new settle- 
ment, but the situation of his grant proving unhealthy, he shortly after- 
wards moved up to Natchez. There he secured a farm, on which he 
spent eight of the sixteen years he was in this country. He had served 
in the army in Germany and had received a fair education. He was of 
a speculative turn of mind, fond of theorizing and always on the alert 
for information. AVhile at Natchez he collected and transmitted to 
Paris no less than three hundred plants used by the Indians as remedies. 
He cultivated the friendship of his Indian neighbors and studied their 
habits and their language. In 1758 he published at Paris his *' Hlstoire 
de la Louisiane/* In which in addition to the personal experiences and 
observations there recorded he has treasured up much that he garnered 
from conversations with the old men of the tribes concerning the tradi- 
tions of their origin, their religion and their forms of government. 

The Importance attached to one of these conversations by M. de 
Quatrefages, in an article In the Revue d' Anthropologic,^ Is the occa- 
sion of this paper^ The story of Monoacht-Ap^'s journey across the 
continent and of his encounter with the bearded white men on the 
North Pacific Coast of this country, has, to all intents and purposes, 
slumbered in the pages of Le Page du Pratz until it was revived by de 
Quatrefages, who takes pride lu the thought that he Is. as he believes, 
the first to call attention to Its importance. 

To understand the merit of the arguments upon which he bases his 
faith in the story, it Is essential that the whole of the story should be 
read, otherwise one can neither appreciate the importaface attached to 
the verisimilitude of Its style, nor measure the value of the coincidences 
between the statements of the Indian concerning this unknown region 
and the facts as revealed by Lewis and Clark and other subsequent 
explorers. 

We tura therefore to the pages of Le Page du Pratz' and allow him to 

Introduce the story In his own words :— 

*• When the Natchez came to the part of America In which I found 
them there were several tribes living on both sides of the ^Mississippi 

> Revue d Anthropologic. Tome 4me. 1881. 

' Histoire de la Loulslane, par M. LePage du Pratz, Paris, 1768, v. IIL, 
p. 87 tft seq. 
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They cttUed eacli other Beit Men. and tlielr oriiiln I* eitremrly dlfflcult 
to discover, for they Iiarc lint, like Che Natcbci, preserved tlielr iradl- 
tlong nor have they aris auil ^cleiiceii llki: the MexicanM. Troui vvhfeh oar 
call draw Inductions. The ouly thin^ tn be learned from them is. whnt 
tliey lnvariahly ml;, that thei came from the North -West, aud tbe spot 
that tbej point out with their Sn^rs. no matter where they may be at The 
time, should he about flfly-llve degrees uf latitude. This meo^e Infor- 
juatlon uot being satisfactory to me, I made inquiry. If among tlit^ Dolgb- 
boring tribes there was not some wise old mail who could eullgliteu me far- 
ther on this point. I was cKtremely rejoiced to learn that tn the nation 
of the Tazoos, at a distance of forty leagues from N'atchez. such an one 
could be fnuiid. lOs name wa.s Moncacht-ApC. He was a man of votir- 
age and spirit. 1 cau do no lietter than compare him t« tlie earlj 
Greeks, who ttavellcd among Ihe Eastern people to examlue the iiiMi- 
ners aud customs nf tiie dillbrent countries and theu returned to c-oin- 
munlcate what they h.id learned to Ihclr countrymen. Xot that Mon- 
cacht-Apf actually carried out such a project as this, but he conceir^ 
the Idea and did what be could to carry It out. 1 took advantage of » 
visit that was paid me by this native of tbe Yazoo Nation, called by tite 
French ' the interpreter" because he speaks so mauy Indian lan^im^^s. 
but knowu amonu his own people, as 1 have already said, as Moncacht- 
Ap6. which ineann 'one who kills difflcultleB or fatigue.' In fact, the 
traveli of many years did not atl^ct bis physique I begged him to re- 
peat to nie an account of his travels, omitting nothing. My proposlUoa 
•eemed lo please him. I shall make our traveller speak In the Brst per- 
»on, but I shall abridge his voyage to the- Eastern Coast, because h« 
speaks there largely of Canada which In very well known. I shall only 
report what there was in it of importance. He heaaii as follows :— 

-' ' I had lost my wife, and tlie childreu that I had by lier were dead 
before ber, when I undertook my trip. to the country where the aim 
rises. I left my village notwitbatanding nil my relations, t was to 
take counsel with the Cliickasaws, our friends and neighbors. I re- 
mained some days to And nut If they knew whence we all came, or at 
least, IC they knew whence Ihey themselves came: they who are our 
ancestors, since it Is from thcin that tbe language of the people comea ; 
but they could teach rae notliing new. For this reason I resolved to go 
to the nations on the coast where the sun rises, to leam about tbem, 
and to know tr tbelr old language was the same. They taught me the 
route that I must take, In order to avoid the targe villages of the whites 
for fear that they rolgbl be angry lo see me— me a stranger. I reached 
the country of tbe Shawnees, the point wbere I was to take up th« 
river Wabash (Oblo). and I followed It up nearly to Its Murce which ts 
In the country of the Jroquols, but I left them to tlie Bide of the cold 
[north] atid I went into a village of the Abenaituais which was in my 
route. I remained there until the cold weather, which in ttils countrj 
la very severe and very long, was over. During this winter I gnlD«d 
tbe friendship of a man a little older than myself, who was equally fond 
oftravcUlug. He promised to come with me and to conduct me, be- 
cause he knew the way. to the Great Water which I wished to see since 
I had heard It talked about. As soon as the suows were melted and the 
weather settled, I started with him and we avoided the Indian settle- 
ments. We rested frequently on tlie way. because this country Is full 
of stones whlcii made ourfeet sore, especially mine, being unaccnstoniad 
to aching of the sort. After having travelled seieral days we aaw 
the Great Water. When I saw It I was so content that I could not 
speak, and my eyes seemed lo nie lo \ie too small to look at it at my 
ease, but night overtook us and we encamped near at hand, upon an 
«levatlon. The waU-r was near but below us. The wind wa>^ high and 
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without doubt vexed the Great Water, for it made so. much noise that 
I could not sleep. I feared that the blows that it gave would breiUL 
down the height where we were, although it w^as of stOne. 

** * The sun had not appeared when I rose to see the Great Water. I 
was much surprised to see that it was far away. I was a long time 
without speaking to my comrade, who thought from seeing me all the 
time looking about and not speaking that I had lost my wits. I could 
not understand how this could be. Finally, the wind having ceased, the 
sun arose. The (ireat Water was not so much disturbed as it was on 
the preceding night, and I saw with surprise tiiat it returned towards 
us. I sprang up quickly and fled with all my strength. My comrade 
called out to me not to be afraid. I shouied to him, on my part, that 
the Great Water was coming towards us and that we should be drowned^ 
He then reassured me, sa3ing that the red men w^ho had seen the Great 
Water had observed that it always advanced as much as it receded, but 
that it never came farther up on the earth at one time than another. 
When he had thus satisflcd me we returned to the shore of the Great 
Water, and remained there until the middle of the day when I saw it, 
receding, go afar oif. We left to go to sleep far off from the noise, 
which followed me everywhere, and even till evening I spoke of nothing 
else to my comrade. We arrived at the banks of a little river, where we 
lay down to rest, but I thought of it all the night. We retook the route 
that we had followed In going and arrived at his home, where they 
were glad to see us. 

*' * This village is in the country at some distance from the Great 
Water whence we had come, and they had not seen it except between the 
lands where i he great river of the country loses itself. In this region 
where they had seen it, it advances and recedes, but much less than in 
the place where we had seen It. These peopje believe that the Great 
Water over which the French come with their floating villages, which 
the winds move by pufling out the great sails which they bear, they 
believe, I say, that this Great Water was like several Great Waters that 
they have in their country which are surrounded with land and of which 
the water is good to drink, in place of which that where we were* is salt 
and bitter. I know it because I put some of it In my mouth. More- 
over the French say it takes more than two moons to come to our 
country, whereas the Great Waters of their country can be crossed in 
two or three, or at most in four days for the largest, and all that I have 
seen agrees with what the French have told me, that this water touches 
all lands and is as large as the earth. 

*' ' They listened to me with pleasure for a long time, and an old man 
who was there told me that he had been In a place where the great river 
of their country [St. Lawrence] precipitated Itself from so high and 
with so much noise that It could be heard a half day's journey distant *,. 
that as I was curious, I should do well to see this place when the cold 
weather should be over. I resolved to go there. I ti»ld my comrade who 
had accompanied me to the Great Water, and he promise<l to go with 
me. I had in truth a great desire to see this place which seemed worthy to 
be seen. I passed the winter In this place and was very Impatient because 
it was long. It is impossible to hunt except with rackets on the feet, to 
get accustomed to which caused me much trouble. This^ts unfortunate, 
for the country is good. Finally, the winter being over, the snow 
melted, the weather good, and our provisions prepared, we packed our 
bundles, and my comrade took a hatchet, with the use of which he was 
familiar. It was for the purpose of making me a dug-out, upon which, 
following the counsel that was given me, I should embark upon the river 
Ohio, as it is called in this country, the Wabash as we call It, and by 
this means I could return to my village more easily and In less time than 
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If I ahould return on foot. We <U'pnrted then ami travelled (or several 
days before flmilnf; the (ireat river of Ituit country. We did not ]&ck 
for nie&t on our route. Tbere Is an sbaudancf of buHkloes and aito of 
■other gBme, but aa tbeae aiiiiaal» have s great deul of trouble to live 
while Bnovr ts on the gronud they were not yet fat. Wben we liad arrived 
upon the hanks of lids great river, we rested. The nest day we 
travelled with the furrent of the water, for we were too high up for 
the place that we came to see. Following what bad -been told ns, we 
could not be deceived in fludlng this water-fall, for one hears the noise 
from afar, as w^ discovered on our approach. We pas§eil the night 
where the noise was already ntrong, but not enongb to hinder ns from 
sleeping. As auon as day broke we departed for this place of which all 
men speali with wonder. Fortunately an old man had Induced us to tak«. 
before leaving the village, some buBkto's wool to pnt in onr ears; with- 
out that we should truly have heconie deaf through the great noise made 
by this water in falling from so high. I had never been able to believe 
what the old man had told me. but when my eyes and my senses l>eheld. 
I thought he hail not said enough for that which my eyes saw. 

" ' This river does not fall. It is as if it were cast, the same as wben 
an arro^ fails to the ground This sight made my hair stand on end and 
my flesh creep. Nevertheless, after having looked for a sndlclenlly long 
time, my heart which had been agitated became quiet. As soon as I 
perceived it was quiet I spoke to myself and said, ■ Wliat then ! Am I 
not a man? What I see is natural, and other men have passed under this 
river. Why should not I pass there? It Is true that only Frenchmen 
liave passed there and that red men do not undertake the passage ; but I. 
Moncacbt-Ap£. ought I to fear more than another man?' ' No," said I. 
in a low tone. ' I ought not to fear.' I descended at once and passed 
under and came back, I passed extremely quick, for although I bad 
buffalo's wool la ray ears, the noise was so strong that I wtis giddy. I 
was not so much drenched as I had expected to be before I went in. 
After having examined the height of this fall. I believe that the Red 
tnen tipeak the truth when they assert that it is of the height of one 
hundred Red meu who are mther taller than whites. We were detained 
so long looking at what I have narrated that we were compelled to 
camp for the night on the other side of a wood, which notivithstandlng ■ 
its thickness did not stop the noise of the waters, for we .still heard It- 
It Is true that our ears, although stopped up, were fnll of It, and for 
more than ten days after I still thought I heard it. 

" ' The nest day we took the shortest path for the Ohio Blver. WTien 
we reached there we followed down this river to a point where there 
was no more wood to prevent nie from following Its waters to the gI<eM 
river of our country, which passes very near here. This was the w^ 
that I wished to take, as I had been told it would take me to my village- 
When we were at the place where I ought to lake the water, we cut 
down a tree of soft wood: we mode In a short time my little dug-out. 
In truth It was not well finished, but as It was to de'scend with the 
current. It was better than a light one. My dug-out being made, I 
shaped a paddle. I also made a bark r<ipe. We placed the dug-out In 
the water and fastened it with my bark rope; then we went hunting. 
We killed two bufWoes. the meat of which we smoked. My comrade 
took his share, and I placed the rest In the dug-out. We parted with 
hearts bound together like good friends who love one another. If he 
had been without a wife and children he would have joined me In mjr 
trip to the West of which I have spoken. 

" ■ I entered my dug-out and descended at my ease the Ohio River to 
our great river, which we call Meact-chact-slpi. without meeting any 
man in the Ohio River. I had not proceeded far fn the Great River before 
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I met two pirogues full of Arkansas, who bore a calumet to tlie lUiuois, 
who are their brothers. Thence I descended all the time even to our 
little ri\cer, which I entered, but except for one of our neighbors, whom 
I happily met, I never should have been able to ascend to our village. I 
saw with joy my relations, who were glad to see me in good health.' 

•'Such was the narrative that Moncacht-Ap6 gave me of his jour- 
ney to the East, wh^re he learned nothing concerning the matters which 
he' was investigating. It is true he had seen the ocean. He had seen it 
in a state of agitation. He had witnessed the ebb and flow of the tide. 
He had examined the famous falls at Niagara, and he could talk intelli- 
gently of them. All this could not fail to be satisfactory to a curious 
man, who had nothing else to do than travel for infoi*mation, to do 
which he had but to make similar expeditions to that which he had 
made to the East. 

"The failure of the steps taken by Moncacht-Ap6 during several 
years, far from extinguishing the desire that he had to learn, only 
€xcited him the more. Determined to attempt anything to dispel the 
ignorance in which he perceived that he was immersed, he persisted 
in the design of discovering the origin of his people ; a design which 
demanded as much spirit as courage, and which would never have 
entered the brain of an ordinary man. He determined then to go from 
nation to nation until he should find himself in the country from which 
his ancestors emigrated, being persuaded that he could there learn many 
things which they had forgotten in their travels. He undertook the 
journey to the West, from which he did not return for five years. He 
gave me the following details the next day after he had repeated to 
me that of the East : — 

" * My preparations were made, and when the gt'ain was ripe' I prepared 
some provisions for the journey, and I departed, following the high 
land in which we live [to the east of the river to the Wabash (Ohio)]. 
I followed the stream up for a quarter of a day above the place where it 
loses itself in the Great River [Mississippi], in order to be able to cross 
it without being carried into the other. Wlien I saw that it was high 
enough, I made a raft of canes and a little bunch of canes which served 
me for a paddle. I thus crossed the Wabash [Ohio], and began my 
journey on the prairies, where the gr.iss was but just beginning to 
spring up. The next day, towards the middle of the day, I found a 
small troop of buffaloes, which permitted me to approach so near to them 
that I killed a cow sufficiently fat. I took the tenderloin, the hump and 
the tongue, and left the rest for the wolves. I was heavily loaded, but 
I did not have far to go to reach the Tamaroas, one of the villages of 
the Illinois nation. When I was in this nation I rested a few days, 
preparing to continue my journey. After this little rest I pursued my 
way, mounting to the North, even to the Missouri. As soon as I was 
opposite this river, I prepared to cross the Great River [Mississippi] so 
as to arrive on the north of the Missouri. To effect this, I ascended 
sufficiently high and made a raft as I had done to cross the Wabash 
[Ohio]. I crossed the Great River [Mississippi] from East to West. 
When I was near the bank I permitted myself to drift with the current 
until I was at the sand point where the two rivers meet. In descending 
upon this point I found there 9ome bustards, which had no fear of man. 
I killed one. As I went to pick it up I saw my raft, which I had 
abandoned because I had no further use for It. It had been drawn 
quietly down by the current along the shore, but when it reached the 
point where the two waters meet, they tossed it about and seemed to 
quarrel as to which should have it. I watched it as long as I could, for 



* Probably when the corn was ** in the roasting ear. 
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1 bad never seen waters itglit like that, as If each nf theui wished to 
have a pari of it. Finally I lost Bijfht o( It. Whst seemed eitranrdlnar; 
to me and gave roe great pleasure was to aee tlie two waters tniogto 
IheiUMlves together. Their difference is ireat, for the Great Rlrer 
[Misaisirippi] wblcb I had just crossed, Is very clear above the UiSBoari, 
althongb bctuvr it Is muddy even to the Great Water [ocean]. This 
comes from the MlsBonrl, whose waters are alwajs nioddy tn all lt> 
courae. wblch Is very long. I savr also that these two naters flowed 
for a long disi«ice, aide by aide, that ou the West being muddy, and on 
tbc Eaat the water Is clear- I ascended the Missoori on tbe North bank, 
and I trivellei) several days before arriving at tbe Missouri nattoti, 
whom I bad some difficulty to Hnd. I remained there long enough not 
only to rest myself, but also to learn the language spoken a little f nrtber 
on. I was surfeited on ray trip tvith the hunips and tenderloins of 
bulbloeK which I had killed. I never saw so many of these animals a& 
In this country, where you can sec prairies of the length of a day's 
Journey and more covered with them. Tbe Mlssonris live almon 
exclusively on meat, and tbey only use muze as a relief from buffalo and 
other game, of which they have great quantity. I passed the wlnt«r 
with them, during which so much snow fell that It covered the eartb ae 
deep as a man's waist. 

" ' When the winter was over I resumed my journey and ascended the 
Missouri till i arrived at the nation uf the West. [They are also called 
the Canzfs]. There I gathered information of what I wanted to knotr 
■o as to arrange for the future. They told me that to go tn the coontiy 
from whence we as well as they came would be very difllcnlt, becMiae 
tbe nations were far away from the Missouri. 1'hat also when I shoald 
have travelled abont a month. It would be net^essary for me to bear to 
my right, tnking directly North, wbere I sh'iuld tlnd at several day's 
journeys another river which runs from tbe East to tbe West, cotiae- 
quently directly opposite I'l the Missouri. That I should follow this river 
until I should Sud the nation of tbe Utteni. where 1 could rest myself 
and could learn more fully what was oeceHsary. and perbaps And boio* 
persons who would accompany me. For the rest I could descend tbls 
river in a dug-out aud travel a'grfeat distance wUbout fatigue. 

" ' With these Instructions I continued my route. foUiiwIng constantlT' 
for one moon the Missouri, and although 1 bad travelled sufficiently fast, 
I did not yet dare to take to the right as they had told me, because for 
many days I had seen monntains wblch 1 hesitated to pass for fear of 
wounding my feet. Nevertheless, U was necessary for me to come to a 
conclusion. Having taken this i-esolve for tbe next day. I determined to 
sleep where I was and made a Are. Shortly after, while watching tbe 
suu which bad already gone considerably down, I saw some smoke at 
some distance olf. I did not doubt that this was a party of hunters wbo 
proposed to pass the night In this place, and it entered my mind that 
they might belong to the Otters. I Immediately left In order that I 
might be guided to them by the smoke while It wafi yet daylight. I 
joined them and they saw me'witb surprise. They were a parly of thirty 
men and some women. Their language was unknown to me and vn 
were only able to communicate by signs. Nevertheless, with ttt* 
exception of their surprise, they received me well enough, and I 
. remidned three days with Ibem. At the end of this time one of the 
Wives told ber husband that she believed herself ready for lying tu. 
Upon that tbe others sent tbls man and his wife to the village, and toid 
them to take me with them In order that I might travel by an ea^er 
road than that which I was on the point of taking. 

•■ ' We a:icended the Missouri still for nine short days, then we tonied 
directly North and travelled for tlve days, at the end of which Unia 
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we found a river with clear and beautiful water. They called it 
** The Beautiful River." This man and his wife asked rae by signs 
If I did not wish to bathe, as they did, because It was long since 
they had bathed. I told them In the same way that I also had great 
need of a bath, but that I was afraid of crocodiles. They made me 
understand that there were none here. Upon their assurance I bathed 
and did it with great pleasure In this beautiful water. 

** * We descended the Beautiful River during the rest of the day, till we 
arrived upon the banks of a stream which we recognized where this 
troop of hunters had concealed their dug-outs. My guide having drawn 
out his own, we three entered and descended to their village, where we 
did not arrive till night. I was as well received by this nation as if I 
had been one of them. During the journey I had picked up a few words 
of their language and I very soon learned It, because I was always with 
the old men who love to instruct the young, as the young love to be 
instructed and converse freely with each other. I have noted this 
generally In all the natives that I have seen. This nation was really the 
Otters whom I sought. As I was very well treatfed there I would 
willingly have made a longer stay, and It seemed to me that they also 
wished It. But my design occupied me always. I determined to leave 
with some of this people who were going to carry a calumet to a nation 
through which I must pass, who, being brothers of those whom I was 
about to quit, spoke the same language with some slight differences. I 
parted then with the Otters, and we descended the •' Beautiful River" In 
a pirogue for eighteen days, putting on shore from time to time 
to himt, and we did not want for game. I should have liked to 
push on further, following always the '• Beautiful River," for I did not 
become fatigued in the pirogue, but it was necessary for me to yield to 
the reasons opposed to it. They told me that the heat was already 
great, that the grass was high and the serpents dangerous in this season, 
and that I might be bitten In going to the chase, and that moreover It 
was necessary that I should learn the language of the nation where I 
wished to go, which would be much easier when I should know that of 
the country where I was. I followed thfe advice that the old men of 
this nation gave me with the less hesitation that I saw that their hearts 
and their mouths spoke together. They loved me and I did not go 
to the chase except for amusement. During the winter that I passed 
with them, I set myself to work to learn the language of the people 
where I Intended to go, because with It they assured me that I could 
make myself understood by all the people that I should find from that 
point to the '* Great Water," which Is at the West, the difference 
between their languages not being great. 

"•The warm weather was not yet entirely over when I got In a 
pirogue with plenty of breadstuffs* [t?fanJ€if en /arfnc] because these 
nations do not cultivate maize, although the soil seems very good. 
They cultivate only a little as a curiosity. I had In my pirogue only my 
provisions, a pot, a bowl and what I needed for my bed, and If I had 
had some Indian com nothing would have been wanting. Thus, not 
being embarrassed with anything, I floated at my ease, and In a short time 
I arrived at a very small nation, who were surprised to see me arrive 
alone. This tribe wear long hair and look upon those who wear short 
as slaves, whose hair has been cut In order that they may be recog- 
nized. The chief of this tribe, who was on the bank of the river, said 



*U. S. G. and G. Survey, Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
vol. I., 193. Tribes of Western Washington and Northeastern Oregon, 
by George Glbbs, M.D. The roots used [for food] are numerous; bat 
the wappatu, or saggittaria, and the kamas are the principal. 
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bruBquely to me ; ' Who are you ? Where tlo yon come from? Wliai do 
you naat here with your short liolr?" I said to him, ' I am Moncacht- 
Ap£ 1 I come from the nution of tlic Otters. I am in search of luforiua- 
tlon, and I come to you for you to give it ; my hair Is short so that it 
may not bother me. but my courage is gootl. I do not come to ask food 
from yoD. I have enough to last me for some time, and wbeo I shall 
have no more, my bow and my arrows will furnish me more than I need. 
During winter, like the bear, I seek a covert, and In summer I imitate 
the eagle, who moves about to satisfy his curiosity. Is it possible that 
a single man, who travels by daylight, makes you afraid?' 

"'He replied that although I might come from the nation of the 
Otters, he easily saw that I wa.s not of them : but that I coulil remain 
since I was so courageous, adding that be could not uuderatand bow I 
spoke his language, which none of the people east of there understood. 
I told blm that 1 had learned it of on old man called Salt Tear, and at 
the same time I re-embarked In order to go, because I disliked bla 
couversation, bat at the name of Salt Tear, who was one of bis friends, 
he retained me, assuring me that I should confer a pleasure on him by 
remaining In his village as long as I was willing, I came ashore rather 
to learn what 1 could than to rest myself, for I was not satisfied with 
his talk. ' What," said I to myself, ' when two bears meet they atop, 
rub nose against nose, mutter some sounds that they imderstnud without 
doubt, and seem to caress each other, and here men speak rudely to each 
other.' Being then disembarked I told him that Salt Tear had charged 
me to see on his part an old man called " Big Boebuck." It was tba 
father of him with whom I was talking. He had him called. The old 
man came, being led by the hand, for be could not see very well, and 
learulnK from what pmrts I had eome. he received me as If 1 were lilg 
son, took me Into his cabin and had all that was In my pi rogne 'brought 
there. The nest day he taught me those things that I wished to know, 
and assured me that all the nations on the shores of the Great Water 
would receive me well on telling them that I was the friend of Big 
Boebuek. I remained there only two days, during which be caused to 
be made some gruel from certain small grains, smaller than French peaa, 
which are very good, which pleased me all the more that It was so long 
that I bad eaten only meat. Having re-embarked iu my pirogne, I 
descended the Beautlfol Blver without stopping more than one day with 
each nation that I met on my way. 

"■The last of these nations is at a day's Journey from the Great 
Water, and withdrawn from the river the journey of a man [about 
a league], 'fhej remain in the woods to conceal Ihemselves. they say, 
from the bearded men. I was received in this nation as If I had arrived 
in my family, and I had there good cheer of all sorts, for they have In 
this country an abundance of that grain of which Big Boebuek had 
made me a gruel, and although It springs up without being sowed, tt la 
better than any grain that 1 have ever eaten. Some large blue birds 
come to eat this grain, but they kill them because tbey are very good. 
The water also furnishes tills people with meat. There is an animal 
which comes ashore to eat grass, which has a head shaped like a young 
buOlalo, but not of the same color. They eat also many flsh from the 
Great Water, which are larger than our large brills and much better, aa 
well as a great variety of shell-dsh, amongst which some are very 
beautiful. But if tUey live well In this country It Is necessary always 
to be on the watch against the bearded men, who do all that they can to 
eariT away the young persons, for they never have taken any men, 
although they could have done so. They told me that these men were 
white, that they had long, black beards which fell upon their breasta, 
that tbey appearerl to be short and thick, with large heads, which they 
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<;overed with clotli; that they always wore their clothes, even in the 
hottest weather; tliat their coats fell to the middle of the legs, which 
as well as the feet were covered with red or yellow cloth. For the rest 
they did not knojv of what their clothing was made, because they had 
never been able to kill one, their arms making a great noise and a gi'eat 
flame ; that they nevertheless retire when they see more red men than 
their own numbers; that then they go aboard their pirogue [without 
doubt a barque] where there were sometimes thirty and even more. 
They added that these strangers came from where the sun sets to seek 
upon this coast a yellow and bad-smelling wood which dyes a ])eautiful 
yellow. That as they had observed that the bearded men came to carry 
off this wood each year when the cold weather had ceased, they had 
destroyed all these trees, following the advice of an old man, so that they 
came no more, because they found no more of this wood. In truth, the 
banks of the river, which were formerly covered, were then naked, and 
there remained of this wood in this country but a small quantity, only 
sufficient for the dyeing of the people themselves. Two nations, neigh- 
bors of each other and not far distant from the one where I w^as, could 
not imitate them in this step, because they had no other than this yellow 
wood, and the bearded men, having discovered this, went there every 
year, whfch inconvenienced these nations very much, as they did not dare 
go on the coast for fear of losing their young people. In order to drive 
them oft' thoroughly, they had invited all the neighboring tribes to 
rendezvous with them in arms towards the commencement of the 
following summer, at a given moon, and this time was near at hand. As 
I told them that I had seen flre-arms and was not afraid of them, these 
people invited me to go with them, saying that these two nations were 
on the route that I must take to go to the country from which we came, 
and for -the rest there would be -so many red men that they would easily 
destroy the bearded men, which would hinder others from coming. I 
replied that my heart found that it was good that I should go with 
them, and in acting thus I had a desire that I wished to satisfy. I was 
anxious to see these bearded men, who did not resemble French, English 
nor Spaniards, such as I had seen, all of whom trim their beards and are 
differently clothed. My cheerful assent created much pleasure among 
these tribes, who thought with reason that a man who had seen whites 
and many natives, ought to have more Intelligence than those who had 
never left their homes and had only seen red men.* 

**I told Moncacht-Ap6 to take a rest until the next day. I gave 
him a glass of brandy and set to work as usual transcribing what 
he had told me. During the second night that Moncacht-Ap6 staid 
with me I recalled what the native had told me of the Great Water into 
which the Beautiful River discharges ; I thought this sea of which he 
spoke might be the ** Sea of the West," for which they have sought so 
long. Therefore I proposed to submit certain questions to him before 
he began his recital of his journey to the West. The next day, as he 
prepared to continue, I asked him what route he had followed with 
respect to the sun. When one travels in Europe one does not notice 
whether one goes North, South, East or West, because one follows roads 
which lead where you are going, without disturbing oneself with the 
bearing of the stars; but in the regions which are only sparsely 
inhabited it is necessary that the sun should serve as a guide, there 
being no other way; and the natives, through habit and necessity, 
observe closely the bearing of the sun In their travels. Thus I was 
assured of a reply on Molicacht-Ap6's part. 

**He answered, then, that in ascending the Missouri as far as the 
nation of that name he had travelled according to his idea between 
North and West ; that from this nation to the Canz6s he had travelled 
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to Ihe Nurlh. awl thnt after leaving the Canifc., In following Ih« 
Mlssoari. be lied always navelled betwueu Nortli and West, and II^I Ili« 
Utssotiri went thus. Thai when he qnltted Ihe Missouri lo go to tbe 
Beautiful River he bad travelled direct to the North ; that In descending 
the Beautiful River he had always travelled between North and West, 
even to the Great Water; that the Big Koebnck had lold him thai ihe 
Missouri and tbe Beautiful Klver bad their courses always equally 
distant the one from the other. Afer having answered my questions, 
he Goutluned the narrative of his travels in these terms : 

■■ ■ When the time was come, I left with the warriors, and we travel- 
led 8ve crent days' journeys. Being arrived we waited a long time tor 
the bearrled mi-n, who came this year a little late]' than asual. While 
waiting 1 was shown the place where they put their large pirogue. II 
was hi'tween two clIQ^ wblc^ are sulHclently high and long, and are 
COQnecl«d with the main land. Between them flows a little rirer bor- 
dered with ibe trees which furnish the yellow wood, but ibis river being 
too shallow to permit the entry of their large pirogues, they had a smaller 
one Willi which they weut up. They told me that tbe bearded men would 
not mistrust anything, because tbe people all withdrew two days' journey 
from Che spot as soon as they perceived them coraiux on the Great Water, 
and did noi appear again. until tbey bad left. That nevertheless thejr 
were always watched without the watchers beini; seen. After having 
Inatrnctedme In all these things, they held a couuclt and were of opinion 
that tbey ought to conceal themselves behind tlie.te two cllD^, and 
when the bearded men should arrive, everybody should cry out and 
draw upon them to prevent them from lantUng. I hod not spoken at 
Brat, but Anally seeing how things were going. I told thum that althougb 
I had not made war against the whiles, 1 know that they were brave and 
sklUfut. thai although I did not know if these white men resembled the 
others, I nevertheless thought that they [the Indians) would not do 
much harm In the way tbey proposed to act; that by their plan, If they 
should secure three or four scalps, they would hai'e accomplished & 
great deal: which would not be much honor for so many warriors, and 
they would he badly received on their return to their people, for it would 
bo believed that they were afraid. 1 counselled tliem lo place two men 
upon tbe two cliffs to watch the bearded meu without their knowledge, 
and to warn us of their arrival ; that time should then \m given for them 
to come ashom to cut wood, and that wbeu they wer«' Urns occupied a party 
of warriors should mounl upon the clUb, another slinuld cunceal itself In 
last year's nnderbrush, and thereat openly attack. Itcfiiiiiat be doubted, 
I added, that there will not be many bearded meu wiiu n ill save them- 
selves, but when they wish to regain their small pirogui-, lliose concealed 
In the underlirusb will kill many, and when tbey approach the large 
pirogue, those on the cllIlS will do the same. All the warriors were 
of my opinion, and were very glad that I had been willlDg to come 
with them. 

-' ' We waited for the bearded men during seventeen days, at the end 
of which time they were seen to appr<iach In two large pirogues. They 
placed themselves between the two cliffs, where ihey busied themselres 
in OlUng with fresh water, vessels of wood slmihir to those in whloh tbe 
French place the fire water. It was not until the fourth day that tbey 
went aabore to cut wood. The attack was carried out as I had advlaeo, 
nevertheless they only killed eleven. I do not know why it is that red 
men who shoot so surely at game, aim so badly at their enemies. Tbe 
rest of them gained their pirogues and fled upon the Great Water, where 
we followed thera long with our eyes and Anally lost sight of them. 
They were as much afraid of our numbers as we were of their flre-arms. 
We then went to examine the dead which remained with us. Tbey were 
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much smaller than we were, and very white. They had large heads and 
bodies sufficiently large for their height. Their hair was only long in 
the middle of the head. They did not wear hats like you, but their 
heads were twisted around with cloth; tlielr clothes were neither 
woollen nor bark [he would say silk] but something similar to your old 
shirts [without doubt cotton] Very soft and of different colors. That 
which covered their limbs and their feet was of a single piece. I 
wished to try on one of these coverings, but my feet would not enter 
it. [The leggings were bottines which have the seam behind. Natives 
can not wear shoes and stockings, because their toes are spread so far 
apart.] All the tribes assembled in this place divided up their garments, 
their beads and their scalps. Of the eleven killed, two only had fire 
arms with powder and balls. Although I did not know as much about 
flre-arms as I do now, still, a^ I had seen some in Canada, I wished to 
try them, and found that they did not kill as far as yours. They were 
much heavier. Tlie powder was mixed, coarse, medium and fine, but 
the coarse was in greater quantity. 

*' * See what I have observed concerning the bearded men, and in what 
way the natives relieved themselves of them. After this I thought only 
of continuing my journey. To accomplish this, leaving the red men to 
return to their homes, I joined those who lived further to tlie West on 
the coast, and we travelUd always following at a sliort distance the 
coast line of the Great Water, which goes directly between North and 
West. When I reached the homes of this people I rested several days, 
during which I studied the way that remained for me to travel. I ob- 
served that the days were much longer than with us, and the nights 
very short. I wanted to know from them the reason, but they could 
not tell me. The old men advised me that it would be useless to under- 
take to go further. They said the I'.oast still extended for a great 
distance to the North and West ; that finally It turned short to the West, 
and finally It was cut through by tlie Great Water directly from North 
to South. One of them added that when young he had known a very 
old man who had seen this land [before the ocean had eaten its way 
through] which went a long distance, and that when the Great Waters 
were lowered [at low tide] there are rocks which show where this land 
was. Everyone turned me aside from undertaking this journey, because 
they assured me that the country was sterile and cold and consequently 
without Inhabitants, and they counselled me to return to my own 
country.' 

**Moncacht-Ap6 returned home by the same route that he had taken 
in going, which he recounted to me in few words. After which I asked 
him If he could say how many days' journeys there were of actual 
travel; he told me that the Beautiful River being verj'^ swift and rapid 
he had descended very fast, and that In reducing this march to days' 
journeys by land, he counted to have journeyed in all thirty-six moons, 
that is to say during three years. It is true, as he admitted, that 
travelling through countries which to him were absolutely unknown, he 
had followed the sinuosities of the Missouri, and if he had to return to 
the same places he could shorten his path and would not travel more 
than thirty-two or thirty-three moons. It is true as he said that he 
travelled faster than red men ordinarily do, who generally make but six 
leagues a day when loaded with at least two hundred pounds burthen, 
but as Moncacht-Ap6 carried only one hundred pounds, or sometimes not 
more than sixty, he ought to have made often even nine or ten leagues. I 
know myself from experience in returning from my expedition to the 
interior, that not losing time In making Investigations, my people, 
although loaded, made nearly ten leagues a day. Thus, in estimating 
his day's journeys at seven leagues* travel, he ought to have made, with 



aome certalni;, at least eighteen huii(lre<I leagues. Tims I reasou ■- He 
travelled about ihlrty-slr moons, ns many going as coming. It 1& 
necessarj' to deduct half this time for his return. At seveu leagues a 
daj there will remain three thousand, seven hundred and forty-eigbl 
leagues. I deduct o^ln half for the detours that be waa obliged to 
mabe, which were In great number, and I find still clghteeu hundred and 
ninety leagues that there was from the Yazoo to the eoaat, ivhich waa 
at the mouth of the Ueantiful River. He n-as Bve years making this 
journey to the West." 

M. de Quatrefages waa mlstaten in supposing that he was the first to 
call attention to the ethnological value of this tale, for we And that the 
first volnme of the transactions of the Literary and Historical Society 
of Qnehec' contains a paper by Andrew Stuart. Esq., which is entitled 
"Journey Across the Continent of North America, by an Indian Chief," 
etc., etc. Mr. Stuart evidently places uonQdence in the atory, for after 
giving a translation of it and reciting many things which suhsequent 
esplorations have proved to be true, he says: "None of these could 
bave been known to the Indian chief, and the general tone and character 
of M- du Frats'B work excludes the Idea of his having fabricated the 

Greenhow, In his History of Oregon.'quotesaveralonof the story with 
the following endorsement ; " there Is Indeed, nothing about It which 
should Induce us to reject it as false, except the part respecting the ships 
and white men." In the Revue d'Anlhropologle, tome Ime, 18BI, M. A. 
de Quatrefages,* In the article to which we have already allnded, 
reprints LePage's story in full, explains and elucidates the obscure por- 
tions with voluminous notes, cites a vast amount of testimony to show 
that the white men must have come from Lleou Tchou or some of the 
Eastern isles of Japan, and arrives at tlie conclusion that the journey of 
Moncacht-Ap6 was really accomplished, and that, prior to the time when 
the Europeans knew auythiug about that part of the shores of North 
America, the mouth at the Columbia River and the adjoining shores 
were fcnown and frequented by this people. 

Let us examine the story to see wliat are Its elements of strength and 

'Transactions of the Literary aud Historical Society of Quebec, Que- 
bec, 18SS, Art. XI., vol. I., p. 108 etscq. 

'As early as 1765 the discussion of this subject began. In a 4to. 
entitled "Memulrea et Observations Geographlques," etc. Par Mr. 
* * * (Samuel EngeH. Lausanne, 176fi. Tills was accompauied 
by a chart Illustrating the theory of the author and showing Moucacht- 
Ap£'s journey. 

'Qreenbow's Oregon, Boston. 1344, p. 146, 

'The reputation of M. de Quatrefages probably requires do endorse- 
ment In this country, but if any doubts exist as to the value of bis 
opinions, SQch Inngnage as this, '■ M. de Quatrefages is acknowledged 
to be the most distinguished Anthropologist In France." used by M^or 
Powell, In Science, vol. I., No. 10. p. 290, C^SS], will dispel th«m. See 
also [634] where Major Powell briefly alludes \o the Moucncht-Ap6 
story. 
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what its elements of weakness. We can at the same time, perhaps, 
determine whether there were any motives sufficient to induce a writer 
of that period to fabricate dr embellish a production of this 
kind. We must bear in mind that LePage du Pratz was manifestly a 
theorist and an enthusiast. To him the romantic notion that this vener- 
able red skin was hunting up a genealogical record, would be conspicu- 
ously apparent as the all-important factor of the journey, where the 
mention of such a motive might have been entirely overlooked by one 
not afflicted with the ethnological craze. But whatever the motive, was 
the journey a possibility? Could this solitary traveller have penetrated 
a region the secrets of which were only yielded to the bold assaults of 
Lewis and Clark in 1804? Cabe^a de Vaca^ with his three companions, 
tossed about from tribe to tribe, half-starved and terribly maltreated, 
was nine years in working his way across the arid deserts of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, but he survived his terrible experiences and finally 
reached a place of safety under the Spanish flag on the Pacific slope. 
Col. Dodge, in "Our Wild Indians," * tells of a native who travelled 
** on foot, generally alone, from the banks of the Mississippi to the 
mouth of the Columbia River, and who afterwards in repeated journeys 
crossed and re-crossed, North, South, East and West, the vast expanse 
of wilderness, until he seemed to know every stream and mountain of 
the whole great continent west of the Mississippi river." Capt. Marcy, 
in the ** Prairie Traveller,"^ tells of another ** who had set his traps 
and spread his blanket upon the head-waters of the Missouri and Co- 
lumbia, and his wanderings had led him South to the Colorado and 
the Gila, and thence to the shores of the Pacific." The physical 
possibility of the trip may therefore be accepted. 

The geography of the lower Missouri, the character of the river, the 
tribes of Indians, the animals and the plants to be found there were 
known to LePage du Pratz. We find in his history an account of an 
expedition by Bourgmont through this country. Little or nothing could 
have been known, however, by Iiim, concerning the habits or the modes 
of life of the Indians living near the source of the Missouri,* and the 



^ Relation of Alvar Nuiiez Cabe9a de Vaca, Translated by Buckingham 
Smith, N. Y., 1871. 

'"Our Wild Indians," Col. Richard C. Dodge, Hartford, 1882, p. 554. 
I wish here to acknowledge the assistance rendered me by Mr. Lucien 
Carr, of the Peabody Museum, who kindly pointed out to me these 
instances of travel and endurance, and has otherwise materially helped 
me in this investigation. 

=»The Prairie Traveller, Capt. R. B. Marcy, N. Y., 1869, p. 188. 

* Hennepin, while a captive among the Sioux, " saw Indians who came 
from about five Imndred leagues to the West ; they informed us that 
the Assenipovalacs were then only seven or eight days distant to the 
Northeast of us ; all the other known tribes on the West and Northwest 
inhabit immense plains and prairies abounding in buflTalo and peltries, 
where they are sometimes obliged to make fires with buff*alo dung for 
want of wood." Hennepin's Louisiana, Shea, New York, 1880, p. 286. 
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existence even of the Columbia river had not been established. What- 
eyer coincidences are found between the story and the facts which 
relate to the region West of the head-waters of the Missouri are there- 
fore valuable as indications of the probable truth of the story. The 
astonishment of the savage at the absence of Indian com, his yearning 
for it after his meat-diet, and the inadequacy of the bread-stuib ^ f ox^ 
nished him as a substitute, are the natural experiences of a traveller 
over this waste. Of the grain used by Big Roebuck in his toothsome 
gruel we have no knowledge. It is not included in any list of the arti- 
cles of food of these Indians in such a way as will enable us to identify 
it. There are, however, several varieties of wild peas in Oregon, which 
might make a good relish as a dinner vegetable, and it is not impossible 
that they may have been used in this manner in a limited way. We hare 
no record of any Indians along the banks of the Columbia or its tribu- 
taries, who cut the hair of their slaves as a mark of indignity, but In 
his *' Native Races of the Pacific,"* H. H. Bancroft tells us that " to cut 
the hair short is to the Nootka a disgrace," and in a note he quotes from 
Sproat's ** Scenes and Studies of Savage Life." London, 1868, pp. 2ft-87, 
as follows : •* The hair of the natives is never shaven Arom the head. It 
is black or dark brown, without gloss, coarse and lank, but not scanty, 
worn long. ♦ ♦ ♦ Slaves wear their hair short."* The 
abundant opportunity for personal observation which Sproat had dur- 
ing his residence on the Pacific Coast, makes this a valuable addition to 
the list of coincidences. The seal does not come on shore and browse 
on the grass, but the movements of the animal would suggest to one 
ignorant of its habits, that this was probably what it was doing; hence 
we have noMlfficuIty in identifying the animal that famished the '* meat 
from the water " to the natives. While it required no great imagina- 
tion to suggest as probable the abundance of fish and shell-fish which 
the savage mentions, the habitual use of seal's meat as food could not 
have been known to the Indian. Such knowledge was not, how- 
ever, absolutely beyond LePage's power of acquisition at the time 
of the publication of his book. 

To appreciate the Ignorance, at this time, of the geographers concern- 
ing the region about the Columbia River, it Is necessary to establish 
approximately the date of the interview between LePage du Pratz and 
Moncacht-Ap6. Following the date of LePage's movements, this must 
have taken place about 1725. Moncacht-Ap6 was then an old man, and 
the journey was a story drawn from his memory. If we allow that 



*For account of food used by Indians in Oregon, see Contributions to 
North American Ethnology, Art. by George Gibbs, M.D., vol. I., p. 198. 

'Bancroft's Native Races, vol. I., p. 179. and note. 

^Lafltau, in vol. 2, p. 61, of his Mwurs des Sauvages, Paris, 1724, 4to, 
says that Mausolus, king of Caria, compelled the Lycians to cut their 
hair, which was then a mark of servitude, also that the hair is cut as a 
mark of servitude among the Carlbs and the Indians of the South. 
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the trip took place aboat 1700, we shall not place It too early. "We have 
no account of the landing of any white man on the Pacific coast North 
of 48° N. prior to that time. The only explorer said to have penetrated 
that region whose claims have in any way been recognized by posterity, 
is Fuca. His discovery, in 1592, of the straits which bear his name, is 
accepted by many as probable. If to this we should add the alleged 
discovery by Aguilar of a river in 46° N., as being possibly the mouth 
of the Columbia, the error in the location of which was due to the 
inadequate instruments and the inefficient methods of the times, we 
shall then have extended the area of actual knowledge of the day to 
include all that could possibly be claimed. All else was pure conjec- 
ture, and mere speculation. There were, however, among the Indians, 
rumors concerning a great sea to the West and a great river flowing 
into it, and stories about them were passed from mouth to mouth, 
treading closely upon facts and suggesting a foundation in knowledge. 
We cannot to-day strip the embellishments from the fundamental facts 
with certainty, but we can come nearer to it than ever before. Among 
thesd stories one finds place in the ** Relation of 1666," * where we are 
told that the ** Sioux say that beyond the Karizi the earth is cut off" and 
there is nothing but a salt lake.*' 

Father Marquette, at the Mission of the " Outaouacs " in 1669, states 
In his Relation' that he was told of a "river at some distance to the 
West of his station, which fiowed into the Sea of the West, at the 
mouth of which his informer had seen four canoes under sail." 

Father Dablon, Superior of the same Mission, in his^ Relation' for 
the same year, gives other details of the river and sea, on which he was 
told ** there was an ebb and fiow of the tide." 

Sagard-Th6odat* gives some curious details of a tribe ** to whom 
«ach year a certain people having no hair on head or chin, were wont to 
come by way of the sea in large ships. Their only purpose seemed to 
be that of traffic. They had tomahawks shaped like the tall of a 
partridge, stockings with shoes attached, which were supple as a glove, 
and many other things which they exchanged for peltries." 

Purchas* tells of a ** friend In Virginia to whom came rumors even 
there, from Indians to the Northwest, of the arrival on their coast of 
ships * which he concluded to have come from Japan.* " 

In hU history of Carolana, published lu 1722, Coxc* tells us of a yellow 
river called the Massorlte, the most northerly branches of which '^are 



•Relation 1666-67, ch. XII., p. 114. 

"Relation 1669-70, Part III., ch. XI., p. 60. 

'Id., ch. X., p. 12. 

^Le grand voyage du pays des Hurons, F. Sagard Th6odat, p. 74, 
Paris, 1682. New ed., Paris, 1865 : and also, Histolre du Canada, Sagard 
Th^odat, 1686; New ed., Paris, 1866, p. 227. 

» Purchas his Pllgrlraes, The Third part, London, 1625, p. 849. 

'Description of Carolana, Daniel Coxe, Loudon, 1722, p. 15. 
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interwoven wltli other br&ntheg which have & cuDtrar;^ course, pro- 
ceeding to the West, and empty iheraselveB into the South Sea.' The 
Indians afflrm thi^y 4ee great ships sailing to that lahe, twenty times 
bigger than their canoes." 

An edition of the "Relations de ta Lanlsiane '" [attributed to Chev. 
Tontl and by him repudiated], wa« published at Amsterdam iu 1730. 
There Is an introductory chapter Id this edition from the pen of an 
officer, containing a description of the Missouri, in which the following 
staiement occurs : " The savages with whom the banks of this river 
are thickly peopled, assert that it rises in a moimtaln, from the other side 
of which a torrent forms another great river which flows to the West 
and empties into a great lake wiitcb can only be, accepting the truth of 
the statement, the Sen of Japan." 

We have in the foregoing, evidence of the character of information 
on this subject open to Moncacht-Ap£ as well as to LePage, at the date 
of the Indian's Journej. There was uo knowledge whatever of the 
Faclflc coast or the character of Ita inhabitants, but there were mmora 
amongst the aatlves of the River, of the Ocean and even of visits from 
foreigners, whom the French Fathers Identified with the Cliiuese or 

In proceeding to examine the question of motive, we mnat first call 
attention to a curious fact which seems to have been overlooked by 
those who have referred to this story in print.'' Daring the time 
that LeFa^e was at Natchez a French officer named Duniont was sta- 
tioned in that vicinity. He met LeFage and interchanged notes and 
observations with him. In 1T63 he published a book on Lonlslana 
which contained a digest of the Moncacht-Ap6 story, duly credited to 
LePage du Fratz as authority. This story, however, has an entirely 
dlO^rent ending from the one already quoted, and Its peculiarities 
justify its quotation.* It is as follows: 

■■1 will flnlsh what I have to say on Louisiana by some remarks sent 
me by a friend.' whom I have cited many times In these meniolres, 
concerning the situation of the Sea of the West and the means of 
arriving there by the river Missouri. I shall permit him to speak In this 
chapter. 

'■ ■ An Indian," said he, ' from the Yatooa, called Moncachtab6, whom 
the French call the interpreter because he speaks nearly ail the Indian 
languages of North America, was brought to me as I requested. He 
had been described to me as a man remarkable for his long journeys. 
In fact he had made one of three years Into Canada, and another in the 



' The Pacific. 

■Relations de la Loulsiaue, etc., par Cbev. Tonti, Amsterdam, LTSO. 

'Escept in the contemporaneous publication of Mr. Samuel Engel, 
" Memolres et observations Gcograpldques," etc. Lausanne, 176G. 

'Memolres sur La Loulslane. composes sur tea Memolres de AI. 
Dumoot, par M, L. L. M.. vi.l. II,, p. 34R, et scj., Fnrls, 1753. 

'LePage da Frat*. 
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opposite direction, and to the West-Northwest of America. I received 
him favorably at my house, where he lived some time, and I had the 
leisure to engage him in conversation concerning his travels. In one of 
these conversations that we had together, see what I learned of the 
journey that he made to the West-Northwest. He ascended the river St. 
Louis [Mississippi] to the Illinois. Thence, having crossed this river 
by swimming or on a raft, he began to travel on the North bank of the 
Missouri river, which Sieur de Bourmont, who ascended it to its source, 
calls eight hundred leagues in length from that point to where it empties 
into the St. Louis [Mississippi]. Following, then, the North bank of 
this river, Moncachtab6 arrived at a nation which had been pointed out 
to him as the nearest to those whom he had left, and he made a sojourn 
there, as well to perfect himself in their language, which he knew 
already, as to learn that of the next nation in the direction which he 
wished to take, for in all these nations there is always some one who 
knows how to speak the language of the neighboring natives. He did 
this always In moving from one nation to another, which detained him a 
long time on his journey, which occupied five years. Finally, having 
arrived quite at the source of the Missouri river, pursuing constantly 
the West-Northwest direction, he visited many nations situated upon 
another river quite near to this last, but which had a course directly 
opposite, for he supposes that it flows from East to West into a sea 
whose name as well as that of the river the savage did not know. 
Moncachtab^ nevertheless followed it for a long time, taking always the 
same route, but he was not able to reach its mouth, for the last native 
tribe where he was forced to terminate his journey was at war with 
another liviug between them and the sea. He wished very much to see 
it, but the open war between these nations prevented him. It was 
impossible for him to learn anything about it, because the few slaves 
that this tribe had captured from their enemies were too young to give 
him any information on the subject. Nevertheless, the hope of gaining 
perchance some knowledge in the end, determined him to live for a long 
period with this tribe. He was even desirous of going with his hosts to 
war, and when the winter was come, the season that the Indians choose 
ordinarily for their hunting and military expeditions, he joined the first 
party of this tribe which marched against the enemy. But the expedition 
was not fortunate ; not only did the\' not capture a single slave, they 
even lost some of their own number. Thus it is that these first 
expeditions rarely succeed because the enemy are then upon their guard. 
Moncachtab6 did not back out. He joined the second party of these 
savages, which returned to the war against tliis nation, and had more 
good fortune this time than the first. They defeated a party of the 
enemy and took four prisoners, three men and a woman of about thirty- 
two years of age, who, having been taken by our traveller, became in 
consequence his slave. These four prisoners were conducted in triumph 
by these savages to their village, to be there burned with ceremony, 
which was carried out with the three men. As for the woman 
Moncachtab6 took her to his house, married her and treated her kindly, 
in the hope of drawing from her some light concerning what he wanted 
to know. In fact, after having staunched her tears, this woman had the 
less trouble to reply to the numerous questions put to her by her 
husband and to satisfy his curiosity, because he showed so much friend- 
ship to her, and she knew that he was not a member of the tribe which 
was an enemy of her own. See what she tauglit him. 

"'The country where we live,' said she, 'is only about two days' 
journey from the Great Water [that is to say the Sea]. I went there 
about four years ago with many men and women from our village, to 
fish for those large shell fish which serve to make our ear-rings and 
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those large plaques whicli men weiir at their breast-. While we wet« 
engaged in gathering tbem, Ihere appeared apon tlie ^reat water a large 
pirogue in which two or three trunks of trees wort- on cud. from tctiich 
hung something attKclied high up (vhlch was intlatcd. [OUp nmler- 
Stands that this bad description can only mean a vessel with her salts]. 
Behinil this great vessel,' conriDUed she, ■ we eaw a smaller one. [It 
■was a barge]. This vessel entered a large and benutifiil river where 
thejr took In water, which the}' carried as well as wood In the large 
vessel Those who were in the smaller vessel saw us, and It ap|>eRred 
that we mutually feared each other. For ourselves w« retlieit under 
cover of a wood upon a heljrht where H was easj for us to soe ttaem 
without being perceived ourselves. They were Ave days taking in wood 
and wat«r, after wlileh thei all returned Into the large ^-essel, without 
our being able to understand how they could raJae the smaller rasiel 
Into the large one. because we were so t&i off. After that, having mode 
to inflate that which wa* suspended high up In the great vessel, tbej 
were borne far off and disappeared fromour sight as if they had eiit«r«d 
Into the water. As we hod time during these Ave days that thej w*re 
near us to examine them,' added this woman, ' we remarked that tbew 
men were smaller than ours; having a white skin; hair upon tbe dbio, 
black and white i no hair but something round upon ihe head ; they bore 
upon their shoulders garments which covered thetr bodies, upon the 
arins being passed throngh them, and these descended just to the calf of 
the leg. They had also leggings and shoes different from ours. What- 
ever we could do we were never able to count over seven in the small 
boat with a small boy, without any woman.' 'Such is In substance,' 
added roy friend, 'tlie reply that the wife of Moncnchtapf made to Ih« 
questions of her husband,' and upon this recital 1 was very much 
tempted to believe that this Great Water, of which she speaks, might 
very well be the 8ea of the West which (ve have sought for so long a 
time." 

We have here an account which Is relieved from much that Is calcu- 
lated to tax the credulity of the reader of to-day. We are not called 
upon to explain an annual visitation- We have no flrL-arms and no 
powder with its large and small grains. The northwest coust, the Alas- 
kan Peninsula and Behrlng's Straits are left out of this account. Who 
is responsible for the chanae? LePage's History was published in I'M. 
Snmont's "Memoires sur la Loulsiaiie" cnme out fn llui. Prior lo the 
publication of Dumont't work. LePage had contributed to the Journal 
<EcDnomli)ue a series of arllcles is'bich he terms in his preface an abridg- 
ment of his history. In Dumont's book there Is abundant evidence Of 
jealousy and hard feeling towards LoFage. He alludes repeatedly to the 
articles in the Journal fEconoralque and accuses the' writer of borrow- 
ing bi<i manuscript andappropriating his work. While repeatedly speak- 
ing of him as a friend, he charges him with blunders, fuaccuracles and 
falsehood.' "His friend" had apparently furnished Dumont with 
the information he hod gathered upon the subjects In which he waa 
Interested. These c|UolatioDS were inserted in the Memoires wlili doe 
acknowledgment only for the purpose, we should judge, of beln^ 
attacked with argument or ridiculed with satire, VVc have no other 

13, and note. 
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clae to Dumont's Identity than what is furnished in the book itself. 
His Memoires were edited by M. L. L. M., said to have been L'Abb4 
LeMascrier. They Iiave been erroneously attributed by some to Butel 
Dumont/ a French lawyer and author born in 1725. As the author of 
these Memoires was in Louisiana in. 1721,* it is of pourse out of the 
question that Butel Dumont could have written the book. The charge 
against LePage of plagiarism, which is made in this book, has been 
accepted by many as true, owing to the similarity of the contents of the 
two books, but a careful examination of them may prove that injustice 
has been done LePage du Pratz. His fantastic theories may invite 
attack, and he may record stories repeated to him by others which seem 
incredible, but wlien he confines liimself to tlie description of what he 
himself saw, there is seldom room for criticism. On the other hand, 
when Dumont tells us that he saw a rattlesnake^ twenty-two feet in 
length, and a frog^ which weighed thirty- two pounds, we may well ask 
if it was in the region that we know as the Louisiana of that time. 

About the same time that these books were published, a great war was 
going on among the cartographers, a review of which, although it may 
not enable us to reach an exact conclusion, will aid us in comprehending 
the relations of these two men and the extent to which partisan feelings 
might have been aroused in such a contest. 

Joseph Nicolas De Lisle in 1752, and Philippe Buache in 1753, pre- 
sented to the French Academy of Science, Memoires* accompanied by 
charts, the object of which was to reconcile the fabulous voyages of 
Admiral Fcnt6 ; Maldonado's mythical straits of Anian ; the unknown Sea 
of the West, which occupied the whole or any part of the interior of 
our continent to suit the geographer's taste ; and the alleged river of the 
West which was dotted in to suit the fancy of the engraver, with the 
then recent discovery of our coast by Behring. The French cartogra- 
phers clung to Font6 and Maldonado with a pertinacity worthy of a 
better cause. Writers in Russia, Germany and England took up the 
fight, and articles were published in the scientific works of the day and 
In tracts specially devoted to the subject, in which these charts were 
ridiculed and unworthy motives were attributed to the geographers. 
"But within this century," says one of these tracts,* **the French 



* Nouvelle Blographle G6n6rale, see Butcl-Dumont. 

* Dumont's Memoires, Preface and r. II., p. G9. 
»Id., vol. I., p. 109. 

*Id., voL II., p. 267. 

*DeLl8le's Explication de la carte des Nouvelles decouvertes, etc., 
Paris, 1752. Buache's Considerations Geographiques, etc.. Paris, 1753. 
I desire to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. Justin Winsor In 
looking up the cartography of the Sea of the West. He called my 
attention to these Memoires for which my thanks are especially due. 

* Remarks in Support of the New Chart of North and South America. 
By T. Green, Esq., London, 1753, p. 22. 
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geographers have wholly omitted New Albion, and converted Port Sir 
Francis Drake into Port San Francisco, dishonoring the name of the 
knight and changing it into one of their spurious saints." Oar two his- 
torians, who were then at work upon their books, were necessarily 
affected by this contest. To take sides with his countrymen would have 
cost LePage du Pratz his faith In Moncacht-Ap6. To him the talc of 
the Indian, crossing the country in search of the home of his ancestors, 
was more in sympathy than were the wild conjectures about the sea in 
the heart of the continent. It must be bonie in mind that the measure of 
the breadth of our continent f^om ocean to ocean had only been taken at 
Mexico. Every league that the explorers on the Missouri added to its 
width was a surprise. California^ w&s an Island on many charts for nearly 
two hundred j^ears after an expedition sent out by Cortez had settled the 
fact that it was a peninsula. If the island theory had to be abandoned, 
then the next way to narrow the distance from shore to shore was by 
means of an inland sea. Fuca*s inlet and Aguilar's alleged river were 
accepted as entrances to this theoretical sea. The tales of the Indians 
were believed to prove Its existence. The most incredible thing to the 
French geographer of that day— the thing which he was least prepared 
to admit — was the broad stretch of land from Nova Scotia to Oregon. 
La Hontan, in 1705, published In his book a copy of an Indian map 
drawn on deer's skin, showing the Rocky Mountains and a river heading 
about where the Columbia heads and flowing Indefinitely "West. This 
chart Is recognized by LePage' in the map which accompanied his 
history. Such a river might, perhaps, have been permitted to flow into 
the " Sea of the West," as the distance ftom its source to its mouth 
was absolutely an unknown quantity, but LePage was aware and admits 
the fact,^ that belief In Moncacht-Ap6's tale involved giving up this 
favorite speculation of the French geographers. He thus was com- 
pelled to take the opposite side in this controversy from that maintained 
by the ** Premier Geographer of the King of France, and one of the 
most eminent Astronomers of the Academv of Science."* 



^ Remarks in Support of the New Chart of North and South America. 
By T. Green, Esq., London, 1753, p. 22. 

^LePage du Pratz. Histolre de la Loulslane, Vol. III., pp. 188, 189, 
note. La Hontan's chart Is there alluded to with the statement that this 
river must have been the one which Moncacht-Ap6 descended to the 
** Sea of the South or Pacific. " 

* Histolre de la Loulslane, Vol. III., p. 138. Speaking of the Sea of 
the West of the cartographers, he says, "For my part I am strongly 
impelled to believe that It exists only in imagination." Same, p. 187 : 
" I can not persuade myself otherwise than that he travelled upon the 
shores of the Sea of the South, of which the northern part may be called 
if you wish, the Sea of the West. Same, p. 139 : *' This beautifbl river 
falls Into the sea, at the west, . . . which by this account indicates only 
the Sea of the South or Pacific Ocean." 

* Remarks in Support of the New Chart of North and South America. 
By T. Green, Esq., London, 1763, p. 46. 
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DumoDt ranged himself with his countrymen. He had written to 
Buache* a letter in which he expressed opinions on the subject similar 
to those which may be found in his book. His opinion is also plainly 
shown in the following extract, taken from his book, which immediately 
follows the Indian's story :* ** Whatever one may think of this narra- 
tive of Sieur LePage, which some perhaps will look upon less as a 
reality than as a bad copy of Robinson, It cannot possibly suffice to give 
more light to our geographers concerning the true position of the Sea 
of the West and the route to take to arrive there throngh North 
America. To make this more certain it is necessary to consult the new 
chart of North America recently made by Messrs. De Lisle and Buache." 
A change had- come over the spirit of his dream since writing in his 
preface: **his (Lepage's) reflections seem just; amongst others, those 
where he points out to us a route to find the Sea of the West by the 
river Missouri, based upon a description made to him by a Yazoo 
Indian known to the author." 

We find no trace of a controversial spirit in Lepage's book,' and 
yet we may rest assured that the Influences which cost Dumont his 
belief in Moncacht-Ap6's story would only fan the flres of faith with one 
of LePage's enthusiastic temperament. 

Although Dumont claims in his preface to have known the Yazoo 
Indian, still he credits the story, as we have seen, to LePage, and there 
is enough of identity to assure the common origin of the two versions. 
Their diflierences, however, are so radical that they cannot be explained 
as the ordinary changes to which such stories are subject in passing 
flrom person to person. The ill-will that Dumont entertained toward 
LePage might perhaps have ftirnished an adequate motive for him to 
have altered or suppressed the story ; but, in addition to the fact that 
Dumont's version is much the more credible of the two, it must be 
borne in mind that LePage had recently published a series of articles in 
the Journal (Economique and it is presumable that he was on the spot, 
or where he could see Dumont's book when it should come out, and 
would therefore notice any changes in statements attributed to himself 
as authority. With LePage on the spot and with the pages of a period- 
ical at his command, Dumont might venture to prod him with satire and 
comments, but would scarcely have dared to falsify him. It seems 
incredible that LePage should not have seen Dumont's book, but if he 
did 80 his failure to notice in his own work the references to himself 
with which Dumont's pages bristle, remains a mystery to puzzle us still. 



^Considerations Geographiques, etc., par Philippe Buache. Paris 
1758, p. 86. 

'Dumont's Memoires sur la Louisiane, Paris, 1753, p. 24C,'et seq. 

' Unless the following extract flrom the preface, referring to certain 
other Relations, may be considered as alluding to some individual, 
perhaps Dumont: **It is then absolutely necessary to destroy these 
false opinions occasioned by these untrue accounts, often fUll of malig- 
nity and nearly always of ignorance.'* 
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The review of this partisan coDtroveTsy bd(1 the proof of its 
couDectloEi with the tloDcncht-Ape storj has enabled as to see so 
the sources of information which woatd inevitably have Btlmcte 
observatiOD at a geographer during the Interlni betweeu Moncacbt- 
telllDg his story and LePage's publication or his history. That LeE 
attention nas attracted to the controversy of the cartograpbei 
know,' because he tells us that the French charts show the possi 
of the connection of the land at the North-west of America aoi 
North-east of Asia, as suggested by the Indian. Bnt these were nc 
only sources of information open to LeFage In 1T6S which have Dot 
Included In our review of the knowledge which he might have obti 
at the <lat<j of the Indian's story. During the sixteen years which 
passed between the return to Siberia of the Behring's Eipeditio 
17*2' and the time of LePage's golug to pre.ss, more or less oi 
information gathered by that expedition had been furnished to the pa 
The war of the geotrrnphers na to the authenticity of the Foatt 
Maldonado forgeries necessarily attracted great attention to the rep 
of the men who accompanied Behi'ing. Buache' In his Uemolre tc 
Academy seeks to Identify their land-falts with the Fon-Sang of 
Chinese. Among other things recorded by the naturalists who act 
panied the expedition, and published by MillleT* In 176S, we And 
facts that the coast Indians were in the habit of eating seals, and i 
observed to eat roots which tliey bad dug out of the ground. It 
thus be seen that information upon these two points had been in poj 
sion of European naturnllstTi for at least fllteen years. It would 
have been remarkable if during that time It had come to the ears 
man of LePage's' tastes, but on the other baud there had been no i 
publication of It ns to Justify u.s iu saying that he must have seen it. 

The knowledge of the coast-line discovered by BehrlnR must 1 
been brought to his attention by DeLisle and by Buache's charts, an 
be was not hampered by the necessity of recouclllng the actual disco 
ies with the hypothetical maps ba.4ed upon the alleged voyages of F' 
and Maldonado. he would naturally have constructed a coast line w! 
would approximate the real one. If the coast line of Siberia, expl< 



' Lepage du Pratz, " Hlstoire de la Louislaoe," Paris, 1768, vol. '. 
p. IS6. 

'Milller returned to St. Petersburg Feb. 15, 1743. See MUl 
Voyages Asia to America. JflTerys' translation, p. 107. 

' Cons Idf rations Geographiques, etc., P. Buacbe, Paris, 1753, p. ! 

'See Jefferjs' translation of Mtiller's Vovages, Asia to Ame: 
1764, p. dO. 

>Thnt he was in such close contact with the savants of the pc 
as to justlty this belief, would appear ttont the fact that be says ii 
Preface, that lie was urged by " the savants to reproduce his et 
loglcul papers for the Journal (Econorolque in book form." 
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byBehrin^ in 1728 ; the strange coast opposite reached by Gwosdew,* the 
navigator. In 1730; the points on the American coast reached by Behrlng 
in 1741, and the general trend of the known coast below be plotted on a 
chart, the existence of the strait through which Behrlng twice sailed 
without seeing America will be inferred without hesitation. The Rus- 
sians accepted this inference, and published a chart which was repro- 
duced by Jefferys in 17G4. This chart closely resembles the maps of 
to-day, and Moncacht-Ap^'s description may fairly be applied to it.* 

Up to this point we have sought to analyze the sources of knowledge 
of the historian so as to know what weight the argument of coincidences 
was entitled to, and also to discover If there was aught in the story or 
in Its relation to the controversies of the day to imperil the judgment of 
its writer. It remains lor us to ask, what about the bearded men who 
came habitually to the coast with such regularity that their arrival could 
be predicted within a few days; whose purpose was simply to get a 
cargo of dye-wood and who had no expectation of traffic on these annual 
visits? If we admit this part of the story to be true we shall liave no 
difficulty in accepting the learned argument of M. de Quatrefages to 
prove that the foreigners came ft-om Lieou-Tchou or the Eastern Isles of 
Japan, but if we submit the tale to a careful scrutiny. It Is not an easy 
one to believe. There Is no sufficient evidence to justify the belief that 
the Japanese habitually made such venturesome voyages. We have 
both record and tradition of the arrival of Japanese vessels on our 
coast,' but they have always plainly been unwilling visitors. Even if 
the theory that the Chinese found their way from coast to island and 
ttom island to coast, until they reached the so-called land of Fou Sang* 
should be accepted, there Is no evidence of habitual visitations. There 
Is no known wood upon our coast of particular value as a dye-wood, 
and there is no part of the North Paclric coast where the extermination 
of a particular species of tree would leave the Inhabitants without wood. 
The collection of a cargo of dye-wood in a country which has no valuable 
woods for that purpose, is not a sufficient reason for an annual visit, 
and If, correcting the story to make it more probable, we admit that the 
vessels came for purposes of trade as indicated In the Indian legends, 
then we must insist upon finding traces of that trade along the coast. 
A careful examination of the authorities does not disclose in the hands 



'Voyages from Asia to America, MUller translated by Jefleiys, Lon- 
don, 1764, p. 55. Green's " Ileniarks in support of the New Chart," Lon- 
don, 1753, p. 25. 

•Indeed this is just what LePage himself says of It, vol. III.. 136; 
**Tlie passage of the liu^sians from Asiu to America where they landed, 
proves to us that the coast may run in a line conformable to .Nioiicacht- 
Ap^*s story." 

^Proceedings of the AnKrican Antiquarian Society, April 20, 1872. 
Paper on the likelihood of an adfulxture of Japanese biood on our Xorih- 
West Coast, by Horace Davis. 

*** Considerations Geographiques," etc., P. Buache, Paris, 175.^ p. 11. 
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of the ItidUos evidence eulDcleDt to prove the extsteace of such a trade 
Bodega' la I77G, at Port Trinld&d. found some Iron among tbe Indl&BS 
bnt the chronicler of the expedition reports that what tbey chieflj vftlae 
In traffic " was Iron and particularly knives or boops of old barrels. 
Cook' found Iron aiid brass amoug the Indluns. Their lomabawks wer 
made of stone. Tbetr arrows were general]]' pointed with bone. The: 
bad chisels and knives of Iron; the latter shaped like prnnlc^-lmlre 
with the edge on the back. He also met one Indian who bad two sllTe 
spoons, apparently of Spanish raanufEictnre. And yet he aajs :* " Wi 
never observed the least signs of tbelr having seen ships before, tior o 
their having traded with such people. Man; clrcumBtaaceB seem U 
prove this almost beyond a doubt." 

In addition to the foregoing evidences of some sort of traffic nltt 
outsiders on the part of the Indians on the Northwest coast, Greenhow 
cites Priar PeSas's Journal of a voyage of Juan Perez, and also qnote; 
from the narrative of the expedition of Bebrlng,* tiotb of which expedi- 
tions, he says, foand knives and articles of Iron In the hands of the 
natives. But he conclndes each account with the statement that tbej 
appeared never before to hare held any Intercourse wlib civilized people. 
The uniform testimony of the early voyagers to the eilsience of metallic 
ornaments and knives in the hands of the Indians, which had apparently 
been Introduced from outside sources, can leave but little doubt of ibe 
(hct. The negative testimony of Vancouver* as to the Indians at 
Trinidad, whom Bodega had found with both Iron and copper, bnl who 
In 1T93 had neither, must be accepted as proof only that the supply of 
these Indians was not constant, and that the amount owned by them 
must have been sraall. The unftmlliarlty of the Indians with vessels 
and the irregularities of the stock of these metals, especially when taken 
In connection with the sliver spoons, would point to some Inland soarce 
of supply. 

The first glance at the Japanese chart brought to Europe by Kaempfer, 
a copy of which Is given In the DeLlsle and Buache Memolres, showing 
as It does a familiarity with our coast at least as great as that shown In 
the original charts of these cartographeri^, wonld suggest that this was 
In Itself a strong argument in favor of the annual visits of the Japanese 
vessels to this part of the world. The trouble with the chart, however, 
for this purpose Is that it shows too much. The accuracy of the ontlinea 
of the Gulf of California and of the Gulf of Mexico could not have come 
from Japauese sources. The same authority that contributed these out- 

' Miscellanies of Dalnes Barrlngtou, London, I7TS, pp. 488, 489. 

'Cook's Voyages, London, UU, pp. 267, 271, 279, 282, 811, 837, 830. 

<Id., 1784, p. 331. 

^Greenbow's Oregon, Boston 1844, p. 116. 

»Id., 1844, p. 132. 

' Vancouver, London, 1798, v. II., 248. 
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lines may have fUrDished, and probably did furnish, the knowledge and 
<;onjectures on which the line of our Northwest coast was assumed in 
this chart. 

So far as the guns and the details with reference to the powder are 
concerned, the curious statements of Moncacht-Ap6 may at some future 
day, when we shall know more about the history of the Japanese and 
Chinese, have a greater value than they possess at present, as factors in 
unravelling this complicated question. All that we can now say is that 
we do not know enou£i[h about the weapons or the powder of these 
people, to make any use of the statements in our attempts to get at the 
facts of the story. Moncacht-Ap^ not only anticipated the knowledge of 
bis own day, but also, as yet, of ours, for we have not learned enough 
about the matter to say whether he told the truth. 

One word as to the route of the Indian, and we shall be prepared to 
draw our conclusions from this protracted discussion, having in our 
review touched upon the various points which we started to examine. 
Moncacht- Ap6 specifies that he kept up the North bank of the Missouri. 
Now if he continued on the North bank of the river to its source, his 
description of the way to reach the head-waters of the Columbia and of 
the general direction of that river from that point is irreconcilable with 
what we know of Its course. On the other hand, if he went up the 
North Platte, which would agree with the general courses he gave, we 
should expect some record in the narrative, of his crossing the main 
river and taking up the tributary, for he spent the winter in the vicinity 
of the mouth of the Platte, and there could be no doubt that the ludians 
knew which was the main stream. Further he is particular in mentioning 
where he crossed the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers, which favors the 
conclusion that his course was, as he intimates, constantly on the North 
bank,' even at the expense of making his account a little foggy. We 
have seen that the story of the journey was not only a possibility, but 
we have occasional records of men whose habits of mind and body lead 
them to these solitary expeditions. It does not require that we should 
accept, nor need we reject the alleged motives of the expedition, but we 
may concede the probability that the outline of the tale came from the 
Indian's mouth. Dumont, who tells us that he knew him, had been 
stationed among the Yazoos' as well as at Natchez, and in his contempt 
for Le Page's speculations he would have been glad to denounce the story 
in more direct terms if he had not believed that there was some truth at 
its foundation.^ 

'It is but just to allude here to the fact that Charlevoix says, a few 
years after the savage's journey. ''All these natives of whom I have 
been speaking (The Missouris and Canzes were included) dwell upon 
the Western bank of the Missouri." Journal of a voyage to North 
America. Translated from the French of P. de Charlevoix, Vol. II., 
London, 1761, p. 224. 

^Dumont's Memoires, <&;c., Paris, 1758, v. II., p. 69. 

'This argument was anticipated by Mr. Samuel Engel, who says, **M. 
Dumoot who has given another relation of Louisiana, in which he, or at 
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The isolation of a life at Natchez kept LePage's active brain at work 
upon the facts that he had accumulated concerning the migrations of the 
Indians and their forms of government. He framed theories and then 
propounded leading interrogatories which were better calculated, per- 
haps, than he thought to bring forth the answers that he wanted. The 
running commentaries by Dumont in his Memolres call attention to this- 
weakness on the part of LcPage, and the conclusion is irresistible that 
he colored the statements of the Indians, or the Indians cheerfully 
adapted their answers to his needs. 

The argument of coincidence between what was stated by Moncacht- 
Ap6 concerning this unknown region and subsequent discoveries Is very 
properly claimed by M. de Quatrefages as of great value. But if its 
application sliould show that there is no error of statement so long as 
the narrative deals with regions that were thoroughly explored ; that it 
introduces statements concerning which we are incredulous or doubtfiil 
only when it arrives at a region about which nothing was then known; 
and that in some of the more fanciful portions of the tale we think that 
we can tract' the reproduction of leirends already familiar to us from the 
Relations ; if these are the coincidences that our examination establishes* 
then our conclusion will be that the personality of LePage has materially 
attccted the value of the story. To show that this is really so, it hardly 
needs that we should point to the wonderful truthfulness of the story so 
long as it is contlned to the East and to the lower Missouri ; to the ac- 
curacy with which the course of that river is given where it had been 
explored; to the fact that our first contlict with modern explorations 
comes at the point where the traveller treads on entirely new ground; 
to the strong family resemblance between the bearded men with their 
strange clothing, and Sagard Th^odat's smooth-faced men with their 
leggings and shoes; to the extraordinary diflerences between the two 
endings, in which many of the additional materials found in the later 
publication correspond closely with new facts brought to the notice of 
European scientists by the Bchrlng's Expedition. 

As to tlie curious details concerning the guns and the powder, the 
only place to which we can look for their corroboration is the Orient. 
Should research fail to discover tlie use of similar weapons and materials 
there, it would stamp this part of the story as a Action. 

In examining the question of motive and responsibility we have 
learned enough of the cartographic controversy to see that not alone 
DeLisle and Buache on the one side and Green and Jefferys on the 
other, but that men from all parts of Europe drifted Into that discussion. 



least his editor, Is often of a contrary opinion to M. LcPage, far from 
eoiitradlctiug this journey of Moncacht-ApO gives an extract from it in 
his work. Now M. Dumont has, they say, lived twenty-two years in 
this country. He would not have lost the opportunity to contradict M. 
LePage, if he had recounted a fable." 

•• .Mcmoircs cl Observations Geographiques, etc. Par M. ♦ * » 
[Samuel Engcl] Lausanne, 1765, p. 108. 
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We have seen that LePage and Dumont espoused opposite sides, and 
while we could not discover in the history sighs of bad temper, we 
have found the raemoires bristling with ill will. Thus we have been 
able to show a motive for misrepresentation, and if we had concluded 
that the Dumont ending was a forgery, we should have had little doubt 
that the rancor that he showed was a sufficient explanation of it. The 
presence of the two men in France^ at the time of the publication of 
the memoires, and Dumout's bold charge of the authorship of the story 
on LePage has served to fix the responsibility for the two endings upon 
him. The fact that notwithstanding the ill-will that we have traced to 
Dumont, his version of the story is the more credible of the two adds 
•emphasis to the conviction. 

Finally, we fancy that we may be able to account, even for the 
-change from the smooth-faced men of Sagard Th6odat to the bearded 
men of the story by showing that such bearded men were alluded 
to in the publications of the period. 

Spangberg* in 1739 saw on the northern Isles of Japan, men oPsmall 
stature *' with pretty long hair all over their bodies, and the men of 
middle age had black, while the old men had grey beards." Ellis, ^ in 
1748, says, describing the most recent voyage to Hudson's Bay in 
search of a northwest passage: **The southern Indians constantly 
■affirm that a great ocean lies but a small distance from their country 
towards the Sun's setting, in which they have seen ships, and on board 
them men having large beards and wearing caps." 

Buache* tells us that he had a letter written March 15, 1716, by M. 
Bob6 Lazariste de Versailles, in which the statement is made that ** in 
the land of the Sioux, at the head of the Mississippi there are always 
French traders; that they know that near the source of the river can be 
found in the high lands a river which leads to the Sea of the West; 
that the savages say that they have seen bearded men who have caps, 
and who collect gold dust on the edge of the Sea.* But it is a very long 
distance from their country, and they must pass through many tribes 
unknown to the French." 



* Dumont's presence at this time may be inferred from the language 
of his preface. LePage returned in 1784. He published some of his 
articles in the Journal CEconomique in 1751. At least Miiller quotes 
flrom one of them in the September number of that year. 

' Jefferys* Translation, Mtiller's Voyages Asia to America, London, 
1764, p. 72. 

' Ellis's Voyage to Hudson Bay, London, 1748, p. 304. 

* Buache, Considerations Geographiques, Paris, 1753, p. 38. 

* This belief in the bearded men and also in the gold-bearing sands of 
the beaches of the Pacific finds occasional expression among these 
Hudson's Bay savages. In the Recueil d' Arrests, Amsterdam, 1720, 
there is a Relation by M. Jeremie, entitled *' Relation de la Bale de 
Hudson," in which occurs this passage. ** The savages say that after 
liaving travelled many months to the West-Southwest, they found the 
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Wt corot then pmctlcmllr to th« conolniltHi that tlwn !■ notUnit 
tb« *loTj to (4X oar oradolltr If we »ra not called npon to believe la t 
annual vlalta of the bearded men and the Tariona donbtftal tnddei 
wbtcli [beir preience Involrea. We bave not been able to traee to t 
blatodan a knowledge, or a poulblUtj of knowledge of all the detaDs 
the Indlao'i ator^ whlcb aobaeqaent dlHcover; baa Terifled, and lA 
ad<lN to the probabllltj that the JoDruey waa actDallf aceovpllahed, ai 
the mury of tt reUteil to Le Page da Fnta. We an not, howerer, ab 
to rellere hlin from reBpooalblllty, for the double eDdlQga, and althoBf 
t)ie iteiiaral tone and character of hi* workJoMliy the high eateem I 
which Mr. Stuart' held It, we are nevertbeleaa forced to the nawlllli 
cuncliMloii that the original atory of the eavage anlfend chaogee at h 
bandx. 

Ill coiiclUHloD wo expreu the hope. that tbe atadenla who may hni 
after have accena to Oriental records, will bear in mind, that proi 
ought there to bo Ibund, If proof there be, of the babltoal presence o 
our alioreii, at that period, of the bearded men, — a preaenee which e 
have Mui-n Itiillcatotl In tradition and atoiy, but for which as yet we hai 
found no other authority than the helpleaa wrecka whlcb hare bee 
borne upon our coaat bj the Japanese current. 

•ea, on wblcb they aaw large canoea [theee are ahlpej with men wt 
had beurda and capa, wbo collect gold upon the edge of tbe aea [that ; 
to NHJ Bi the niiiuth of the rivers]." — p. IS. On the 9S<^ page of tt 
naiiii- Uulutloti Ihurc \s itiicillier allusion to bearded men wbo build stoc 
form, &c. 

' Tr.iiisnctldim of llic CJuelitc Llternrv nnd Historical Society i 
Quclii-i', (juHiC'C, IWi",). vol. I., p. lUf*. 
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IRON FROM THE OHIO MOUNDS; A REVIEW OF THE 

STATEMENTS AND MISCONCEPTIONS OF TWO 

WRITERS OF OVER SIXTY YEARS AGO. 



By F. W. Putnam. 



The interestiog discovery of masses of meteoric Iron, and several 
omameDts made of it, among the objects obtained ft*om two altar 
mounds in the Little Miami valley during the past year, caused me to 
review the statements which have been made in relation to the dis- 
covery of iron in the Ohio mounds. It has been generally accepted as 
facts that an iron or steel sword was found by Dr. Hildreth in a mound 
at Marietta, and that an iron blade and a plate of cast iron were found 
by Mr. Atwater in a mound at Circleville, and these supposed facts have 
been used in four different ways : 

Firttty as showing that the people who built the mounds had acquired 
the knowledge of manufacturing implements f^om iron, and hence were 
far in advance of the Indian tribes who afterwards occupied the coun- 
try; or 

Secondly, that the ancient mound«bailders had occasional intercourse 
with nations farther advanced in the arts than themselves. 

Thirdly, as proving beyond question the recent origin of the mounds : 
since the iron or steel weapons must have been obtained from the 
whites, and therefore the mounds were erected after contact of the 
Indians with the Europeans ; or 

Fourthly, that, while the mounds themselves were very ancient, the 
iron was introduced in recent times in connection with intrusive burials. 

If we examine the original statements from which these deductions 
have been drawn, we shall find the premises do not warrant any of these 
conclusions, from the fact that the evidence does not show that either 
steel, or wrought or cast iron were found. 

While the belief in the great antiquity of the Ohio mounds is not dis- 
turbed by these former misconceptions, it is not necessary for us to 
assume that they were made by a people differing in blood ftom some of 
the more recent tribes of the Short-headed American Mongoloids, some 
of whom may still exist in more or less purity among the present 
Indians ; nor are we at all brought in conflict with the unquestionable 
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fWtfi ih«i MUK" of the IndUn tribes down to veiy 
uioHUiU o^rr ih«ir «le«tl.* 

Tho r0t^n»no<» to Iron In th« monnd at Clrcterflle, bj Jfc. 
wouM lutt l>0 wortliy of conaldemtlon, wen It not Iter 
\w\M ih«i he ftvuiul « «t«el tword and a piece of cant 
^)Ull(l A pk«H'«« of AuUer, In one end of which a hole had 
aMuuil U\\* )«Aii waa a baud of allrer. Thla he callad «< eke 
•)lih«>v A «mAU ibwoix) or a lar^ knife," and he dlatlnetlj ntatei 
|ri>n WA« fV>Hiul« hut an oxyde remained of elmllnr shape 
ThU U %t\Ut«*ni)>- purely a eaae of Imagination and 
HliiUlar |iliH«e9» oui fKnu antler have alnce prored to ba 
ar« i|tti)or«ll,\ h<»nove«l to be handles' for small drills and kalr( 
of ikixww or «MH^er **The oxyde of similar shape and aixe* to the 
bUilo of « «^oi\l t\r a kn)A», conld be ii^lly accounted Ibr lij one 
tkiiiUUr VkMU \\\t trace* of oxidlaed coppw, Iron-colored clay, and 
trnuoii \\t x\\\\\t of li\Mu which are often met with In monnd ezplota- 

V\\c xMUt^T riMVix'ttiv, on the same pace, !» as follows : — **A frfate of 
Inuit wblob ha«1 bivoiue au ox^^de: but before It was distarbed by the 
apaile, rt'Hitmhlr\l a )^Uie %\t ca»t Iran.** In these days when only the 
mo»i oareAil aiul orlilcal work U of any ralne, something more deftalte 
than ihU MAiemeiu U iv«)ulred before It can be claimed that cast Iroa 
ha<i hvtw fViuuil \\\ the Ohto moinuls.* 

KtMtiuiaiel.Y, mt\«t of Uit' inierestini; objects fonnd In Jnne, 1819, In 
H iu.>uuil at Mhru'iu. i^hio. l\\ Pr. S. P. HUdreth, were presented to 
ihf AiitK)UiU'hui Sxvui> t\\ Or. H iUi ret U« and. through the kindness of 
Mil- .»UUi'v> oi ilu- s»».Mo:>. I Ijjixo h:ui rocciulj the opportanity of 
>tii*l\ii»ji Uk'iu An jh.NO >piv:Mu-iJs havo become of the first import- 
aju-i" in Aim'iuMu Au*h.v.^\»j;\ . aiui a> ibi\v were not correctly flared 
in ihr v>iia;tn.i] av\i»i:ii:/ I h.ivt ;hou):h: it of sufficient importance to 
iviVr to 'Awiw n\ Jti.i.: ai:*! !o :.;:«rt' thor.i in this connection. 

IMu' avixUMJi »»: 'JuM ;!:Urt>:in|;: ^pi-.-ii-.u-ns w.*i2J written by Dr. S. P. 
lliMivili. anil pn?^;iNl;t'.i i;-. a Mariif.a papor of July, 1819. .This was 



' Sfo l'':h Ki p.'r: of lVa^»ouy Mi;>cum for an account of the burial 
of lUi- r.lk, aii i)inaliu chu'f. a> ouv is:s:anoe, 

- Arch;iv»l»»:;ia Anu'ricana, Vv»*.. 1., p. i:> 1^20. 

M>ne ha> ^lon louna with a sinai; s:oni- knife still In the perforated 
end, and oiIkt> with >mall awl-'.ike points of copjvr inserted. 

*Mr. Aiwater siaie> iha: tlu- nioiind in which these objects were 
found was re nMv«.vl M*vtrai yvar> before his account was written, and 
we vio n«»t know how much of the published statement was given ttom 
memory. 

*The three ii;:ures iriven by Sjuier in his account of the articles. In 
the appemlix to hi> • Aborijiinal Monuments of New York," p. 1S7 
(L^4i>), Smith. Coutrib, Vol. II.. are al>o very inaccurate representa* 
tions of the silver objects. 
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II' years arterwarda. 



I of Clucitiiiati, under 

September a, 1T!U. Mr. 
after rererrln;; to these 
ts sCates that he after- 
found a number of olh«r 
8 ia the same mound, 
he describes, aud among 
m Several copper aniclea, 
insisting of two sets of 

crior one of eacL set 
ted with the other b; a 
BxiN, iirouud which had 
ouud n quantity of lint" 
). He also states that 
a other articles resem- 
"*" " g leae have been found in 

'THikk pans of the town, and 

that they all appear to consist of pure copper, covered with a green 
carbonate of thai metal." So ^r as I am aivnre, this Is Che flrst ai 
of objects of this character, and Dr. Hlldrctli's, 
la the second. 

Of late years the name of 
" 8 pool -shaped objects" has 
been given to the^e copper 
omanieDts, and at the time I 
wrote the description of those 
ft'om Tennessee I retained the 
name for them, wbile stating 
that If they had come from 
Mexico or Peru I should have 
tittle hesitation iu regardtug ' 

L that time I had never seen any 
I xepresentation, Id pottery or 
r itoue, of a human figure from 

the monnds or graves in the 

United States, with stud-like ' 

ear ornaments, similar to those 

so commonly represented In 

the pottery figures of men from 

Mexico and Pern. In the many hnmau Qgures from the Uulted States, 

to the Peabody Museum, on the coiiirarj-, the ears were represented as 

pierced by small holes ad If for the suspension of earrings. 
The Important discoveries made during the last year in mounds Id 

Ohio by Dr, C. L. Mel£ and mybelfhavc Itrought to light a targe number 

of these luteresilug copper oroameuts, some of which are covered, or 




iiT -iirriiui- ol loivir Imlt of a Copper Ea(v 

mnmi'Ut iflp. n reprim'ntx the other 

Iinlfl. •liuH'liig ttic llbrc wound 

nruunrl tlif i-rntnil portion. 

From Mound In FYaiiklin, 
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plftred, with lUln layers at aiher, Mke those found liy Dr. HUdretli, 
while nl Ivaijt oue 1» overlaid In ih? eatiie iimnuer with n thtii sheet of 
ineteurlc Irou, Durlug these nplui'utloii!' there vere fuum) a number or 
lerra-tottaHgurines of a chwraintr iiiilllte nnythlng btreiofore kuonu 
Fic;. T. rroiD the inoundN, and one 

r tbt'se, representtDg In 
Inlalure a full length 

tile <lou1il that these 

stioo I -shaped objects " 

3<l "hoEses" are cat- 

Iii this In- 

tbe ornsmcDi 1& 

— " dlstlQclly shown 49 two 

large (Usee tvlih the lobe 

A wicuB.l Cupirti- JUII--01-UU1I1. lit, hhiiM iiu illnf of the ear between them. 

and striji of bui-k^kin wnuml and tli'd iib'iul . h„,„ .kim^ ^r .i,i.o„ „ ^ 

the ciwral portion. Froni MounU lt> *'"'"' ^^^^^^ "^ "^^"^ «»P- 

Fmuklin, Teuii. per, and silver aud trati- 

ptated ear- ornaments were found on one altar lu a mound In the Little 

Hiamt Valley, and In another inuund of the saiue groap three pairs were 




3 waa found oa 



YVj. t<. 



dlaeoTered with huinau skeletons, and in each c 
the right side aud one on the left, near the skull. 

The fact that vegetable fibre and strips 
of buck-skin (preserved by the nction of 
the copper) have been found Id several of 
theae orDBmente wound round Ihe ceutval 
axis, or that part of the ornament which 
would come tn direct contact with the flesh 
of tlic ear, Is also of Iniportanee In the 
conclusion that they are ear-ornaments, 
as the ear was thuM protected from the 
copper. 

Dr. Hlldreth mentions that "Two smalt j 
pieces of leather were found lying between ^ 
the plates of one of the bosses; they v 
aerable the shin of au old mummy, aud ^ 

seem to have been preserved by the salts gm,|„,„„| ,„ ,„, |„,|.,i,,„s .,f ^ 
of the copjicr." Fragments of these bll.s hunnii tiir. Fniui ime at 
Of leather or skin are stUI with the sped- ''"iV.Iir- fumuHii^S^ 
mens, end are represented in flg. S; they Mjirkirii Mound. 

are very much changed In structure and Impieguiited with Rreen car- 
houate of copper. Without a very thorough histological study, It would 
be Impossible to stale with certainty that the^e bltH of skin are or are 
not fragments ofthe ear-lobe In which the ornament wns inserted, bnt 
Id external appearance and inicroacopical structure they very closely 
resemble the skin from the ear of a Peruvian mummy. 

In referring to the silver covering on the " bosses" found by Ur. HII- 
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dreth, Mr. Squler writes "These Hrtlcles have been crillcally examined, 
and it Is beyond doubt that the copper 'bosses" are absolutely plated, 
not simply overliilcl, with silver. Between the opper and the silver 
exists a connection such as. It seems to me. coald only be produced by 
heat ; and If it la admitted that these are genuine remains or the Mound- 
bullders. It mu^t at the same time be admitted that they possessed the 
difficult art or plating one metal upon another. There is but one 
alternative, viz : that they had occasloual or constant Interconrse with a 
people advanced In the arts, ft'oni whom these iirtlcles were obtained." 

In all this I must difitr from the dUr,lQ!rulshe<l writer to whom .\merl- 
can archteologlsls are more Indebted than to any other one person. A 
careftil stndy of the Hlltlreth specimens, and also of the sliver and Iron* 
covered specimens in the Peabody Museum, has shown conclusively 
that the plating tins been done simply by covering the outer surfaces of 
the objects with thin sheets of the overlaid metal, which were closely 
nnlted to the copper simply by pounding and rubbing, and by turning 
the edges over and under the slightly concave edge of the copper foun- 
dation. This method was followed In all the objects from the mounds 
and stone-graves, where thin layers of native copper, silver, or Iron, 
have been connected with one another, or when copper or silver have 
been used to cover beads and discs made of tvood. 

These ear ornaments exhibit a degree of skill iu working the native 
metals of copper, silver and iron, simply by hammering, which is ci)n- 
cluslve evidence of the advance made by early American tribes In orna- 
mental an. The method of their manufacture seems to have hecu 
somewhat as follows : A circular piece of native copper ' was formed 





Porli«n^ .If rom-r E»r~..n,: 

altnr In a .U>u>ul in tliv Liltlv Mi 
Valley. (Hiiu. 
Fijr. 8. Inner strengthening plei'es of Copper. 
Kig. 10. Inner parts ahovrlng (he oeulrai liullow rivet at a 
by haromerlng, probably over a wooden pattern, into the 
ves form shown in the several Hgures. Two such circuli 
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' Among the Important material, already referred to, from an altar in 
a mound in the Little Miami Valley, explored for the Peabody Museum 
during the past season, were two halves of these ornaments made of 
meteoric, or native. Iron, Instead of copper as In all other speclmeiis of 
which we have knowledge. 
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formed the two Quter portions of the ornament. To the inner side of 
tbexe, either roughly shaped circular pieces or cross Itars, dg. 9, were 
Closel)' fltted by bammerlng, aud over these. In some Instances, another 
■fiircnlar piece was rttted. Through al! these piece* 8 ceatnil hole tros 
punched, through this n cyllutler of copper was ps^ed, the ca6» of 
Which were eipamled and closely hammered down, flrinly unltlnjc the 
Iwo principal concavo-conves pieces together. In soine specimens this 
bollon rjvct was cllnchcit 90 tvs to unite nil tiie luncr pieces togcilier. as 
Bbonn in Bg. ID, and through It was passed another and more delicate 
«yllnder which held the two ooter pieces In pluce. The outer pieces 
were then moat carefnily hnmmerod and niDhed until the expanded 
edges of the central rivet were so closely united to tlicm ils hardly to be 
traced, or, as Is more on«n the case lu the more than thirty specimens 
I have examined, the two outer pieces were carufullj overlaid by thin 
■hceta of native copper, silver, or iron, forming a plating like the one 
covered with silver, obtained hy Dr. Hltdreth, and now In the collection 
Of this Society. Around the central asis vegetable fibre, bits of bucle- 
•kln, or otiier material, was probably wound to protect the ear from 
contact with the copper. Ae already stated, such wrappings have been 
preserved on several of the specimens. In the drawing representing 
the silver-covered specimen from the Marietta mound, the several parts 
ve indicated by letters. 

To insert one of these ornaments, a slit, equal iu leugth to the dlnrae- 
ter uf the nmitmeui. would hut to be made lu tlie lobe of the eiir, liut 
when we recall the Immense size of the slits made In the ears b; some 
Indians, those necessary for the insertion of these ornaments become 
very slight In comparison. 

Dr. Hlldretb, in his account of the objects from the Marietta moDod, 
writes about the next to receive atteutlou as follows ; — " Near the side 
■of the body was found a plate of silver, which appears to have been the 
upper part of a sword scabbard ; it is six inches In length and two In 
breadth, antl weighs one ounce; It has no ornaments or flgnres, but h&s 
three longitudinal ridges,' which probably correspond with edges, or 
ridges, of the sword. It seems to have been fastened to the scabbard 
by three or four rivets, the holes of which yet remain In the silver." 

Figures II, IS, represent, of full size, the two sides of this supposed 
*' ornament of a scabbard." As stated by Dr. Hlldreth, It is made of 
pure silver. It was formed by hammering a mass of native silver Into 
a thin sheet about live and a quarter Inches long by four In width, which 
was then folded over so that the two ragged edges met along the centre 
of the under or flattened side, making a band which wonld cover an 
object about half an Inch thick and one and three-quarters in width. 
Along these ragged edges sis small holes have been punched. Tbe 

' It is strange that the discrepancy between this account end the flg- 
nres given in the Archieologia, and also by Squier, which represent the 
band with Ave ridges, has not been noticed. 
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Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 




Silver Kuml ur uniHUU'iit, Fruiii the Mn uMu I hV H u I r. ft.il 

fiiirtare; flg' 12, Upper, t'urru),u I [lort n 
four oe&r tbe ends are nearly opposite to each otber while tbe two near 
the ceutrHl portion are placed one slightly above tbe atbor. Tbeae 
boles were probably lutended for the purpose of AistealDg the edgea 
tofcether b; etrluge, or else for securel; Si\ag tbe baad lo some other 
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1 the three lonsiiudlnal elevntlons, 
wltb two deep correspond ing de- 
press Ion « between them, which 
could have been eAsity made bjr 
uslns a rouDd stick (See Hg. IS.) 
Tiie smooth cat made nt upper CMt- 
iier .111 the umler aide. Is evidenlly^ 
where a piece of the meUil baa 
beeji cut off Tor rxtunl nation since 
It irns found. 

FlQ. 15. 
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In the Fifteenth Report of the Peabody Museum, p. lOG, I have ^iven 
a description of an ornament almost identical with this in shape and 
size, but which was made of native copper. It was found in the same 
mound In Tennessee with the two ear-ornaments already referred 
to. For the purpose of showing the similarity of the silver and 
copper bands the figures of the Tennessee specimen are here repro- 
duced as figures 14, 15. 

In the account of the specimens obtained from the mound in Cincin- 
nati explored in 1794, to which I have already referred in connection 
with the ear-ornaments. Col. Sargent describes and figures* a similar 
corrugated band made of copper, which is nearly identical in size with 
the one of silver obtained by Dr. Hildreth. 

Col. Sargent's description of this copper band Is as follows : — ** Fig. 10. 
A piece of sheet or plate copper, which seems to have been wrought 
into an oruament for the hair; this, however, only conjecture: No. 1 
shows the back and folding parts with four perforations. No. 2 is 
intended to give an Idea of the other side, which Is swelled lou;;itu- 
dinally into three pipes or divisions. The remains of some smaller 
pipes enclosed and now almost mouldered away, seem to destroy the 
idea of its being originally meant as a mere hair ornament.** 

The <' smaller pipes enclosed and almost wasted away'* were very 
likely portions of the inner layers of the copper separated by oxidation 
of the metal. The figure given In the Philosophical Transactions 
probably represents the object more as the discoverer supposed It 
appeared when perfect, as the edges and surfoce are altogether too 
even and smooth for a piece of copper containing other pieces which 
had '* almost wasted away." The suggestion that the ornament was 
one for the hair Is worthy of consideration, as In one of the terra-cotta 
figurines from the altar of a mound In the Little Miami valley, to which 
I have already referred, the hair Is represented as done up In three 
parallel plates crossing the back of the head, just as It would appear 
were the hair passed through such a corrugated band as here described. 
In the specimen from a mound In Tennessee there were the remains of 
pieces of wood from which fact I was led to believe that the copper 
band may have been fastened to wood and attached as an ornament to a 
belt or some other part of the dress of Its owner. 

To these three specimens I have now the opportunity of adding a 
fourth. This Is made of meteoric Iron, and was found In the mass of 
materials from the altar of a mound in the Little Miami Valley to which 
allusion has several times been made. It is represented of fbll size In 
fig. 16, and was made by hammering a mass of meteoric Iron, In the 



> Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. IV., p. 
180, figs. 10>, 40'. 1799. 
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s of Fllver and copper nerc hammered In making 
y mcntlontil,' 

H Is worth; of aot« that nil 
four of Iheae corrugated buids 
or identlcftl pnttera wem toaad 
asNocluled with siud'llke car- 




The next object ftam the 
Marit^tlii mound Is mentioued 
by Dr. Hiidrelh ss follows; — 
'■Two or three* broken pieces 
of a copptir tube were a1«o 
found, ailed wHU Iron rgst. 
These pieces, from their ap- 
pearnncc, composed Uie lower 
ejid of tlie scabbard, near tlie 
point of the Eword. No stgn 
oC the awoTi Itsetf was dfa* 
covered, except the appearance 
of rust above mcDtioned." 

These pieces of " a copper 
lube" are represeoted of full 
t«l£e 111 ll;;. 17, aad coosltil of 
fragiiietits of a small copper 
cylluder, or bead, sucb hn bave 
beeu very often found lu tbe 
[iioiinds aud In graves is vari- 
ous parts of the country. In 
my article on copper objects 
iu the Peabody Museuni,' sev- 
eral lots of similar cylindrical 
copper beads are described and 
figured. In every case they 

''°";sriJi;'sl,!i:;m,i:'LSiMiLJ"'"' w„.d.^. by.in,pi, rom,*. 

VuUc]-, Ohio. thiu pkcc of hammered native 

copper upon Itself, and the one from tbe Marietta mound is no exception 
to thla method of manuracture. In this specimen tbe copper has 
changed to a red carbonate, and hoe become very bdtUe from oxida- 
tion. In places, particularly lu the IVagment shown on the right of th« 
figure, tbe surface Is covered by a green carbonate of copper and here 
and there bits of charcoal and other extraneous materials have been 



'A full account of the interesting group of mounds iu the Ltttlc 
Miami Valley, with deacrlptlona and iUuatratlons of tbe many objects 
found, will be given In the memoir prepared Jointly by Dr. C. L. Hels 
and myself and to be published by the Peabody Museum. 

'Fifteenth Report, Cambridge, 1882. 
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DDlted to Ihe copper daring \te chnsse to the carbotiatu. The central 
portion of the cylloder has been crnhhi-d togetlier ntid the portion on 
the left of the Bj-uie has been broken lengthwise Into two pieces. 




Broken Bead or Cylinder ul Copper. From the Marietta Mound. 
Not a particle or Iron rust could be found in the folds and cavities of 
the bead, and It can hardlv be doubted that the oxide of copper was 
mistaken bj Dr. Hlldreth for oxide of Iron. 

Id this Instance we see how easily It la to let our Imagination run 
awaj with our facts. Not a shadow of a sword can be traced In this 
connection; the point of the supposed scabbard Is a common copper 
bead; the supposed upper part of the scabbard Is an ornament of a 
pertlcnlar pattern, of which three others almost Identical In shape are 
known from other mounds; and the ■' bosses " or supposed ornaments 
of a sword belt are ear-rings. Yet for over sixty years archteo log lata 
have had the mythical swords (torn the Marietta and Circlevllle mounds 
held over them as proofs that all the mounds were of recent date, and 
that these In particular were erected after contact of the Indians with 
the whites. 

Dr. Hildreth's account continues " Near the feet was found a piece of 
copper, weighing three ounces. From Its Nhape It appears to have been 
used as a plumb, or for an ornament, as near one of the ends is a 
circular crease, or groove, for tying a thread; It Is round, two Inches 
and a half In length, one inch In diameter at the centre, and half an inch 
at each end. It Is coropiised of small pieces of native copper, pounded 
together; and in the cracks between the pieces, are stuck several pieces 
of silver; one nearly the size of a fourpcnny piece, or half a dime. 
This copper ornament was covered with a coal of green rust, and Is 
cousiderdbly corroded. A piece of red ochre, or paint, and a piece of 
Iron ore which has the appearance of linviug been partially vitrllled, or 
melted, were alao found. The ore is about ihe speclflc gravity of pure 

The copper "plumb" mentioned by Dr. Hlldreth and here repre- 
sented as Og. IS, Is a very Interesting specimen, and Is the only Instance, 
90 far as I know, of copper havin-; been used In making objects of this 
character. Hundreds of simdar Torra, made of different hinds of stone, 
and of hematite, have been found In mounds or on the surface all over 
the western and southern stiites. occasionally in New England, and 
have been generally classed an sinkers, although I am personally more 
Inclined to regard many of them us htivlnsr been nsed for other pur- 
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posee. It would bardly seem probable Ihai & material or the I'slae of 
copper for omamentBl work aud Tor cutting linplciiieDCB, would bnve 
been ased for siDkers for nets or TIahing lines when slnnea would auswer 
eqnalljr well; and the adaptability uf an article for a particular ii«e Is 
not always a »afe galde In determlntDg its character. Such objects ■« 
these were nn well If not better fltted for use in stretchfnt; the llireRds 
over iLe fi'aiiie if a band loutu In weaving, aud we uuu.know that the 
balldora of tht mounds were good wuovers. They also could have be«n 
enclosed In i^klns aod used as sluDg-shoIs, or lunuy of tbe »inial1er Eizes. 
like this one of copper, could well be classed as personal omainetics. 
Whatever may liare 
lieen the u&o of this 
imrlk'Ulur specimen U 
Is of interest as having 
been made ity pouod- 
ing together an arbor- 
escent mass (not bits 
as «iaUd by Dr. Hll- 
dreth) of native copper 
conlaialng native sil- 
ver, and such a mass 
W1I8 probably derived 
rroin the copper kj^Ioii 
of Lake Superior, in 
which plai 




netals u 



r thus 



soda ted In arborescent 
or fidlnted masses. 
The silver therefore 
"^'ound/"S'wh'ue il^nionVla lo'w'^ enVrp'il^^ ""^ probably not In- 
sent the silver as iweu frum opposite eidea. serted la the cracks of 
the cupper, as supposed by Dr. Hildratli, but in lu Its natural position 
Id the mass, and has simply been pounded and shaped with the cupper. 

Red ochre, mentioned In the last quotation, Is often found in luoanda 
and in graves, not only In America but in other parte of the world as 
well, and Is the universal red paint of njan In pn!<t limes. 

The statement that a piece of " iron ore" was found In the mound 
Is one of great interest, now that we know from the discoveries of th« 
past year that tlie peculiar and mallcBbte qualities of ineieorlc iron 
were known to the builders of tbe group of mounds lu the Little Miami 
Talley. and it Is unfortunate that, vvhile the other artlcleH mentioned la 
the account ate now In the cabinet of the Society, this iron ore can not 
now be found. Mr. Bquler. In quotinji Dr. Illidrctb's Htatement, 
considers that the ore was a piece of polished hematiti-, but he does not 
state that he examined the specimen. He simply i>iits the word 
hematite in brackets after the words "iron ore." and the word 
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polished after the qnotation of the word '* vitrified." As he states 
distinctly that he ezamlDcd the sliver plated ** boss," he may also have 
seen the '* Iron ore," and as he was familiar with Implements and 
ornaments made of hematite he may have examined the specimen and 
correctly designated its character in this way. He however puts a 
question mark after his insertion of the word ** polished" which leads 
me to conclude that he had not seen the specimen. In Its absence, 
however, it is useless to attempt to discuss its true character, although 
the probability Is that it was hematite, which is often found in the 
mounds ; but there is a possibility that it was a small mass of meteoric 
iron. 

In this paper I have endeavored, in the proper spirit of scientific 
criticism, to call attention to the misconceptions of these early writers 
in relation to the interesting and important discoveries and observa- 
tions which they made; not with the view of finding fault with what 
they wrote, but with a hope that their misconceptions, now* that their 
statements are compared with the facts obtained in later years, and 
corrected iu the light of recent discoveries, will no longer stand in the 
way of the correct interpretation of the story of the mounds, which we 
are now able to read with clearer eyes than in the days when nearly 
every fact observed was thought worthless unless it could be immedi- 
ately accounted for, and the unknown became intelligible by the applica- 
tion of the power of the imagination. 
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NOTES UPON ANCIENT SOAP-STONE QUARRIES, 

WORKED FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 

COOKING UTENSILS. 



An interestiDg letter A:oin Dr. Emll Schmidt, of Essen, Prussia, to 
our associate, Mr. F. W. Putnam, in the Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
Peabody Museum^ p. 59, describes the present appearance of some 
ancient steatite quarries at Chiavenna, about ten miles north of the bead 
of Lake Conio, where cooking utensils, closely resembling those for- 
merly made in large quantities by the natives of various parts of our own 
country, have been manufactured from very remote times. The traces 
of ancient workings occur in the sides of a deep cutting made in the 
14th century to isolate the so-called Paradiso, and form an impregnable 
citadel out of a mountain spur over-looking the little town. Chiavenua 
has always been regarded as one of ** the keys of Italy," since it com- 
mands the outlet of three important Alpine passes, the Splttgen and the 
Septimer, which were used in the times of the Romans, and the Maloja, 
leading directly into the Engadinc. This accounts for the execution at 
this place of works upon such an extensive scale as this cutting. Dr. 
Schmidt says : ** Probably there existed a smaller ditch a long time 
before ; this would be shown by the engraved Latin name S ALYIYS Id 
the upper part of the western wall. Also it is known that the Gauls 
had fortified the Paradiso already before the time of the Romans. Pot- 
stones may have been broken there since that time, and their manufac- 
ture may have been continued until the achievement of the ditch. Of 
course the stone-pot manufacture was most fiourishing in the district in 
the first centuries of our era, and at Plurs [just east of Chiavenna ] it 
continued until 1618, when this place was totally destroyed and covered 
by the falling down of Mount Con to [ Conte]. Still soap-stone pots are 
now manufactured to a certain extent at Lazanda [Lanzada], In the 
Malenco valley, near Sondrio.** 

In a description of a steatite quarry upon the island of Santa Catalina, 
formerly worked by the Indians of southern California, by Mr. Paul 
Schumacher in the Eleventh Annual Report of the Peabody Museum^ p. 
269, he also traces the fabrication of cooking utensils out of soap-stone 
back to a very remote period. He says: '*The stone of which this 
utensil for culinary purposes, and some other articles of our Indians 
were worked out, has been well known and In use for like purposes 
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«ince the classic times of Theophrastus and Pliny. The niagnesian stone 
(/iayr^Tic lito^)^ and the kind quarried at Siphnos and Comura — the lapis 
ollaris of a later period— of which in ancient times vessels were hol- 
lowed out in the turning-lathe and carved, coincide in nature and com- 
position with the pot-stone of our Indians. The stone is steatite and is 
usually of a greenish grey color." The reference to Pliny will be found 
in his '* Natural History," book 36, chapter 44: **At Siphnos there is a 
kind of stone, which is hollowed and turned in the lathe for making 
cooking utensils and vessels for keeping provisions; a thing that to my 
own knowledge is done with the green stone of Comum, in Italy." 

When we call to mind that Pliny, if not a native of Como, certainly 
had a villa upon the shores of the lake, where he spent a great deal 
of time, it seems not an unreasonable inference that these ancient stea- 
tite workings at Chiavenna, where a Roman Inscription may still be 
read, are the identical quarries to which he refers. I have never met 
with an instance of the use of the phrase *^ lapis ollaris " in a classic 
liuthor, and am inclined to think it merely a retranslation of the French 
expression ** pterre ollaire.'* This, or simply ^'ollaire" according to 
Larouse, Diet, sub voc, is the name given to a variety of stone ft'om 
which sauce pans ( marmite, olla) are made, ft'om which the name is 
derived. The material is commonly called ** stone of Como," as the 
most important sources of its supply are there. 

Prof. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, first directed attention to 
the site of a soap-stone quarry worked for similar purposes by the 
Indians of our own country. This is at Chula, Amelia Co., Virginia, 
and it has been thoroughly explored and described by Mr. F. H. Cush- 
ing in the Smithsonian Report for 1878, p. 45. Mr. Putnam in his 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Peabody Museum, p. 273, gives a very in- 
teresting account of a similar quarry examined by him in the town of 
Johnston, R. I., with a description of the method of manufacture of the 
vessels; and Mr. Elmer R. Reynolds describes with ftill details another 
locality in the District of Columbia, Twelfth Annual Report of the Pea- 
body Museum^ p. 526. Prof. Baird states that ** since the discovery of 

the Virginia quarry similar sources of aboriginal supply have 

been discovered in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama and Wyoming," Smithsonian Report 
/or 1878, p. 46. It does not appear, however, that they had any knowl- 
edge of the quarries at Francestown, N. H., and at Grafton, Vt., f^om 
which the material is principally obtained at the present time in this 
country. 

HENRY W. HAYNES. 
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